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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Appointment and terms of reference .—In pursuance of the Resolution 
passed by the Central Council of Local Self Government in its Eighth 
Meeting, the Ministry of Health appointed a Committee on Rural-Urban 
Relationship under Government order No. F.19-13/63-LSG, dated the 
19th April, 1963 (Appendix 1) with the following Terms of Reference:— 

(1) Determination of criteria for the demarcation of urban and 
rural areas. 

(21 Making recommendations regarding the relationship between 
the urban local bodies and the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

13) Defining the structure and functions of the urban local bodies. 

f41 Making recommendations about the lines on which the urban 
community development work mav be undertaken in munici¬ 
pal areas. 

(51 Making recommendations for the more efficient and effective 
functioning of urban local bodies generally. 

1.02. Background of study .—In the past, there have been attempts 
on the part of the Central Government to institute enquiries into some 
aspects of local government in the urban areas. These attempts, how¬ 
ever, were extremely limited and the approach was not comprehensive. 
Several State Governments also set up Committees largely with a view to 
coordinating and rationalising a number of enactments operating in the 
States consequent upon the reorganisation. No attempt has been made to 
study the system in its entirety and in relation to the new developments in 
the rural areas following the implementation of the recommendations of 
the. Studv Team for Communitv Development and National Extension 
Service set up in 1957 bv the Committee on Plan Projects. Planning Com¬ 
mission. Rapid urbanisation and the launching of development plans 
have created new problems of rural-urban relationship and added consi¬ 
derably to the responsibilities of the local bodies. The distinction and 
difference between the problems of the rural and urban areas cannot be 
denied, but it is an indisputable fact that they are inter-dependent and 
complementary. The two systems have not only to exist side by side but 
also to develop and advance together. The degree to which these objec¬ 
tives could be achieved would depend on their sound inter-relationship 
and mutual cooperation in the context of the problem of development 
and administration. The concept is. however, still new so fay as our 
country is concerned and has not been applied or even considered in its 
proper perspective <m far. The Committee were thus required to explore 
a new and wide field. 

1.03. The question of the rural-urban relationship was first raised in 
a note from the Ministry of Communitv Development, Panchavati Raj 
and Cooperation which set out certain preliminary proposals about the 
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demarcation of urban and rural areas, a system of democratic decentrali¬ 
sation for urban areas, establishment of an organic link between the urban 
local bodies and Panchayati Raj institutions and the desirability of the 
extension of the Community Development Programme to the urban areas 
and its organisation and content. The note (Appendix II) was first placed 
before the Third Conference of Municipal Corporations in 1962. The 
Conference recommended the setting up of an Expert Committee to exa¬ 
mine the question relating to the above proposals. 

1.04. Later, a Working Group consisting of the representatives of 
the Ministries of Health and Community Development, Panchayati Raj and 
Cooperation andi the Planning Commission considered this note in detail. 
The Working Group, while emphasising the need for evolving an active 
rural-cnm-urhan, relationship for a programme of regional planning, 
observed: “the integration of the plans of rural and urban areas does not 
end merely with the coordination of the activities of these two bodies but 
involves their closer linking in planning, allocation of resources and local 
administration”. The Group, however, came to the conclusion that the 
matter needed further examination on the following points:— 

(a) the criteria to be adopted for the demacration of the urban 
and rural areas for constituting local bodies; 

(b) the additional functions that should b e allocated to the muni¬ 
cipalities in the context of the developmental programme and 
industrialisation in the country; 

(c) the type of organic link that should be provided at the various 
levels between the municipalities and the Panchayati Raj 
institutions to ensure integrated regional planning and deve¬ 
lopment; and 

(d) the reorganisation required in the civic administration of the 
bigger metropolitan cities for their more efficient working 
and for a closer association with and the participation of the 
people in the affairs of the civic bodies. 

After considering these questions, the Central Council of Local Self 
Government recommended the setting up of this Committee. 

1.05. Composition of the Committee —-The Committee, as initial]v 
constituted, was headed by the late Balvantrav G. Mehta, who resigned 
on his appointment as the Chief Minister of Gujarat. Shri Ant Prasad 
Jain was appointed the Chairman of the Committee under Ministry of 
Health letter No. 19-11/63-LSG-II. dated the 26th November. 1963. 
Shri Jain assumed charge as the Governor of Kerala on the 2nd April, 
1965, but was good enough to agree to continue to be the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

1.06. There have been a number of changes in the membership of 
the Committee as indicated below:— 

(i) Dr. K. L. Rao. resigned on his appointment as Union Minis¬ 
ter for Irrigation and Power in July, 1963. 

fii) Shri S. M. Joshi. Chairman. Praja Socialist Party could not 
continue his membership owing to his other preoccupations. 
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(iii) Shri B. D. Pande, I.C.S., was appointed to represent the 
Ministry of C. D. and Cooperation. He, however, resigned 
on his appointment as Additional Secretary, Ministry of 
Finance and Chairman of the Central Board of Revenue. In 
his place, Shri M. Y. Godbole, Commissioner, Panchayati 
Raj, was nominated. On the transfer of Shri Godbole to the 
Ministry of Finance, Shri S. M. H. Burney, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Community Development and Coorperation was 
appointed to represent that Ministry. 

(iv) Shri D. P. Singh, Joint Secretary, Planning Commission, 
resigned owing to the increasing pressure of work in the 
Planning Commission in connection with the preparation of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. 

(v) Shri B. S. Srikantiah, Member-Secretary, reverted to the 
Government of Mysore in June, 1963 and Shri M. K. Kutty, 
Deputy Secretary in the Ministry of Health held charge till 
the appointment of Shri Deva Raj from 2nd August, 1963. 

1.07. The Committee as finally constituted included:— 

(1) Shri Ajit Prasad Jaip. Chairman. 

(2) Shri B. G. Rao. ICS (Retd.) 

(3) Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai, 

Ex-Mayor of Ahmedabad. Member. 

(4) Dr. J. N. Khosla, 

Director, Indian Institute of 

Public Administration, New Delhi. Member. 

(5) Shri R. S. Pande, 

Resident Director, 

Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. Member. 

(6) Shri G. Mukharji, I.A.S. (Retd.) Member. 

(7) Shri Gian Prakash. 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Health and Family Planning- Member. 

(8) Shri S. M. H. Burney, 

Joint Secretary, Ministry of Food and Agriculture 

and Community Development and Cooperation. Member. 

(9) Dr. T. K. Majumdar. 

Sociologist, Town and Country Planning 

Organisation, New Delhi. Member. 

(10) Shri Deva Raj, 

Ministry of Health and Family Planning. Member-Secretary. 

1.08. Procedure of Study .—The Committee employed various methods 
for study such as issue of a questionnaire, collection of factual data from 
urban local bodies and State Governments, discussions with experts in 
public administration, university professors. Ministers and officers of 
some State Governments and case studies in a few selected towns. Three 
members of the Committee visited the U.S.A. and Japan to make a first 
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1.09. The questionnaire was widely circulated. The response, how¬ 
ever, was not upto the expectations. Replies to the questionnaire were 
received from 7 State Governments, 72 urban local bodies, 27 rural local 
bodies, 46 experts and others making a total of 152. The analysis of the 
replies has been included in Volume III. The Committee are grateful 
to the respondents who took the trouble of answering the questionnaire 
and giving benefit of their views. 

1.10. A data sheet asking for information in regard to the organisa¬ 
tion, finances, municipal services, etc. was sent to all Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions and other selected urban local bodies. Out of 250 data sheets sent, 
only 120 were received back. The analysis of the data for 100 local 
bodies is given in Volume III. The remaining 20 data sheets were either 
incomplete or were received too late, 

1.11. The Committee decided to conduct, through its Research 
Officers, case studies in seven selected towns with population of about 
one lakh, other than Corporations, which had registered a sizeable growth 
in population and/or income during the past decade and are situated in 
different parts of the country. The results of these case studies are given 
in separate papers in Volume III. 

1.12. The Committee visited the States of Assam, Gujarat, Kerala. 
Maharashtra, Mysore, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal and 
had discussions with the Ministers, officers, Mayors, Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners and some, leading members of Corporations, Chairmen and Exe¬ 
cutive Officers of bigger and smaller Municipalities, Town Areas and 
Panchayati Raj bodies, as well as with persons versed in the field of local 
government. 

1.13. Interim recommendations .—The Ministry of Health had request¬ 
ed the Committee to consider item No. 4 of the Terms of Reference 
separately and submit an interim report to enable the Ministry to launch 
the Urban Community Development Programme during the currency of 
the Third Five Year Plan. The interim report was submitted in 1963 to 
the Ministry of Health by the former Chairman, Shri Balvantray G. Mehta. 

1.14. The Committee also submitted its tentative proposals on the 
structure of Municipal Corporations and the relationship between delibe¬ 
rative, and executive wings to the Tenth Meeting of the Central Council 
of Local Self Government. The State Governments, the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations and the All India Council of Mayors sent to the Committee 
their comments on those proposals. 

1.15. Plan of the report .—The report is divided into three Volumes. 
Volume I forms the main report. In Volume II are included detailed 
notes on the urban local government system in various States, as it obtain¬ 
ed at the beginning of 1965. It also contains brief notes on local 
government practices prevalent in some foreign countries. The analysis 
of replies to the questionnaire and Data Sheets, notes on case studies, 
memoranda and record of discussions have been printed in Volume III. 

1.16. Acknowledgements .—The Committee express their deep sense 
nf sorrow at the sad and untimely demise of Balvantrav G. Mehta. As 
the first Chairman of the Committee, he rendered unique guidance and 
direction to its deliberations and the Committee place on record their high 
appreciation of the valuable contribution made by him. 
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1.17. The, Committee wish to place on record their grateful thanks to 
the Union Minister for Health and Family Planning, Dr. Sushila Naya^ 
and officers of the Ministry wno took keen interest m the working of the 
Committee and afforded to them all necessary facilities. The Committee 
also offer thanks to the State Chief Ministers, Ministers and their officers 
for the, valuable suggestions and supply of factual data. Thanks are also 
due to the, Mayors, Presidents/Chairmen, Concillors and officers of the 
local bodies, university professors and institutions like the All India 
Institute of Local Self Government, Bombay, and the All India Council 
of Mayors for their cooperation and help. 

1.18. The Research Unit of the Department of Political Science of 
the University of Rajasthan conducted a useful case study on ‘The Problems 
of Rural Urban Relationship in Amer-Jaipur-Sanganer Area with special 
reference to politics and administration’ and the Committee express their 
appreciation of their assistance and help. The Committee are also thank¬ 
ful to the Department of Public Administration of the University or 
Lucknow for their papers on Inter-Local Relations in U.K. and U.S.A 
The Committee are grateful to the Director and officers of the Town and 
Country Planning Organisation for attending the meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee whenever requested to do so and for offering valuable suggestions. 

1.19. The Committee’s research team consisting of the Senior Research 
Officer, Shri K. V. Sundaram and Research Officers, Shri L. G. Keswani, 
Smt. S. Vij and Dr. Prabha Chandra worked assiduously in preparing 
background papers on various aspects of local government, analysing the 
data received, conducting case studies and helping in drafting the report. 
The Committee express their appreciation of the work put in by Research 
Officers and Shri S. R. Gupta, Incharge of office. Special thanks of the 
Committee are due to the Member-Secretary, Shri Deva Raj, who carried 
the main burden of analysing and preparing the material and of drafting 
the report and was ever ready to give ungrudging help to the Committee 
and its members. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


2.01. Political and administrative institutions are created to meet 
certain requirements and needs of a society and their development and 
growth are conditioned by the circumstances and situations prevailing 
irom time to time. The system of urban local government in India, un¬ 
like in some Western countries, has not grown from below. Not that 
there were no bjg cities in ancient and medieval India, but their local 
administration used to be carried on by the representatives of the ruler 
and the people were hardly associated with the management of different 
activities for the provision of basic amenities and maintenance and 
growth of the town. In the Mughal period, we find a developed system 
of local administration which centred round the office of the ‘kotwal’, who 
was entrusted with the performance of certain municipal functions. The 
Kotwal was, however, in no way responsible to the local people. 

2.02. Evolution of local government during British period. —Repre¬ 
sentative urban local government in India owes its origin to the exigencies 
and requirements of the British rule. The two dominant considerations 
that led the British to establish local government institutions in India were 
the administrative problems due to the large size, of the country and th 
paucity of finances of the Imperial power. The earliest steps towards the 
setting up of the local authorities in urban areas were motivated by the 
need of mobilising local fiscal resources for roads, public works, education, 
health and the like, which were regarded as matters concerning the local 
people. Both before and after the transfer of power from the East India 
Company to the British Crown, it was felt that it would be easier to collect 
taxes if local people were associated in some manner with the local 
administration. 

2.03. It is in this context that the urban local government, as we 
know it. developed. The central power could not effectively look after 
the local affairs and hence decided to have some sort of local agencies, 
not onlv for raising funds to meet the expenses of the police, conservancy 
and road repairs, but also to perform these functions locally. The local 
institutions were set up in the towns of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras by 
the Charter Act of 1793. Thev were more or less official bodies. Till 
1858. the local government institutions in the urban areas did not make 
much progress and thev were confined to 20 towns including the cities of 
Bombav. Calcutta and Madras. Municipal bodies during this period were 
created on the lines of the English Boroughs. Thev functioned as Courts 
of Record for civic and criminal cases with Englishmen as Town Clerks 
and Recorders. These institutions had no elected representatives. Thev 
were primarily bodies of local justices and the actual business of local 
government was entrusted to salaried municipal commissioners. 

2.04 Und*r the East India Companv .—The system, was thus self- 
governing onlv in appearance. During the rule of the East India Com¬ 
pany, the predominant interests of the British were trade and commerce. 
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Bombay, Calcutta and Madras were the leading trading centres which 
handled the bulk of trade between India and England and other foreign 
markets. These towns included a substantial European and British po¬ 
pulation engaged in trade and commerce. The administration of these 
trading ports, as well as provision of sanitary services to meet the demands 
of the European population, were considered important. It was also 
necessary for the smooth flow of commercial transactions that law and 
order was maintained in these cities through a town constabulary. 
The expenditure on these services was met by the residents of the towns. 
The establishment of local government was thus motivated primarily to 
serve British interests rather than introduce local self governing bodies. 
These institutions were dominated by the British and the servants of the 
East India Company and only a handful of upper class educated Indians 
were associated with their working. The bulk of the urban population 
bad no opportunity to participate in the functioning of these, institutions. 

2.05. The interests of the East India Company were primarily commer¬ 
cial and the administration was dominated by these considerations. With 
the transfer of power to the Crown in 1858, India became a part of the 
British Empire and the administration of the country was oriented to 
further the interests of the British imperialism. This led to the political 
consolidation of the country and the establishment of a uniform system 
of law and administration, which in turn resulted in the growth of a huge 
and complex administrative machinery with a large number of depart¬ 
ments. The Government had to shoulder responsibility in the sphere of 
public works and social services. Some administrative devolution also 
became imperative, as such a vast country could not be governed efficient¬ 
ly by a central authority. 

2.06. As a result of these developments, provincial legislatures were 
created gradually and local government institutions began to grow. How¬ 
ever, the immediate stimulus to the development of local institutions arose 
out of the post-mutiny financial embarrassment of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India, which had accummulated by 1858, a debt of £98 millions. 
Monev required for the develonment of roads, public works, health, 
education and other local amenities was hardly available. James Wilson, 
the then Finance Member, proposed financial decentralisation and the 
responsibility for roads and public works was assigned to the Provincial 
'Governments. The Provincial Governments in turn transferred the res¬ 
ponsibility for running these services to local bodies. 

2.07. Local bodies to raise resources for police and local works .— 
Sir John Lawrence’s resolution of 1864 was prompted bv these considera¬ 
tions. Owing to the abolition of the income, tax in 1865, the Imperial 
funds stood urgently in need of relief. Tt was. therefore, decided that the 
cost of town police must in future be directly borne bv towns-folk them¬ 
selves. All the towns, subjected to the new responsibility were permitted 
to enjoy municipal institutions and the surplus funds after meeting the cost 
of town police could he devoted to education, local improvement and works. 
In anv case, the resolution proved to be vastlv more effective in creating 
municipal institutions than the earlier actions of the Government of India 
By 1870, every town of importance had a municipality. However, these 
municipal bodies "'me completely under the control of the District Magistrate 
and the town people were associated onlv for raising funds for the main¬ 
tenance of police, conservancy and road repairs. 
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2.08. Impact of socio-economic changes .—The development of local 
government after 1870 was again conditioned by the social and economic 
changes which the Indian society was experiencing. The spread of English 
education and the impact of western culture resulted in changes in religious 
and social ideas and values. These changes brought in their train new 
concepts of social justice and political rights. The rule of law, security 
of the private property, new system of education, commercial and industrial 
growth and the entry of India into the world market, led to cumulative 
changes in the social structure. New urban communities arose around the 
centres of industrial and commercial activities. The social composition of 
these urban centres including doctors, lawyers, teachers, traders, etc. was 
vastly different from that of the traditional towns and cities. In these new 
centres, the barriers of caste were shaken and the authoritarian and feudal 
basis of society slowly began to be transformed into a society based on 
social justice and equality. The educated Indians began to question the 
policies of the British rulers and demanded more political rights and greater 
share in the administration and superior public services. 

2.09. Ripon Reforms and after .—The British Government could, no 
longer, remain unaffected by the growth of the new social, economic and 
political philosophy and was compelled to provide an outlet for the rising 
aspirations and expectations of the people. If the British Empire was to 
be sustained, it was necessary to associate a larger number of Indians with 
the administration. The growing demand for political and social justice 
and the national urge for self-government had to be met in some manner 
The reforms initiated by Ripon were intended to meet these demands and 
aspirations. By 1882, the system of local government had extended to 
almost all urban centres. 

2.10. In the subsequent years, dissatisfaction against the British rule 
spread among larger sections of people. The urban centres became the 
focal points from where the educated Indians began to agitate for political 
freedom. Ripon’s well-known Resolution of 1882, emphasising the primacy 
of political education over the efficiency in local administration, was meant 
precisely to provide an outlet to these national aspirations. Tt also conceded 
■the principle of the local administration being run by an elected committee 
and more loqal functions being allocated to the municipal bodies. But 
these reforms were never put into practice and the local government 
continued to be controlled by the District Magistrate. 

2.11. Ripon was succeeded by Viceroys who were not prepared to put 
political education above efficiency. Lord Curzon believed in centralised 
control, which reinforced the dominant position of officers and departmental 
employees. As a result, a rigid system of supervision was created, running 
from the municipality unto the Secretarv of State. Such a svstem of official 
tutelage completely thwarted the growth of self-governing institutions and 
civil consciousness. 

2.12. Slow growth of self-governing institutions .—Although the muni¬ 
cipal boards had been established in most of the cities, the urban local 
government could not strike roots in India even after a hundred years of 
existence for the system had been imported from the West for a society, 
which was organised differently. The Indian cities had grown round the 
princely courts, seats of government, pilgrim centres and temples, etc., 
where the traditions of local self-government never grew. Even in the 
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new urban communities which grew up during the British rule owing to 
the development ot commerce, irade, industry and transport, notnmg 
comparable to the political and administrative autonomy of the European 
or English cities ever existed. The institutions representing exclusively the 
civic interests of the inhabitants of the towns were never created. 

2.13. Lack of social cohesion and civic consciousness.— The Indian 
society was divided into castes, occupational groups and religious com¬ 
munities. These social groups did not develop an emotional attachment 
with the local areas. Tneir allegiance was primarily to caste or religious 
groups rather than to tne local community. There was no meaningful 
interaction between the various groups for solving the civil problems and 
meeting the needs of the community as a whole. The ward of the city 
could never become the basis of community life. Election of members 
to the municipal bodies was governed more by considerations of caste and 
community than by territorial loyalty. The majority of the urban popula 
tion had its moorings in the rural areas with hardly any abiding interest 
in the problems of the city. In such circumstances, a sense of belonging 
to an urban community and civic consciousness never developed. Conse¬ 
quently, the citizens were apathetic to what happened to the citv and to 
the solution of its problems. Matters of common interest continued to 
be, those of religious endowments, festivals and social conventions rather 
than the provision of civic services. 

2.14. Not much scope for non-officials. —The challenge offered by the 
city government did not produce any sustained response from public men. 
During the period of official control, local governing institutions hardly 
gave any scope to non-official members to participate in the affairs of the 
local administration. At the same time, not enough was done to strengthen 
the system of local government. The social structure of the cities, consti¬ 
tuted as it was of particular groups, with varied behaviour, customs and 
attitudes, failed to produce the sense of cohesion, and this resulted in the 
lack of integration and common programme of action to which a vigorous 
leadership could address itself. The leaders did not involve themselves in 
the development of civic amenities but utilised the local institutions to agitate 
for the national freedom. 

2.15. Bombay City Government pattern. —The working of local govern¬ 
ment for these long years, however, was not altogether barren of results. 
The Presidency towns attained a system of responsible government. Under 
the Bombay City Municipal Corporation Act, 1888, the city-council of 
Bombay was.constituted of a majority of elected members; half of whom 
were elected directly, one-quarter indirectly by the councillors and only 
the remaining one-fourth continued to be nominated. Secondly, a ‘Standing 
Committee’ of the Council was formed to undertake the major portion of 
the work of the Council. The Council had an elected Chairman. The 
foundations of an autonomous and responsible local government, thus 
firmly laid, in Bombay, have endured with some minor modifications to the 
present day. In all large cities, the idea of administration by an elected 
committee had come to be regarded as the natural form of the municipal 
organisation. 

2.16. Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. —The recommendations of the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1909 did not receive much attention and 
they were implemented only when the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms of 
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1919 gave a large measure of autonomy to the provincial legislatures. The 
responsibility for local government was taken out of the hands of the District 
Officers and placed under a department controlled by a popular Minister. 
The district officers ceased to be Chairmen of local bodies, though they 
were vested with powers of supervision over them. At the same time the 
franchise for election to local bodies was substantially widened. In some 
Provinces, the municipal bodies were given the power to raise or lower 
rates of taxes within the statutory limits. 

2.17. Elected councils and elected chairman. —The popular Ministers 
of Provincial Governments appointed under the Government of India Act, 
1919, proceeded to establish elected councils and gave executive authority 
to the elected Chairman. The approach was more liberal and there was 
a deliberate attempt to give the local bodies greater freedom from outside 
control. However, the Government would sometimes issue directives 
prohibiting certain acts and in extreme cases supersede the local body. 
Apart from this negative approach, no attempt was made to strengthen the 
administrative machinery of local bodies. 

2.18. No attention to administrative machinery. —Laws governing 
local bodies enacted during the period 1917 to 1937, failed to prescribe 
an effective system for day-to-day management of municipal affairs. 
Hardly any attention was paid to the question of administrative efficiency 
and fixation of responsibility for the proper performance of municipal 
functions. A system of delegating responsibility to various committees 
for supervising and guiding the performance of municipal functions such as 
public health, education, etc., was not evolved in most of the Provinces. 
Lven the Standing Committees of Bombay and Madras Corporations and 
some other municipal boards failed to coordinate the budget estimates of 
the various committees at the final stage. 

. 2.19. Obstacles to healthy growth. —Another factor which came in 
the way of the development of urban local government was the lack of 
urban traditions and an urban way of life among the vast majority of 
city dwellers. Indian cities have grown by additions and agglomerations 
of small and large villages and by inclusion of rural migrants pushed out 
of the villages by the, "economic pressure. The migrants continued to 
retain the rural out-look and would not sever ties with their ancestral 
homes. Their attitudes, values and behaviour patterns differed from those 
of the town dwellers, ’ This resulted not only in social and cultural 
maladjustment of the migrants but also in a lack of interest in civic 
activities This cultural and behavioural gap between several layers of 
differentially urbanised persons resulted in a lack of citizenship partici¬ 
pation and in the failure of the city to grow into a coherent social 
community. 

2.20. Emphasis on national freedom movement. —The Indian leaders 
gradually came to realise that the concepts of local autonomy and local 
government as a training ground for bigger political responsibilities were 
intended to divert the peoples attention from the goal of national freedom. 
The leaders therefore, focussed their attention more upon the attainment 
of Independence. After 1920, the Indian National Congress laid greater 
emphasis on national politics and shifted its activities from urban to rural 

areas. 
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2.21. Deficiencies of municipal administration. —The shortcomings in 
the system of urban local government have, in no small measure, been 
due to the inadequate planning and drafting of municipal laws. Almost 
all Acts were deficient in certain respects. Not much was done to assist 
the system of local government to grow and hardly any thought was given 
to the method of recruitment, conditions of service and training or the 
personnel. Relations of the Government with local bodies were limited 
to the control and supervision of the local bodies by the State Government 
directly or through the District Magistrate. The' committee system on 
which the local government mainly depends, was never developed fully. 
The problems of augmenting the local finances and of evolving a basis of 
grants were left un-resolved. No effort was made to assess the problems 
and implications of urbanisation and the needs and requirements of the 
urban administration in a changing society. Nothing was done to infuse 
the local government with dynamic ideas and bring the administration in 
touch with the realities of the situation. 

2.22. Local government is vital for securing the participation of the 
people in the tasks of nation building. Social and economic develop¬ 
ment on a wide front makes it imperative that the administrative respons- 
bilities should be rationally distributed between the Union and State 
Governments and local bodies. National policies become meaningless 
if they do not have a local relevance and do not reach down to the local 
communities. Local authorities are the channels which involve the 
people in the planning process and stimulate popular participation. 

2.23. New tasks of local bodies. —The social and economic structure 
of the Indian society is undergoing a radical change as a result of planned 
economic development. The most significant of these changes centre 
round the reorganisation of the rural-urban relationship. In view of the 
new conditions arising out of the processes of industrialisation and 
urbanisation and the socio-economic changes ensuing from economic 
planning, the role of local government takes a new perspective^ It can, 
no longer, remain merely an instrument of political education and civic 
convenience, but has to become an institution for promoting social and 
economic development of the local community as an integral part of the 
national development. Another important task that the local authorities 
have to perform is to provide suitable means to the people for socio-cultural 
adaptation to the new conditions. This implies that the local authorities 
should function as institutions for Jbuilding necessary dynamism in the 
people and creating initiative for the transformation of the society. 

2.24. Local government since Independence. —A lot of thinking has 
been done on the subject of local government in independent India and 
far reaching reforms and changes have been effected. However, the 
primary emphasis has been on laying down a viable and virile system of 
local government in the rural areas. Article 40 of the Constitution lays 
down : 


“State shall take steps to organise village panchayats and to endow 
them to function as units of self government”. 

As a result of the Report of the Study Team for Community Development 
and National Extension Service, 1957, Panchayati Raj institutions have 
been established in no less than 12 States. They have been given fairly 
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only minor changes have been made in the system of urban local govern¬ 
ment. In the three Plans, rural areas have been involved in national 
planning and development, but the urban areas have been, by and large, 
left out of the main-stream of the developmental process. Certain financial 
assistance has also been made available to Panchayati Raj institutions, 
which is denied to the urban areas. 

2.25. There have been some sporadic attempts to reorganise the struc¬ 
ture of urban local government institutions in the various States through 
legislative enactments. The main trends and features of these legislative 
measures are as follows :— 


(a) Adult franchise has replaced limited franchise in local bodies 
in all the States. 


(b) The U. P. Amendment Act of 1952 and the Madhya Bharat 

Act of 1954, had provided for the election of the President 
of the Municipal Boards directly by primary voters. This 
experiment, however, failed and the States returned to the old 
practice of the Chairman/President being elected bv the 
Councillors. 

(c) Attempts have been made to strengthen the chief executive by 

giving him specific powers under the Acts or rules or by pro¬ 
viding for appointment of Executive Officers, where there 
were none. 

(d) There is an increasing tendency to make provisions in Municipal 

Acts for creating State cadres of municipal employees parti¬ 
cularly for Executive Officers, Engineers, Accountants. 
Health Officers, etc. 

(e) Attempts have been made to regulate the appointment, promo¬ 

tion and disciplinary control of municipal staff and to adopt 
the practice of making certain appointments on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Public Service Commission. 


(f) Attempts have been made to deal with small towns through 
Panchayati Raj legislation. The Gujarat Panchayats Act, 
1961', provides for the establishment of Nagar Panchayats for 
all places with population from 10,000 to 30,000, although 
in practice only municipalities with population upto 20,000 
have been converted into Nagar Panchayats. In Mysore, the 
Panchayat Act provides for the establishment of Town 
Panchayats for places with population ranging from 5,000 to 
10 , 000 . 


2.26. Central Council of Local Self-Government .-—Although the 
subject of local government has been exclusively assigned to- the States, 
the basic approach and policies for the development of municipal govern¬ 
ment have been common throughout the country and accordingly, the 
laws enacted by the different States have a common basis. The difficulties 
facing local bodies in matters such as the municipal services administra¬ 
tive set up and financial viability have common features. The problems 
of local government were reviewed by the First Conference of Ministers 
of Local Self Government in August, 1948. In 1954, the Central Council 
of Local Self Government was constituted under Article 263 of tne 
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Constitution, with the Union Minister of Health as the Chairman and 
the Ministers of Local Self Government from States as members. The 
functions and the working of the Council have been reviewed in Chapter 
Since 1959, the Ministry of Health has also been organising annual 
Conferences of the State Ministers of Town and Country Planning as also 
Conferences of Municipal' Corporations to discuss common problems of 
local authorities. These Conferences have, from time to time , adopted 
resolutions advising the Government on important matters such as housing, 
slum clearance, water supply and sewerage facilities in growing towns, 
financial problems, planning, town development and urban land policies, 
need of uniform legislation and drafting of model municipal acts, tr ainin g 
of municipal personnel, etc. Thus, attempts have been made to bring about 
a degree of uniformity in urban administration throughout the country. 


... 2 - 2 ]-Local government and Five Year Plans .—The first two Five Year 

f„ l S 0 C ' glVe v ny a ^ entio , n to urban local bodie s and it was only 
in the Hurd Five Year Plan that definite proposals for a co-ordinated 
urban development were made. This plan, envisaged a regional approach 
to problems of industrialisation and urbanisation and made provision for 
the preparation, with central assistance, of city and regional plans that 
should prescribe the broad pattern of land use and zoning in order to 
regulate and control the future development. The Plan also allocated 
a sum of Rs. 50 lakhs for starting a series of pilot projects in Urban 
Community Development to bring about social and environmental change 
in urban communities. Recognising that urban areas had not been 
actively associated with the Five Year Plan earlier, the Third Plan laid 
down :— 

“that in the next phase of planning, as many towns and cities as 
possible, at any rate those with a population of one lakh or 
more, should come into the scheme of planning in an organic 
way, each city mobilising its own resources and helping to 
create conditions for a better life for its citizens”. 


The Third Plan also recognised that urbanisation was an important aspect 
of the process of economic and social development, closely connected 
with the problems of migration from villages to towns, living standards 
in rural and urban areas, economic and social services in towns of varying 
sizes, housing for different income groups and civic facilities including 
water supply, sanitation, transport and power, location of industries, 
planning of land uses and civic administration. The plan went on to 
observe:— 


“The problems to be faced are formidable in size and complexity 
and solutions for them can be found not only by the State 
Governments but also by municipal administrations and by 
the public generally and if an increasing amount of community 
effort and citizenship participation can be called forth within 
each urban area. There are certain minimum directions in 
which action should be taken during the Third Plan so that 
for the future, at any rate, a correct course is set. These are— 

(i) control of urban land values through public acquisition 
of land and appropriate fiscal policies: 

fii) physical planning of the use of land and the preparation of 
master plans; 
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(iii) defining tolerable minimum standards for housing and other 

services to be provided for towns according to their re¬ 
quirements and also prescribing maximum standards to 
the extent necessary; and 

(iv) strengthening of municipal administration for undertaking 

new developmental responsibilities. 

2.28. The Third Plan made a provision of Rs. 5 crores for giving assis¬ 

tance for the preparation of master plans of metropolitan cities, State capi¬ 
tals, port towns, industrial centres and resource regions. As a result, by the 
end of the financial year 1964-65, 72 projects for the preparation of 

master plans had been approved and the work was in progress. The token 
provision of Rs. 50 lakhs for Urban Community Development remained 
largely unutilised because of the delay in deciding the approach and 
pattern of asistance for undertaking these projects. Following the interim 
report of this Committee, a start has been made to undertake 20 pilot 
projects of Urban Community Development in 1965-66. The policies 
with regard to acquisition and development of land as well as the control 
of land values and ensuring minimum standards of municipal services have 
largely remained unimplemented. The Plan did not envisage a proper 
machinery for the purpose. The Planning Commission addressed the 
State Governments in 1962 to take steps for the preparation of city 
development plans and their integration with the State Plans, but nothing 
could be done because the municipal bodies had not been oriented to the 
tasks of development and planning. The proposals to strengthen municipal 
administration to enable them to undertake new responsibilities of develop¬ 
ment and planning could make no progress in the absence of any clear 
policies about the organisation of municipal government. Even the pro¬ 
posal for starting the Central Institute for Training and Research in 
Municipal Administration could not be given effect to, inspite of the re¬ 
commendation of the Committee on Training of Municipal Employees, 
which submitted its report as far back as 1963. The Ministry of Health, 
for the first time, set up a Working Group to make proposals for local 
government scheme for the Fourth Five Year Plan and the preliminary 
memorandum on Fourth Plan provides a sum of Rs. 60 crores for muni¬ 
cipal training and research, urban community development, construction of 
bridges on railway crossings, mechanisation of transport for city refuse and 
improvement of sanitary and other conveniences. j 

2.29. Equipping local bodies for the tasksahead .—The Committee 
feel that changes in the structure and functioning of municipal bodies to 
accord with the unfolding needs of development and planning are essential. 
It is necessary that the municipal administration is strengthened, not only 
for carrying out the tasks of development and planning and of providing 
efficient municipal services, but also' for building up the grass roots of 
democracy and civic and community consciousness. The municipal 
administration, as it exists today, has inherited the legacy of the past 
weaknesses. It has neither the perspective nor the resources to fulfil its 
appropriate role in a developing and changing society, where towns are 
centres of social and intellectual life, of economic enterprise and political 
activity. Consequently it is of the greatest importance that it should be 
adequately equipped to plav its part properly, notwithstanding the small 
size of the urban sector in the total population of the country. 



CHAPTER IH 


OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS 


3.01. Role of local government in the present context .—With the 
establishment of the democratic set-up the basic emphasis of government 
has changed from the maintenance of law and order to the promotion of 
the welfare of the community. The Directive Principles of the Constitu¬ 
tion lay down: “The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting, as effectively as it may, a social order in which 
justice—social, economic and political, shall inform all the institutions of 
the national life.” In view of the changed concept of the State’s activity, 
local governments in urban areas have, not only to look after the usual 
functions of street lighting, conservancy and sanitation, roads and the like, 
but also to promote social and economic development. 

3.02. In the process of developmental planning, local authorities must, 
of necessity, play an effective and important role. They have to assess 
the local impacts of policies and programmes and must function in a 
manner which facilitates the fulfilment of the goals and targets of social 
and economic development. Local authorities can afford an opportunity 
to the local people to participate in local activities and schemes within 
the general framework of national policies. They can also stimulate local 
initiative and interest. In this new role, local government provides for the 
training of the citizen in economic and' social planning. By equalising 
living conditions, it brings the community nearer to the goal of socialism. 

3.03. The social and economic changes ensuing from the developmental 
efforts and the problems created in the process of urbanisation impose new 
responsibilities upon urban local governments- An important aspect of 
economic planning is the accelerated pace of industrialisation. Urban 
centres attract industries and the process of industrialisation and economic 
development lead to a rapid increase in their population. This has resulted 
in serious shortfalls in housing, public utilities and community 
facilities. Consequently, the urban environments have deteriorated 
giving rise to shanty towns and slums, heavy population con¬ 
centrations, uncontrolled land use, inadequate urban services such as water 
supply, sewerage and transport and deficient educational, recreational, 
health and welfare facilities. Such a situation has not only imposed in¬ 
tolerable living conditions and burdens on the community as a whole, but 
has also caused a serious set-back to industrial development. It is essential 
that urban growth is properly planned and controlled and adequate public 
utilities and community facilities are provided if haphazard urbanisation 
has to be avoided. 

3.04. The tasks of local authorities are not limited to providing 
services conductive to social and economic development; they must include 
the creation of suitable conditions for socio-cultural adaptation. Industria¬ 
lisation has meant a large influx of rural migrants to cities and towns 
creating problems of social maladjustment. The basic urban necessity is 
the creation of conditions in which the rural migrants can be stabilised and 
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absorbed into the life of the town. Industrialisation and economic pro¬ 
gress require changes in the social and cultural institutions and the belief 
and outlook of the people. 

3.05. The goals of the local government in the context of the changed 
conditions may be described as follows:— 

(a) to function as local units of self-government; 

(b) to provide local public services and conveniences for healthy 
living, work and play; 

(c) to ensure planned and regulated development of urban areas; 

(d) to mobilise local resources and utilise them to the maximum 
good of the community; and 

(e) to promote social, economic and cultural development in an 

integrated manner. J 

3.06. Place of local bodies in the .Government structure .—Local 
bodies are important units to help achieve the decentralisation of political 
power and promotion of democratic values. They are also an indispen¬ 
sable part of the governmental machinery, contributing to the efficiency 
at the higher echelons of Government by relieving them of purely local 
tasks. Local government can also be more efficient in routine matters 
by avoiding the inflexibilities inherent in a centralised system. As against 
departmental specialisation at the central and state levels, local bodies 
are the media through which functional compartmentalisation can be 
canalised into a co-ordinated plan of all round development at the commu¬ 
nity level. Local bodies can press into the service of the citizen specia¬ 
lised knowledge of technical departments. 

3.07. In India, there has been an increasing tendency on the part of 
the State Governments to take over more and more local functions, either 
directly or by creating special purpose agencies. This has been justified 
mainly on grounds of the poor performance and inefficiency of the local 
bodies in the discharge of their functions, inadequacy of efficient staff, 
want of financial resources, factionalism and mal-administration and 
indifference of citizens to civic affairs. In the planned social and economic 
development, some degree of centralisation is inevitable. Local 
schemes of development have to be formulated within the framework of 
national and regional policies and programmes. Moreover, many func¬ 
tions. which were formerly considered local, have, acquired regional and 
national importance in the wake of the rapid development in transport, 
communications and industry and are, therefore, subjected to a greater 
degree of control from above. The effects of poor health, inefficient 
schools and ill-kept roads and communications seldom stop at the boun¬ 
dary of local units and the now, more than ever, matters of concern tp both 
State and National Governments. Furthermore, the expanding nature of 
urban communities and the problems of urbanisation require wider areas 
under a unified administration, possessing large financial resources and 
technical know-how which are beyond the reach of local administration. 
The Committee are definitely of the view that the remedy lies _ not in 
depriving the local bodies of their functions but in improving and 
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strengthening their organisational and administrative set-up, allocating to 
them adequate resources and giving expert and technical help in the 
discharge of their functions. 

3.08. Approach to the question of local functions. —The allocation of 
functions to a local body depends upon the nature of work and the finan¬ 
cial and administrative resources and technical know-how at its disposal. 
There has to be greater state control, supervision and guidance in regard 
to functions which have either regional, state or national implications or 
which require large financial and technical resources. Nevertheless, there 
are community activities and functions which are be,st performed only by 
local authorities. The task of planning and area development must be 
carried out by the State Government or a regional authority specially 
set-up for the purpose, but the implementation of plans and execution of 
local functions would require active support of the local community. It 
is evident that the urban local body should generally be entrusted with the 
execution of programmes which relate exclusively to its jurisdiction. The 
Committee recognise that complete devolution of functions and an unlimit¬ 
ed local autonomy are not possible in the context of complex problems 
arising from the interlinked processes of social and economic growth and 
urbanisation. However, the need for coordination and inter-dependence 
between the State Governments and the local bodies cannot be minimised. 

It is in this context that the question of assigning functions to local autho¬ 
rities must be viewed. 

3.09. The Committee could not ignore the fact that the lack of efficien¬ 
cy on the part of local authorities has shaken the confidence of the people 
in their capacity to provide necessary civic services. It is not unusual 
that the supersession of a local body and the appointment of an official 
administrator is received by the local people with a degree of relief. The 
fact, however, is that the municipal machinery is being called upon to 
shoulder manifold and complex responsibilities, without being provided 
with an appropriate administrative machinery and requisite resources. 
The State Governments must, therefore, direct their attention to the task 
of giving local bodies adequate finances and powers and a suitable machi¬ 
nery to play their proper role. 

3.10. Present functions. —Assuming that the municipal authorities are 
vested with specific functions and powers, how far would these powers be 
exercised in practice? Most of the Municipal Acts lay down exhaustive 
lists of functions which are classified into obligatory and optional or 
discretionary functions. These functions are spelt out more or less in 
identical terms in the Municipal Acts of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh and cover wide 
fields of activity, such as medical and public health services, sanitation, 
water supply and drainage, education, municipal trading, housing, town 
improvement and planning, etc. The Municipal Acts of Assam and Bihar 
enumerate the purposes to which the municipal fund may be applied, while 
in Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Madras, the same are laid down in 
Financial Rules. The Acts of Orissa and West Bengal do not give any 
detailed enumeration of the functions of municipal bodies. 

3.11. Inadequate performance. —The Committee made a study of the 
expenditure pattern of 100 local bodies with a view to forming an idea 
of the adequacy or otherwise of municipal services provided by them; the 
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results of which are summed up in a paper included in Volume 111. The 
study has revealed the gross inadequacy of municipal services in all 
classes of towns, except in a few cities, where per capita expenditure 
exceeds Rs. 40 per annum. In 50 per cent of the local bodies studied, 
the per capita expenditure on public health and sanitation is less than one 
rupee annually. Water works exist in 33 of them and only 10 have 
underground sewerage. Most of the medium and small towns have no 
drainage system. Even in the larger towns, there exist open drains and 
in sizeable cities like Gorakhpur, Hyderabad, Kanpur and Lucknow, 
nearly 40 per cent of the streets are lacking in proper drainage facilities. 
In Hyderabad, Kanpur and Lucknow, more than 60 per cent of the houses 
have no connection with sewers. In Calcutta, one latrine serves 30 to 
50 persons. In Guntur, Ludhiana and Tiruchirapalli, where, protected 
water supply has existed for 55—60 years, the per capita daily availability 
of water is as low as 13, 15 and 24 gallons respectively. In Shahjahan- 
pur, where the Municipal Board has been in existence for about 100 years, 
the basic amenity of protected piped water supply was absent until recent¬ 
ly and the people had to depend entirely on private wells. It is evident 
that the essential obligatory duties are not being performed properly by 
even bigger urban local bodies. The position in small urban local bodies 
is worse. 

3.12. Obligatory and. discretionary functions. —The Committee gave 
considerable thought to the question whether it was necessary to make any 
distinction between obligatory and discretionary functions. On the other 
hand, enumeration of a large number of functions and their detailed break¬ 
up, into obligatory and discretionary, does not in any way help in their 
proper performance. It is not unusual that obligatory functions remain 
unattended to while the funds are diverted to discretionary activities. It 
was felt that if the statute makes some duties obligatory, the State Govern¬ 
ment can always call the local bodies to account for their failure to per¬ 
form such tasks, but in respect of discretionary functions or in the event 
of no' specific mention of obligatory functions, the State Government will 
not have the power to take action against the defaulting municipal body. 
The Committee have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the statute 
should set out the essential duties that must be performed by every muni¬ 
cipal body. The municipal bodies should also be given the option to 
undertake such desirable functions or services, as may promote develop¬ 
ment and generally help in the improvement of community amenities and 
civic facilities. An illustrative list of such functions is given in the 
Annexure to this Chapter. It may also be possible for the State Govern¬ 
ment to regulate, by orders other matters which would be a valid charge 
on the municipal funds. 

3.13. State Government and local functions .—The Committee took 
note of the fact that a large number of functions of local bodies are the 
same, as those of the State Government. The working of 
the State Government differs from that of the local bodies not 
so much in content, as in degree and extent. Matters of educa¬ 
tion, public health, housing, communication and transport are at once 
matters of local and wider importance and their performance by the 
different authorities at local, state and national levels is related to the 
area of operation. It should be the policy of the State Governments to 
utilise the local bodies, to the maximum extent, for the performance of 
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the local tasks, retaining to themselves the tasks of planning and provision 
of technical guidance, and help and execution of works covering large 
areas or regions. For instance, in the sphere of medical and public 
health, the State Government should undertake the promotion of medical 
education, maintenance and construction of specialised institutes and 
laboratories for the manufacture of vaccines, drugs and equipment and 
execution of national programmes, such as the eradication of malaria, 
small-pox and other communicable diseases. The relatively minor works 
of health should, however, be the responsibility of local bodies within 
their jurisdiction. It may be mentioned that the Gujarat Municipalities 
Act, 1964 has made detailed provision for transfer of a number of func¬ 
tions of the various State Government Departments to local bodies and 
allotment of requisite funds for their performance. The Committee 
commend the example of the"Gujarat Act for adoption by other States. 

3.14. The effective performance of functions by a local body is depen¬ 
dent, among other things, on the size and viability of the unit. The 
smaller local bodies cannot perform tasks requiring large resources and 
technical skills and involving areas beyond their jurisdiction. On the 
other hand, there are large cities and metropolitan areas where the 
widening gap between the citizen and the municipal council is leading to 
the deterioration in the maintenance of civic services in different locali¬ 
ties. It is, therefore, necessary, on the one hand, to have larger units of 
administration to tackle the more extensive projects of planning and 
development jointly for a number of local bodies and o n th e other, to 
have small decentralised units in bigger cities to undertake routine works 
of maintenance and improvement and for promoting the citizen’s active- 
participation. 



ANNEXURE TO CHAPTER III 
(Ref. para 3.12) 

OBLIGATORY FUNCTIONS OF URBAN LOCAL BODIES 

I— Public Health and Sanitation 

(a) Supply of safe and potable water and provision for inspection 
and analysis of piped water; 

(b) regulating or abating offensive or.dangerous trades, callings or 
practices; 

(c) removing noxious vegetation and abating all public nuisances; 

(d) public vaccination and inoculations, prevention and control of 
contagious, infectious and dangerous diseases; 

(e) prevention of pollution of water and air; 

(f) provision for rodent control; 

(g) acquiring, maintaining and regulating places for the disposal of 
dead bodies including crematoria, cremation grounds and burial 
grounds and disposal of unclaimed human dead bodies and 
carcasses of animals; 

(h) disposal of stray dogs and wild animals; 

(i) school health programmes; 

(j) clearing public streets, places and all spaces, which are open 
for enjoyment to public; 

(k) collection and disposal of night soil and rubbish and preparation 
of compost manures; 

(l) constructing and maintaining public latrines and urinals; 

(m) construction, maintenance and cleansing of drains, sewers, 
drainage works and sewage works; and 

(n) prevention of food adulteration. 

II- —Af edical Relief 

(a) Establishing and maintaining public hospitals, dispensaries, 
maternity, child welfare and family planning centres, and 
ambulance service; 

(b) maintaining and assisting the maintenance of veterinary 
hospitals; and 

(c) provision for anti-rabic treatment 
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III— Public Works 

fa) Construction, maintenance, alteration and improvement of 
public streets, bridges, sub-ways, culverts, causeways and the 
like; 

(b) control and regulation of building activity; 

(c) lighting public streets, places and buildings; 

(d) planting and maintaining trees on road sides and other public 
places; 

(e) provision of housing for conservancy staff; 

(f) securing and removing dangerous buildings and places; and 

(g) construction and maintenance of cattle pounds. 

IV— Education 

Establishing and maintaining pre-primary and primary schools. 

V— Development 

(a) Constructing, altering and maintaining markets, shopping 
centres, slaughter houses, baths, washing places, dhobighats, 
drinking water stand-posts, wells, public parks, gardens, water 
troughs for cattle and maintaining tanks and grazing grounds; 

(b) construction and maintenance of parking places and vehicle 
stands; 

(c) improving agriculture including reclamation of waste land ‘in 
the rural pockets inside municipal limits; 

(d) preparation of comprehensive plans for development and growth 
of the town. 

VI— Administrative and General 

(a) Preparation of annual and other reports; 

(b) maintenance and development of municipal property; 

(c) naming and numbering of streets, public places and premises; 

(d) erecting substantial boundary marks defining the limits of 
municipal areas; 

(e) . regulation of traffic and provision of traffic signs; 

(f) removing obstructions, encroachments and projections from the 
public streets, places and spaces; 

(g) registering of births and deaths and vital statistics; 

(h) protecting life and property from fire hazards and making 
arrangements for extinguishing fires; 

(i) fulfilling obligations imposed by law and enforcement of rules, 
byelaws, etc.; and 
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(j) promoting well-being of municipal employees and their 
dependents. 

DISCRETIONARY FUNCTIONS 

I— Public Health and Sanitation 

(a) Acquiring or assisting in the acquisition of suitable places for 
carrying on offensive and protected trades; 

(b) establishing and maintaining farms or factories for the disposal 
of sewage; 

(c) organisation, maintenance and management of chemical and 
bacteriological laboratories for detection of diseases, adultera¬ 
tion of food stuffs and drugs and research in the field of public 
health; and 

(d) watering public streets and places. 

II— Public Works 

(a) Construction of dwellings for the poor and houseless; 

(b) providing housing accommodation for employees of local body; 
and 

(c) establishing and maintaining relief works at the time of natural 
calamities like fire, famine, flood, scarcity, etc. 

III— Education and Social Welfare 

(a) Establishing, maintaining and assisting institutions of secondary 
and higher education; 

(b) undertaking cultural activities and assisting cultural institutions; 

(c) establishing, maintaining and assisting institutions of physical 
culture; 

(d) undertaking measures and programmes for social and moral 
welfare of the citizens; 

(e) provision of milk or mid-day meals for school children; 

(f) undertaking measures for and assisting adult literacy and social 
education; 

(g) undertaking urban community development programme and 
promoting public participation; 

(h) organisation, maintenance and assistance to institutions for 
infirm, sick, or incurable persons; 

(i) supply of milk to expectant or nursing mothers or infants; 

(j) providing and assisting the establishment of homes for orphans 
and destitutes; and 

(k) constructing, establishing and maintaining libraries, museums, 
community halls, swimming pools, places for entertainment and 
recreation, etc. 
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IV —Development 

(a) Development ot building sites, construction of houses and their 
disposal; 

(b) encouraging formation of co-operative house building societies 
and giving assistance to such societies; 

(c) undertaking schemes of slum clearance and programmes of 
redevelopment; and 

(d) provision of suitable accommodation for calves, cows, etc. 


V —Public Utilities L - 5 

(a) Supply of electricity and gas; 

(b) city transport services; and 

(c) milk supply schemes and setting up of dairies, poultry and dairy 
farms. 


VI —A dministrative 


(a) Contributing to and participating in the activities of the local 
bodies™ 6111 instltutes ’ trainin g centres and associations of local 

(b) arranging public receptions^ ceremonies, entertainment, sports, 

(c) arranging and controlling fairs, melas and exhibitions; 

(d) constructing and regulating the use of lodging houses, camping 

grounds, tourist bureau and rest houses; P S 

(e) establishment and maintenance of printing press and workshop 
tor municipal and private work, if possible; 

(f) for^heir^eiief S t0 C ° ntr01 beggars and va -§ rants and providing 


(g) undertaking commercial and industrial activities; and 

(h) conducting censuses and surveys. 

VII —Miscellaneous 


(a) Establishing and maintaining nurseries for trees, plants and 

vegetables; F 

(b) constructing and maintaining graneries, godowns, cold storages 

and f les f0r P reservation of food grains, food¬ 
stuffs and vegetables; and 


(c) regulation of weights and measures. 



CHAPTER IV DELIMITATION OF LOCAL AUTHORITY AREAS 


4.01. Procedure for constituting urban local bodies .—One of the most 
significant developments since Independence in the field of local government 
has been the establishment of a net-work of Panchayati Raj institutions. 
Each village or a group of villages has its own unit of*local administration, 
democratically constituted and vested with powers of taxation and perform- 
apce of functions. Before the, advent of the Panchayati Raj, the rural areas 
were covered by statutorily constituted District Boards. On the other hand, 
different States had passed laws for constituting municipal and other urban 
local bodies with exclusive jurisdiction over which the District Boards had 
no control. It was, therefore, a matter of privilege for any town, however 
small, to have an independent status on the basis of some urban characteris¬ 
tics. Most Municipal Acts did not lay down any specific criteria for 
constituting an urban local authority and the power to constitute such bodies 
and demarcate their limits was vested in the State Government. Their 
boundaries could be fixed or extended by notification in the Gazette, after 
inviting and considering the objections, if any, received from the local 
people. The establishment of an urban local body, therefore, depended 
on the recommendation of the district officials who were guided by a variety 
of considerations, such as the size, population, occupational composition, 
political consciousness and commercial and economic potentialities of the 
town. 


4.02. Criteria in Municipal Acts .—Definite criteria were laid 
down only in a few acts. The Bihar and Orissa Municipal 
Act of 1922 and the Bengal Municipal Act of 1932 prescribed 
population tests of 5,000 and 2,000 respectively, subject to 
the population density of 1,000 per square mile and 75 per cent 
of the adult male population being occupied in non-agricultural pursuits. 
The Bombay District Municipalities Act, 1901, prescribed population 
limits of 2,000 and 15,000 for small town municipalities. Elsewhere diffe¬ 
rent criteria came to be evolved as a matter of administrative practice. In 
the Uttar Pradesh, for instance, a place having an annual income of Rs. 
5,000 could be considered for being made into a Town Area, which could 
later be raised to the status of a municipality if it attained a population 
of 20,000 and an income of Rs. 40,000 per year. In the Punjab, the 
normal population limit has been prescribed as 10,000, but places with 
population of less than 2,000 have been given municipal status when their 
income exceeded Rs. 25,000. In Madras, the practice has been to con¬ 
stitute a town into a municipality only if the population exceeded 20,000, 
which usually assured it an income of about Rs. 1 lakh per annum., 

4.03. Tendency to include small towns in Panchayati Raj .-—In recent 
years, criteria for constituting urban local bodies have been laid down in 
some Municipal and the Panchayati Raj Acts. In Gujarat and 
Madras, though the Municipal Acts do not lay down any specific criteria, 
the Panchayat Acts contain provisions which indirectly prescribe the 
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minimum limit for the constitution of municipalities. Thus a municipality 

more than^lowir^ m , ¥ ad ^ as . Stat e for a locality with a population of 

than 30 00n 2 °’w?th “ p ujarat for £ towns with a population of more 

VSPt 3 ao 00 t °‘ W th ,, the eaforcement of the Gujarat Panchayats Act of 
}™\ r 42 t0 ™ s u with Population of 20,000 or less have been converted 

n/UcYm ar P ,ftA h n a A y f an u d 45 former municipal bodies with population 
of less than 10,000 have been converted into Panchayats. In the Mysore 
Panchayat Act, theft is a provision to constitute a Panchayat Town in 
localities with population ranging between 5,000 and 10,000 and an 
annua! income of more than Rs. 10,000. According to the new Andhra 
Pradesh Municipalities Act, 1965, it is obligatory for the State Govern- 
ment to constitute a municipality for local areas with a population 
ol 25,000 or more. The State Government may convert a pan- 
nAAAn mt ° a Munici Pality, if the minimum population is not less than 
20,000, income not less than Rs. 1 lakh per annum and the place has 
some urban characteristics. The new Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 
1^65, P 10v * dcs any local area of which the population is not less than 
10,000 could be constituted into a municipality. It will be seen that there 
is a growing tendency to make the small town an integral part of the 
Panchayati Raj and give municipal status to bigger towns. The inclusion 
of small and even medium towns in the Panchayati Raj entitles them to 
the financial assistance available to rural areas under the Community 
Development programme and various plan projects. For these reasons, 
a few marginal municipalities in Rajasthan have preferred to become 
panchayats. 

4.04. Different types of urban authorities. —In all the States there are 
municipal Acts under which municipal bodies are constituted. In some 
States such as U.P., Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh and Jammu and-Kashmir, there are also provisions for the crea¬ 
tion of Notified Areas. The members of these Notified Area 
Committees are generally nominated by the State, Government. The 
municipal acts confer upon, the State Government the power to extend 
any of their provisions to the Notified Areas. There are special Acts in 
some States for the creation of Corporations for leading towns. In Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Assam, Punjab and Jammu and Kashmir, there are so far, no 
Corporations but steps are being taken to enact laws in some of these 
States. Cantonments are a specialised type of urban local bodies, which 
function under the control and supervision of the Union Defence Minis- 
try, in accordance with the provisions of the Cantonments Acts, 1924. 


4.05. Census definition of urban places vis-a-vis criteria for constitut¬ 
ing urban local bodies .—The municipal bodies are thus constituted for 
the urban areas with the size of population as the main consideration. 
However, this does not imply that, places having equal population will 
always be constituted into municipal bodies, nor is it necessary that all 
places classified as urban in the Census Report will have urban local 
bodies. As many as 829 places classified by the 1961 Census as urban, 
mostly with population of 5,000 and above had panchayats. The Census 
classified as many as 4197 places with population varying from 5,000 to 
20,000 as rural, although a number of them had urban local bodies. The 
Census Report of 1961 has laid down definite criteria for determining 
urban localities namely (a) population of 5,000 or more (b) density of 
not less than 1,000 per square mile; and (c) at least 75 per cent of the work¬ 
ing population being-engaged in non-agricultural occupations. This has 
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resulted in 803 places which were classified as urban in 1951, being 
transferred to rural category and 443 places toeing brought in under the 
urban category. Thus the number of towns came down from 3060 to 
2700 in 1961. Even so, 268 towns with population of less than 5,000 
were classified as urban for special characteristics such as industrial town¬ 
ship, railway colony, pilgrim centre, hill-station or tourist resort and the 
existence of some type of urban administration. However, m the u.P. a 
large number of Town Area Committees were not recognised as urban 
places. A large number of places with population of about 20,000 were 
not classified urban mainly because they did not satisfy the occupational 
test of 75 per cent of the working population being non-agricultural. Most 
of these places did, however, have some urban characteristics such as 
shopping areas, commercial activities and medical and educational 

institutions. 


4.06. Obligation to provide some minimum amenities. —The generic 
term “urban local body” includes a large variety of heterogeneous units 
ranging from the colossal metropolitan corporations of Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay to the, tiny town areas, which are incapable of a homogeneous treat¬ 
ment. It is obvious that a small Municipality or Town Area has not the 
resources to employ properly qualified staff or maintain high standards 
of civic amenities. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that an urban local 
body must provide a modicum of civic services. After a good deal of 
deliberation, the Committee have reached the conclusion that the lowest 
.grade municipal body must provide the following minimum facilities: 

(a) potable water supply; 

(b) street lighting, preferably electric; 

(c) drainage, at least pucca surface drains; 

(d) surfaced roads and streets; and 

(e) sanitation, conservancy and arrangements for the disposal of 
town refuse and prevention of epidemics. 

4.07. Towns with a population of 20,000 should be viable units for 
providing minimum services. —The Committee found that even if the 
modest tests referred to in the preceding paragraph were applied, a large 
number of towns, now enjoying the privilege of having one or another 
type of urban local body, mostly those with population of less than 
50,000, would be disenfranchised. The Committee felt alarmed at the 
prospect and wish to lay down in clear terms that they have no intention 
to disenfranchise such bodies. However, the Committee recommend that 
all municipalities, which do not at present satisfy the minimum standards 
should within a period of five years make up the deficiency. The provi¬ 
sion of amenities depends upon the availability of financial resources. 
Important as financial viability is, the Committee are aware that if it were 
made the sole consideration for the establishment of urban local bodies, 
many a sizeable town would be left out. The Committee are of the 
view that every town with a population of 20,000 and more should have 
.the capacity to raise funds for providing and maintaining the minimum 
services. In case of existing municipalities and those which may be set up 
in future, if any of them has not enough resources, it should make efforts 
to raise adeqv.ate resources in a period of five years to meet the cost of 
minimum services, and during the interval the State Government should 
give it special assistance to fill up the budgetary deficit. 
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4.08. Places with population less than 20,000 may form part of 
Panchayati Raj. —The rural areas require semi-urban centres to provide 
market facilities for selling their produce and buying their necessities, post 
office, banking facilities, repair workshops, recreation and the like. Such 
centres should be within bullock-cart reach of villages. Wherever intelli- 
.gent and purposeful colonisation has been attempted, provision has been 
made for providing focal centres for agricultural activities and social and 
cultural amenities. Small towns in India have been serving that purpose 
from times immemorial, but now many of them are in a state of decline. 
There is need to re-vitalise them. Recently there has been an encourag¬ 
ing trend to incorporate small towns in Panchayati Raj. Notable among 
them are the efforts of the Gujarat State which has converted local bodies 
with population of less than 10,000 into Village Panchayats, and those 
with population ranging between 10,000 and 20,000 into Nagar Pan¬ 
chayats. The Committee are of the opinion that the dividing line between 
the urban local bodies and the Panchayati Raj institutions should be drawn 
at towns with population of 20,000. Those which have a larger popula¬ 
tion should be classed as urban local bodies and those which have a 
smaller population should be incorporated in the Panchayati Raj. 

4.09. Population the main criterion. —In coming to the aforesaid con¬ 
clusion, the Committee considered whether the density of population and 
the occupational composition of the town should be taken into account in 
determining whether an urban local body should be established, but have 
come to the decision that in view of the high population criterion laid 
down, there is no need to take these factors into account. For similar 
reasons the Committee do not consider that the existence of urban charac¬ 
teristics such as streets, drainage, water supply, pacca houses and public 
institutions has much relevance to the issue. The Committee are, how¬ 
ever, prepared to make exception for marginal cases and recommend that 
where the population is less than 20,000 by not exceeding 10 per cent, the 
State Government should have the discretionary power, after taking into 
account the population density, occupational composition and urban chara¬ 
cteristics, to constitute such a place into an urban local body. 

4.10. Some exceptions. —Certain types of townships such as industrial 
towns, pilgrim and tourist centres and hill-stations raise special considera¬ 
tions. The industrial towns have grown around factories and are essen¬ 
tial for the economic development of the country. Their civic services 
are financed and maintained by the industries, the pilgrim and tourist 
centres and hill stations have to meet the requirements of seasonal or 
occasional influx. The cases of all such townships should form an excep¬ 
tion to the normal rule and are dealt with in the latter ’portion of this 
chapter. 

4.11. Criteria for Municipal Corporations. —The Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions may continue to be incorporated by special laws. The Corpora¬ 
tions vary widely in population and resources. In 1961, of the 24 Corpo¬ 
rations, 12 had an annual revenue of more than a crore of rupees each, 
seven between Rs. 50 lakhs and a crore and 5, less than Rs. 50 lakhs. 
Half of the Corporations had population of less than 5 lakhs each and three 
less than even 2 lakhs. The All India Council of Mayors, in its memoran¬ 
dum on the questionnaire of the Committee, suggested a minimum popu¬ 
lation limit of 5 lakhs for the conversion of municipalities into autonom¬ 
ous corporations subject to special considerations of industrial growth and 
commercial importance of the city. The Council also suggested that all 
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the State capitals should have Corporations irrespective of the population 
limit. The idea of a Corporation carries with it a certain amount of 
prestige and civic pride but it also creates responsibilities for raising higher 
financial resources. Its structure and administrative machinery would have 
to conform to the size of the city. The establishment of a Corporation raises 
hopes and aspirations, which cannot be satisfied in the absence of appro¬ 
priate resources, thus leading to frustration and disillusionment. The 
Committee are, therefore, of the view that Corporations should ordinarily 
be constituted only for cities having a population of 5 iakhs or more and an 
annual revenue of not less than one crore of rupees. 

4.12. Grading of municipal bodies .—Even after excluding small 
towns with population of less than 20,000 on the one hand and Corpora¬ 
tions on the other, we are left with a wide range of disparity in the size 
and resources of loeal bodies. The Committee are of the opinion that a 
categorisation of municipal bodies into suitable grades is inescapable, if 
any homogeniety in administrative services, civic facilities, tax resources, 
grants and the like within each grade is to be introduced. Many States 
have so far made no attempts in that direction. The following table gives 
some details of the classification in States, where attempts in that direction 
have been made:— 


Name of State 

Grade I 

Grade II 

Grade III 

Grade IV 

Grade V. 

Kerala 

. Income 
exceeding 
Rs. 5 lakhs 

Rs. 2 Iakhs 
to 

Rs 5 lakhs 

Rs. 1 \ lakhs 
to 

Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Below Rs. 

1 | lakh 
dr 
i -5 


U.P.. 

. Exceeding 
Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Rs. 2'5 lakhs Rs. 1 lakh 
to to 

Rs. 5 lakhs Rs. 2’ 5 lakhs 

Rs. 40,000 
to 

Rs. 1 lakh. 


Bihar 

. Rs. 8 lakhs 
& above. 

Rs. 3 lakhs 
to 8 lakhs. 

Rs. 1 lakhs 
to 

Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Below 

Rs. 1 lakh 

•• 

Andhra Pradesh (') 

. Rs. 6 to 
io lakhs. 

Rs. 3 to 

8 lakhs. 

Less than 

Rs. 3 lakhs. 



Rajasthan . 

. Population 
exceeding 
50,000 
Income. 

Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Income 

Rs. 2 lakhs 

Income 

1 2 lakhs. 

Rs. 40,000 
to 

Rs. 1 lakh 

Below 

Rs. 40,000 

M. P. 

. Population 
exceeding 
50,000 

Population 
20—-50 
thousands. 

.Population 

10—20 
thousands 

Population 

below 

10,000 


Maharashtra 

Do. 

Do. 

Below. 

20..000 




(*) Municipalities with income of Rs. io Iakhs and above have been given a special 
grade and those with income of more than Rs. io lakhs combined with large population and 
commercial importance have been classified as Selection Grade. 
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The State of Madras has recently adopted a more realistic and comprehen¬ 
sive system of classification based on population, total income and annual 
per capita income. Municipalities with a population exceeding 2,50,000, 
a minimum income of Rs. 75.00.000 and a minimum per capita income 
of Rs. 30, have been placed in a Special Grade. Next come the Selection 
Grade municipalities with population ranging’ between 1,00,000 and 
2,50,000, an income of Rs. 20,00,000 or more and a per capita income 
of Rs. 20 or more. Municipalities having a population between 50,000 
and 1,00,000, an income of Rs. 7,50,000 or more and a minimum per 
capita income of Rs. 15/- are classified as Grade I, those with population 
ranging between 35,000 and 50,000, an income of Rs. 3,50,000 or more 
and a per capita income of Rs. 10 or more as Grade II and those with a 
population of less than 35,000 and a minimum income of Rs. 1 lakh are 
classified as Grade III. 

4.13. The Committee are of the opinion that the system followed in 
the State of Madras, namely basing the classification on population, total 
income and per capita income is sound in principle. There may, how¬ 
ever, be exceptional cases where a particular municipality may not satisfy 
all the three tests but the combined effect of population, annual income 
and per capita income and other circumstances may entitle it to a higher 
classification. Under such conditions, the State Government may allocate 
a higher grade to the municipal body. 

4.14. Delimitation of municipal areas. —The constitution of a munici¬ 
pal body presupposes the delimitation of an area to be controlled and 
administered by it. The current practice is to delimit the municipal 
boundaries with reference to the existing compact area of habitation, leav¬ 
ing the area outside the limit to grow unhindered in a chaotic manner. 
For a considerable time until the municipal body approaches the State 
Government for the extension of its boundaries, the peripheral areas arc 
subjected to land speculation and haphazard building activity, dis-organis- 
ing the life of the surrounding villages. An overwhelming majority of the 
respondents to the Committee’s questionnaire subscribed to the view that 
the boundaries of the urban local bodies should take into account the 
growing needs of spatial and functional development and the interdepen¬ 
dence between the town and the surrounding rural areas. The Committee 
generally agree with these views but must reckon with a number of factors 
which militate against the inclusion of large rural areas within the munici¬ 
pal, limits. Inspite of substantial expansion taking place all around on the 
periphery, rnanv towns such as Calcutta. Madras, Patna, Baroda. Ahmeda- 
bad and Bangalore are reluctant to extend their limits. On the other hand, 
the Corporations of Delhi, Kanpur, Lucknow. Varanasi, Agra and Poona 
have included sizeable rural areas within their limits. 

4.15. Objections of rural people against inclusion. —The inclusion of 
a rural area within the municipal limits raises many problems. If the 
whole panchayat area is included within the limits of the urban local 
authority it necessarily leads to 1 the abolition of the panchavat. On the 
other hand if only a part of the area of a panchayat is included within the 
urban limits the revenues of the panchayat are reduced. The panchavats 
can be aboiished only with the concurrence of the Panchayati Rai Depart¬ 
ment and such concurrence may not readily be forthcoming. The rural 
people are afraid that they will be subjected to new or higher rates of 
taxation, if included within the urban local body. Such taxation may not 

16 M, of H.—3. 
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be within their capacity to pay and for a long time they may not get ail 
the municipal facilities. Further, they are deprived of the financial and 
other benefits available to the Panchayati Raj institutions. With expand¬ 
ing urbanisation, their village sites might be acquired. The result is that 
very often the rural people resist the proposal for the absorption of their 
areas within the municipal limits. 

4.16. Difficulties of including large areas. —Often the municipal 
authorities are also reluctant to extend their jurisdiction beyond the built- 
up area for the reason that the revenue that is likely to accrue by the in¬ 
clusion of the village areas is far from being commensurate with the 
liabilities involved. The provision of urban services, such as electricity, 
water supply, sewerage and drainage, transport and roads in the extended 
areas would involve considerable capital costs. The Commissioner of the 
Poona Corporation pointed out that the property taxes derived from rural 
properties were meagre and the expenditure even on the paving of lanes, 
conservancy and street lighting was far in excess. He was, therefore, 
opposed to the inclusion of more areas within city limits. The dichotomy 
in the matter of municipal amenities and services in the rural areas in¬ 
cluded within the municipal limits and the urban area is, bound to persist 
for a long time, as the gap between the standard of services in the villages 
and the town is great and the work of land development in the absorbed 
areas would involve considerable finance and time. After giving ful! 
weight to the arguments on either side, the Committee recommend that 
local authorities should as far as possible include within their limits 
peripheral areas which are likely to become a part of the growing town in 
the next 10 or 20 years and plan for the gradual extension of services to 
such areas. During the developmental stage, the newly included rural areas 
may pay lower rates of tax, as in Delhi, which may be raised later after 
full development. 

4.17. Principles for fixing or extension of municipal boundaries. —The 
Committee recommend the following principles regarding the fixation or 
extension of municipal boundaries:— 

(a) Requirements ‘of the future urbanisation over a period of 10 to 
20 years according to a Master Plan should be taken into 
account and contiguous areas brought together, leaving a 
peripheral green belt of sufficient width. The green belt should 
ensure proper control and prevention of fresh construction. 

(c) The rural areas included are likely to continue to have agri¬ 
limits, the new boundaries should include all the lands attached 
to the village. In case the village area is very extensive and 
there are distinct boundaries such as a river or a canal, it should 
not be necessary to include the entire village within the town 
but only the affected portion upto the distinct boundary. 

(c) The rural areas included are likely to continue to have agri¬ 
cultural activities till the land is taken over for building 
purposes. The benefits of Rural Community Development 
programme and other grants and facilities that were available 
to the rural community should continue to be paid to the 
municipal body to enable it to discharge such functions in 
resoect of rural areas, as were being performed by the Pancha- 
yats prior to their merger with the municipal authority. 
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4.18. Pilgrim centres , tourist resorts, etc .—The pattern of local 
administtation for places such as pilgrim centres, tourist resorts and hill 
stations whose permanent resident population is small, but which attract a 
large number of people during certain periods of the year, has to be different 
from that of other towns. Since the pilgrims, tourists and visitors to those 
places contribute to the resources and economy of the area, it is important 
that adequate facilities and services should be provided for the needs of 
the large number of seasonal visitors. To cite an example, the hill town 
of Mussoorie has a stationary population of less than 10,000, but has an 
annual income of over Rs. 25 lakhs, which is mainly derived from the toll 
tax on entry. It enables the local body to provide a high level of services. 
The representatives of the local population may not pay proper attention 
to the interests of the visitors. It is, therefore, necessary to have a special 
set-up to ensure the proper control and management of public utilities and 
municipal amenities in the larger interests of pilgrims, tourists and visitors. 
The Committee recommend that the State Governments may reserve the 
power to nominate 3 or. 4 persons to such Municipal Boards or Councils 
to safeguard the general interests of pilgrims, tourists and visitors. 

4.19. Industrial townships .—A number of industrial townships have 
sprung up either in the midst of rural areas or in the proximity of existing 
towns. Broadly speaking, these can be classified as follows:— 

( 1) Single industry townships like Rourkela. Bhilai and Jamshedpur. 

(2) Townships having an industrial complex such as Durgapur. 

(3) Small townships like Heavy Electricals Ltd. near the city of 
Bhopal and Indian Telephone Industries and Hindustan Aero¬ 
nautics Ltd., etc. near Bangalore. 

Jamshedpur started as a single industry township but has developed into an 
industrial complex.' 

4.20. Some features and problems .—The industrial townships have some 
common features. They maintain civic services of a high order which are 
heavily financed by the industry. They have their own s'ystem of water 
supply, drainage, street lighting and conservancv. Because of employment 
opportunities they offer, the new industrial townships act as magnets, 
attracting a large number of employment seekers, traders and ancillary 
workers. It invariably leads to the uncontrolled growth of dwelling houses, 
shops, jhuggis and slums, poor sanitation and law and order problems 
which are by no means confined to the periphery. Tn fact, the company 
townships and the adjacent developing areas potentially form one big 
township and cannot escape the consequences flowing from the proximity 
of one another. Even though the non-project population of industrial 
townships serves the project population, the project authorities of the town¬ 
ship do not generally provide civic services and public amenities to popula¬ 
tion other than their own. Company township and the adjoining areas 
however form a single urban complex for all practical purposes. In some 
cases, the adjoining areas have their own urban local bodies, as in Jamshed¬ 
pur, where two other Notified Area Committees of Jugsalai and Adityapur 
are functioning. Durgapur covers the area of two superseded municipalities 
and n number of Union Boards. Should all such local bodies be brought 
within the jurisdiction of a single civic administration? The project 
authorities of the industrial townships are reluctant to amalgamate or merge 
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with other local bodies out of the fear that such amalgamation or merger 
would throw a greater burden on the industries and lower their standard 
of services of the project townships. They fear that in course of time the 
non-project population may overwhelm the project population and adverse!} 
affect their interests. They are also afraid of getting involved in the factional 
controversies of municipal bodies, which may adversely affect the smooth 
working of industry. Jamshedpur, for instance, has resisted all efforts to 
merge with it the Notified Areas of Jugsalai and Adityapur. In Rourkela, 
there was a single Notified Area Committee for the entire town which was 
divided into two separate Notified Area Committees, one for the new steel 
township and the other for the old civil area. Similarly company townships 
like H.A.L., I.T.I. and H.E.L.* which have grown In the vicinity of 
Bangalore and Bhopal and maintain fairly high standard of services within 
their areas, are opposed to their inclusion within the adjoining municipal 
areas. This has created a highly anomalous situation of dichotomy between 
the industrial township with high standards of civic amenities and other 
adjoining areas, where the, standards are low. 

4.21. Need of common planning and development agency. —The Com¬ 
mittee fully realise the hazards involved in the scheme of compulsory 
merger or amalgamation of industrial townships with other local bodies in¬ 
asmuch as it may deprive, the industrial companies of the incentive to 
maintain high class civic services and make handsome contribution towards 
their maintenance. The Committee are informed that the Tata Steel Works 
and other industries at Jamshedpur are making an annual contribution of 
over a crore of rupees towards the extension and maintenance of civic 
amenities, which they may not do if the Town Areas of Jugsalai and 
Adityapur are forced on them. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that all 
regional planning and development is inter-dependent and must involve not 
only the urban local bodies but also intervening rural areas. In this, the 
views of the Committee find support from the Panel on Industrial Townships 
of the Committee on Plan Projects (Building Projects Team). Its report 
has highlighted the damage caused by the lack of fore-sight in regard to 
the expansion needs of the main industry and those of the potential ancillary 
industries and services, leading to uncoordinated chaotic development. It 
has also referred to agglomeration of a number of enclaves in Durgapur, 
creating certain basic problems of physical planning. The Panel also 
emphasised the need of formulating a comprehensive regional plan and 
creating a regional planning authority. This Committee generally endorse 
the views expressed by the Panel and have elsewhere recommended the 
creation of a machinery for planning and development on a regional basis. 

4.22. Internal management of Townships. —As regards internal manage¬ 
ment of industrial townships and their relationship with the adjoining cities 
or small townships, there cannot be any single solution and the approach 
will have to be flexible, depending upon the nature of each" such township. 
There has been a demand from some quarters that industrial townships 
should be constituted info full-fledged municipal bodies with elected repre¬ 
sentatives. The company management, on the other hand, would wish to 
run them as their estates and argue that the standard of services provided 
by them is much higher than that provided anywhere by the local bodies 
andtthat the labour is satisfied with these arrangements. It has also been 

*H.A.L.—Hindustan Aeronautics Ltd. 

I. T. I.—Indian Telephone Industries, 

II. E.L.—Heavy Electricals Ltd, 
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argued before us that if these townships are placed under the jurisdiction 
of a municipal authority, it would create problems and involve the industrial 
undertaking in local factional politics. Ihe Committee appreciate thfc fears 
of the industry but believe that, in the long run, the company townships 
which are now functioning as estates will have to form part of the democratic 
set-up. It is noteworthy that in the industrial cities like Ahmedabad, 
Kanpur, etc., many industrial concerns are thriving without any harm being 
done to their interests by the local bodies. In fact, they have the advantage 
of enjoying the- various civic facilities and economic overheads provided 
by the city administration without incurring heavy costs that the new 
industrial townships have to bear. However, in view of historical growth 
and current state of industrial development, the Committee have come to 
the conclusion that the existing industrial townships may continue as 
separate units, but the company must take an enlightened interest in the 
growth of surrounding areas which are in many ways linked with the 
company townships. 

4.23. The Committee are informed that in industrial towns, streets, 
open areas and public places are all the property of the company and 
even where the Notified Area Committee exists, they are maintained at 
the cost of the company. Generally, the Notified Area Committee performs 
only some regulatory functions. In the circumstances, the Committee 
recommend that these townships may be constituted as Special Township 
Councils, with the industry as the major partner. At the same time, it is 
also necessary to satisfy the aspirations of citizens for popular representation. 
It is, therefore, recommended that one half of the members, including the 
Chairman should be nominated by the State Government on the recom¬ 
mendation of the industry and the remaining half should be elected by the 
residents of townships. As regards the small townships established in the 
close proximity of major towns and cities like H.E.L. near Bhopal and 
H.A.L. or I.T.I. near Bangalore, the companies may retain the management 
of their internal areas as at present, but as they draw considerable benefits 
from the civic services, roads, transport, marketing centres, hospitals and 
educational facilities provided by the city, the Committee, recommend that 
the companies should make a reasonable contribution towards the mainten¬ 
ance of such services, as are enjoyed by the workers of the company. 

4.24. Position of Cantonments .—Another problem relates to Canton¬ 
ments which are set up under the Cantonments Act of 1924 and are directly 
under the control of the Union Defence Ministry. Proprietory rights in 
all the Cantonment lands are vested in the Ministry and they are managed 
by the Directorate of Lands and Cantonments. According to the 1961 
Census, there are 56 cantonments of various sizes and with the exception 
of the hill-station cantonments, they form a town group with die adjoining 
municipal bodies. The question of the future of Cantonments came up 
before the First Conference of Local Self-Government Ministers in 1948 
which recommended that:— 

“the Central Government should, in consultation with the Provincial 
Governments concerned, appoint a Committee to examine the 
question of delimiting the areas of cantonments and the 
desirability of amending the Cantonments Act”. 

In 1949, the Central Committee on Cantonments was appointed to examine 
the points raised in the above resolution. It recommended:— 
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(a) further democratisation of civic administration in Cantonments 
by introducing adult franchise, etc.; 

(b) delegation of powers by Cantonment Boards to their officers 
in respect of functions of a routine and urgent nature; 

(c) amendments to the Cantonments Act for removing ambiguities 
and improving the efficiency of Cantonment Boards; and 

(d) excision of civil areas redundant to the requirements of the 
army from 18 Cantonments. 

The Cantonments (Amendment) Act, 1953, changes in the election rules 
and executive instructions have secured the following objects;-— 

(a) parity between the number of elected and nominated members; 

(b) greater powers to the Civil Area Committee in the matter 
relating to issue of building and trade licences, etc. The Civil 
Area Committee consists of the elected members and is presided 
over by the Vice-President, who is an elected member; 

(c) the Committee for assessing house tax has a majority of elected 
members and is presided over by the Vice-President; and 

(d) in the absence of the Officer Commanding the Station, the 
Vice-President presides over the meetings of the Board. 

As regards re-demarcation of boundaries, some civil areas have been excised 
from the Ahmednagar, Agra, Allahabad, Delhi, Jhansi and Varanasi 
Cantonments. No excision has taken place in other Cantonments. 

4.25. Cantonments and Planning .—The Committee did not consider it 
necessary to go into the question of the re-demarcation of Cantonment 
boundaries or their constitution, ft is, however, necessary to take account 
of the growing urbanisation which affect civil and cantonment areas alike 
and the need of their co-ordinated planning and development- The civic 
services in civil areas of Cantonments have lagged behind, as they have 
not been able to take advantage of the Plan Schemes such as water supply, 
drainage, health, education and housing, which are all routed through the 
State Governments. There are also common problems of administration 
existing between Cantonments and the adjoining municipal authorities, such 
as enforcement of laws relating to the prevention of food adulteration and 
the like. The Committee, therefore, recommend that Cantonments should 
be brought into a more intimate relationship with the adjoining municipal 
bodies for the co-ordinated development of the urbanisable areas on the 
lines recommended for industrial townships and other contiguous local 
authorities. For the purpose of achieving the desired co-ordimtion, the 
Committee make the following recommendations:— 

(a) the Civil Area Committees should, as far as possible, function 
like other local bodies in their own sphere; 

(b) cantonments must be treated as a part of the whole area under 
a common authority for purposes of planning and execution 
of common development works such as, arterial highways and 
communications, water supply, drainage and sewerage and 
institutional establishments. Maintenance of such services will, 
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however, be the responsibility of the Cantonment Board and 
the municipal bodies in their respective areas; 

(c) the regional plans should take into account the requirements 
of the municipal, and cantonment areas alike and funds should 
be made available from plan allocations for various schemes 
for the residents of Cantonments and municipal areas. In 
addition, the Defence Ministry should continue to give the 
assistance to Cantonments which should at least be equal to 
that granted by the respective State Governments to the 
municipal bodies; 

(d) land uses prescribed in the master plan in regard to cantonment 

area should be determined after the approval of the military 
authorities; 

(e) the civil area and population attached to the cantonments must 
be the minimum; and 

(f) common standards should be adopted by the Cantonment 
Boards and adjoining municipal authorities in respect of levy 
of taxes. Maximum use should be made of Joint Committees 
to ensure harmony in taxes. 

4.26. The Central and the State Governments have special programmes 
like the National Water-Supply and Sanitation programme, training for 
municipal employees, programmes of eradication of communicable diseases 
and other health and education programmes under which assistance is 
or may be available to the local bodies for the implementation of these 
programmes in their areas. The Cantonment Boards are by and large left 
out of the purview of these programmes on the ground that any financial 
assistance to such areas should be provided in the Defence Budget. The 
Committee see no justification for depriving the civil population living in 
the Cantonment areas of the benefits accruing as a result of such programmes 
.and recommend that the Defence Ministry should arrange to provide such 
assistance to the residents of the areas in the Cantonment Boards as would 
be available to the other urban local bodies under special or general 
programmes of the Centre and the States. The Committee also feel that 
the continued existence of Cantonments as separate entities is anomalous 
and they will, in the long run, become part of the neighbouring municipal 
bodies. 



CHAPTER V RURAL-URBAN RELATIONSHIP 

5.01. Need for human approach to rural-urban differences .— One of 
the most important items on which the Committee are required to make 
their recommendations concerns the complicated subject of rural-urban 
relationship. The process of urbanisation will continue unabated for many 
years to come, particularly in the under-developed countries where it comes 
in the wake of industrialisation. A feeling has undoubtedly persisted that 
the people in the rural areas are non-U. The perpetuation of a social or 
administrative system which engenders and sustains such an attitude is 
wholly deplorable, and, unless steps are taken to do away with it, the social 
fabric will be placed under enromous tensions of an extremely undesirable 
kind. It must be realised that the human-being is basically and ultimately 
at ttie centre of the stage and any parcelling out of human groups on the 
basis of their place of occupation would be improper, in this country, 
thinking on this subject has unfortunately been both scarce and halting 
and certainly very often stereotyped. In affluent societies, however, 
considerable thought has been, and is being, given to eliminate the difference 
to the approach towards the rural and the urban areas and there is a 
general desire to treat the two as integral parts of one organism requiring 
equal attention rather than as two distinct entities. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to develop a sound course of action which will progressively eliminate 
the existing differences in approach and treatment. It may be that a perfect 
and ideal organisation will take years to evolve, but it is never wrong to 
put thinking into right channels in advance of achievements. 

1 5.02. It cannot be disputed that the man behind the plough or the 
house-holder staying in an isolated cottage on his farm is no less in need 
of those amenities which are taken for granted for the urban dweller, what¬ 
ever the nature of the latter’s occupation in the urban areas. It is a curious 
ivory of fate that the seller of vegetables in an urban area is treated with 
consideration both in environmental and psychological terms'" which the 
producer of vegetables in an adjoining area is considered undeserving of. 
It does no credit to the evolution of the human society if such a state of 
affairs is allowed to persist. The vital role of administrative institutions 
in equalising distinctions and differences must be recognised in this context, 
and, so long as we have one set of institutions for urban areas and another 
set for the rural areas, the differences will not only persist but get further 
stratified. 

5.03. Urbanism and technology .—There has been no universally accepted 
definition of an urban area. Urbanism has been defined and described 
from various points of view, as a distinctive mode of group life, as a 
function of population-size and density of settlement, as a distinctive physical 
settlement pattern and land use, as a type of social and cultural organisation 
and administrative set up providing certain community facilities and public 
utilities. , No definition solely in terms of one single variable is adequate 
for understanding the phenomenon of urbanisation. It is the mesh or 
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constellation of these characteristics in their totality which underlies the 
urban phenomenon. The criterion of administrative jurisdiction delimiting 
an inhabited place as urban no longer corresponds to the realities of the 
situation. The mere delimitation of the municipal boundaries does not 
limit the urban process at its edge. Urban centres are continuously expand¬ 
ing and spreading beyond the statutory limits into what are administratively 
rural areas. Moreover, the distinctive features of urban communities 
change with the improvement of technology and standard of living, economic 
development, expansion in transport and communication facilities and 
greater enjoyment of modern amenities. The so-called urban traits get 
disseminated and diffused among wider sections of the society. The 
adjoining rural communities in their course of development tend to acquire 
increasingly similar characteristics as those of the urban areas. 

5.04. Characteristics of an urban area. —In spite of the difficulties in 
precisely defining an urban area, some workable criteria for distinguishing 
the urban from the rural can be arrived at. An urban area, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the rural, comprises a large majority of inhabitants who are 
engaged in industrial and non-agricultural activities. In addition to its 
size, population and occupational characteristics, an urban area provides 
such facilities as transportation, banking, commercial and technical services, 
community facilities and other civic services. The behaviour pattern, the 
attitude towards life and social relations of the urban dwellers have tended 
to become different from those of rural dwellers. 

5.05. Rural-urban transition. —In fact, the sociologist today looks upon 
urbanisation as a continuous process of transition from rural to urban; 
treating the present differences as only a stage in the continuum. This is 
very much true of the advanced western communities, where the impact 
of technology has made the distance between the urban and the . mal very 
much narrower. There is relatively little difference between the way of 
life of the town dweller and the country dweller except in its tempo, on 
account of vastly improved means of transport and communications and 
the high income levels. In India, however, the, gap between town and 
country is still very wide. 

5.06. However, even here various social and economic changes are 
taking place in the village communities as a result of the implementation 
of National Five Year Plans and increasing emphasis on spread of educa¬ 
tion, public health, supply of electricity and means of communications. 
The Community Development Programme has brought to the country-side 
new techniques, fertilizers, electricity, improved implements and better seeds 
to improve agriculture and raise the standard of living in the villages. 
Nevertheless, the absence of employment opportunities and the lure of city 
life continue to attract large numbers of villagers to the towns. Even after 
migration they coptinue to have their roots in the villages. It takes them 
long to get absorbed in the life of the towns as regular town dwellers. For a 
long time they continue to maintain their families in the villages which 
they often visit. They take with them the ideas of urban life" and that 
way accelerate the forces of social change in the rural society. 

5.07. Emergence of Panchayati Raj. —An event of far reaching import¬ 
ance has been the establishment of a network of Pancha'yati Raj institutions 
as units of local government covering almost the entire countryside. 
Following the decision of the National Development Council, laws have been 
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passed in all States except Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala and Nagaland, for 
establishing Panchayati Raj. Gram Panchayats are responsible for main¬ 
taining sanitation and conservancy within their jurisdiction. Their respon¬ 
sibilities include water-supply, weeding out noxious vegetation, regulation 
and abatement of offensive trades, destruction of rats, stray dogs, etc. In 
the sphere of public health and medical services, the establishment and 
maintenance of maternity and child welfare centres, preventive measures 
against the spread of epidemics, propagation of family planning and regis¬ 
tration of birth and deaths are major functions of Panchayats. Panchayat 
Samitis and Zila Parishads have been given the functions of planning and 
development and promoting co-operative activities. The Community 
Development Programme, promotion of agriculture, distribution of better 
seeds and fertilizers, model agricultural farms and the encouragement to 
cottage industries are shared between Gram Panchayat, Panchayat Samiti 
and Zila Parishad. 

5.08. Problems arising from common junctions of rural and urban 
bodies. —The municipal functions largely correspond to the functions 
entrusted to the Panchayats and other bodies under the Panchayati Raj 
excepting in the field of agriculture and industrial programmes. The 
Gujarat Municipal Act, 1964, even empowers municipal bodies to under¬ 
take activities for the promotion of agriculture, industry and Community 
Development in rural areas within their jurisdiction. Nor are there any 
basic differences in the nature of the powers of taxation enjoyed by the 
municipalities and the rural local bodies. Lack of proper relationship 
between an urban local body and the neighbouring panchayats may some¬ 
times create serious problems. For instance, at least in one State rural 
panchayat may impose octroi on the articles entering its limits from within 
the urban local body on the ground that the villagers have to pay octroi 
while taking their goods to the urban areas. Again a rickshaw registered 
in an urban area may not be allowed to ply on the roads outside the 
municipal limits unless registered with the rural local body as well and 
vice versa. The absence of taxes or differential rates of taxation in some 
cases may also create problems like diversion of large numbers of vehicles 
plying in the adjoining municipal areas for licensing with the panchayats, 
thus under-cutting the revenue that should legitimately accrue to the local 
body concerned. In order to avoid payment of higher taxes the rural 
people are often opposed to their area being included within the urban 
limits. On the other hand, urban people construct godowns, etc. outside 
the, limits of the municipal body with a view to avoid payment of its taxes. 
Problems like these only emphasise the need for some machinery for coor¬ 
dinating and regulating "the rural urban relations in such matters. 

5.09. Regulating urban development in. rural areas. —An aspect of 
rural-urban relationship is the problem of enforcement of the various pro¬ 
visions that exist in some Panchayati Raj and Municipal Acts relating to 
building activity, sanctions of plans and regulation and control of trades 
and industrial establishments. It is significant that most of the problems 
of urbanisation relate to haphazard growth and development in areas that 
lie beyond municipal limits and within the jurisdiction of Panchayati Raj 
bodies. It is not unusual even for layout plans for land development, 
sponsored by private persons, being sanctioned by the panchayats without 
sufficient awareness of the implications of grant of such permission. They 
do not take into account the plans, if any, that may have been drawn up 
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tor the area by the municipal bodies or some other planing agency. Nor 
do the panchayats have the necessary orientation or the technical and 
administrative equipment to regulate such developmental activities, 

5.10. District plans are only rural plans. —While the rural local bodies 
are hardly aware of the problems of physical planning and regulated land- 
use, the urban local bodies have remained practically excluded from partici¬ 
pation in the process of preparation and implementation of national plans. 
The District Five Tear Plans are exclusively rural development plans and 
do not provide for the planning and development of the urban areas. The 
State plans do, however, make ad hoc allotments of funds for various 
schemes of development in the urban areas. Such provisions were not 
necessarily related to the over-all and comprehensive development needs 
of the towns and cities. The planning and development activity in a 
region has thus been lopsided without any proper emphasis on essential 
priorities. Shri V. T. Krishnamachari in his report on Indian and State 
Administrative Services and Problems of District Administration pointed 
out:— 

“It is obvious that the plans of development of rural and urban 
areas in a district cannot be prepared in isolation from one 
another. Plans of social and economic development of rural 
areas have to be linked up closely with those of adjoining 
urban areas. Such coordination has to be continuous. For 
example, production programmes in villages which are in 
proximity to towns have to be framed so as to meet the needs 
of the towns. Suitable markets and marketing centres linking 
up such areas have also to be planned after careful surveys, 
with connected roads and other facilities. Similarly, pro¬ 
grammes of education, medical relief, water supply, extension 
of house sites, etc. for both areas have to be viewed as a 
whole in order to avoid overlapping and waste of effort.” 

5.11. Representation of urban local bodies on Panchayati Raj institu¬ 
tions. —In most of the States, the Panchayati Raj enactments provide for 
representation of urban local bodies on the Panchayat Samiti and Zila 
Parishad. The objectives of such representation, however, have remained 
obscure, though it does establish a link between the urban and rural local 
bodies. The pattern of representation of urban local bodies on the Pan¬ 
chayat Samitis and the Zila Parishads varies in different States. In Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar and Gujarat, the urban local bodies are represented on the 
Panchayat Samitis by their Chairmen and in Madhya Pradesh by a Coun¬ 
cillor. In Orissa, the Chairmen of the Municipalities and Notified Area 
Committees with population not exceeding 20,000 are ex-officio members 
of the Panchayat Samitis, while in U.P. only the Town Area Committees 
are represented. As regards Zila Parishads, the municipal bodies in 
Assam, Gujarat, Madras" Orissa* and Uttar Pradesh are represented by 
their Chairmen. In Bihar, the members of all urban local bodies in a 
district elect three persons from amongst themselves to the Zila Parishad; 
while in West Bengal, the Government nominates the Chairman of one 
of the municipalities in each district. In Andhra Pradesh, the urban local 
bodies are not represented on the Zila Parishads. The Zila Parishad can, 

* In Orissa only municipalities with population more than 20,000 are 
eiven renresentation. 
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however, nominate one of the Chairmen of urban local bodies in the district 
to be a member of its Standing Committee dealing with Planning Community 
Development and Communications. 

5.12. Need of an organic relationship. —It has been suggested to the 
Committee that provision should be made for the representation of small 
towns on the Panchayat Samitis and larger municipalities on the Zila Pari- 
shads- It was also suggested that on a reciprocal basis the rural bodies 
should be represented on the urban councils- While such mutual represen¬ 
tation may be useful in creating awareness of common problems, the Com¬ 
mittee feel that such a step is not likely to bring us any the nearer to the 
solution of the problems of rural-urban relationship. In spite of such repre¬ 
sentation, the district plans of development have remained and are likely to 
remain plans only for the rural areas of the districts. It is essential that the 
objectives of a healthy rural-urban relationship are seen in the light of the 
needs of a developing economy and the attendant processes of rural 
migration and urban expansion. 

5.13. Policy of integrated and balanced rural-urban development. —The 
question is whether an occupational change must necessarily involve 
geographic migration; whether the rural population must move to industrial 
centres or we must create new centres of employment activity dispersed 
over what are now essentially rural areas. Dealing with the overall problem 
of rural-urban development and the policy of location of industries it has 
been laid down in the Third Plan: 

“The broad objectives must be to secure balanced development 
between large, medium sized and small industries and between 
rural and urban areas. While this is by no means easy to 
realise, the main ingredients of developmental policy are the 
following: 

,(i) As far as possible, new industries should be established away 
from large and congested cities. 

(ii) In the planning of large industries, the concept of region 
should be adopted. In each case, planning should extend 
beyond the immediate environs to a larger area for whose, 
development the new industry would serve as a major focal 
point. 

(iii) In community development projects or other areas within a 

district, the rural and urban components of development 
should be knit into a composite plan based in each case on 
schemes for strengthening economic inter-dependence 
between towns and surrounding rural areas. 

(iv) Within each rural area the effort should be to secure a diver¬ 

sified occupational pattern in place of the present extreme 
dependence on agriculture. 

In considering the nature of the urban problem to be phased over 
the next decade, it is necessary both to deal with the situation 
which exists now and to ensure action along the right lines for 
the future”. 
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5.14. Inspite of efforts so far made, industries continue to be located in 
the neighbourhood of large urban centres because of the want of infra-struc¬ 
ture specially electricity in the rural areas. The result has been that the big 
cities have absorbed a major share of the increase in urban population. The 
number of cities with a population of 1,00,000 and over has increased from 
73 in 1951 to 107 in 1961, contituting 44 per cent of the total urban po¬ 
pulation. For integrated and balanced rural-cum-urban development and 
effective utilisation of the resources within the local areas, regional planning 
is essential. The Committee found overwhelming support for the view that 
the development of the district has to be a coordinated regional development 
in which both the rural and urban local bodies approach the problems from 
a common perspective and that it should be possible to prepare comprehen¬ 
sive and integrated development plans reflecting the potentialities and re¬ 
quirements of the rural and urban areas. 

5.15. Hierarchy of communities in a region. —It is obvious that mecha¬ 
nical representation and joint committees cannot be expected even to 
comprehend, much less to implement, these extremely complex policies 
and programmes so vital to effective national development. No community 
is self-sufficient in itself. It interacts for the fulfilment of its social and 
economic needs on other communities. The process of interaction and 
inter-dependence between the smaller communities for the achievement 
of common needs and interests leads to the formation of a regional com¬ 
munity. Such a regional community contains a central urban area and 
the surrounding rural areas. The boundaries of such a region would de¬ 
pend on the size and the complexity of the urban area. The bigger and 
more complex an urban area, the larger the corresponding region em¬ 
bracing within its boundaries rural and urban groups. All these regions, 
large and small, include a fairly broad spectrum of agricultural, industrial, 
commercial and other types of activities, all closely inter-related and re¬ 
quiring various common services such as health, education, water-supply, 
drainage and transportation. In the region, there is a hierarchial pattern 
of settlements bound toeether in a system of functionally interlinked and 
inter-dependent units. There is thus a continuum of communities that 
stretches from the smallest village to the largest metropolis. The problem 
of rural-urban relationship has thus to be considered in the context of growing 
requirements of communities at different levels in this process of transi¬ 
tion from the rural to the urban. 

5.16. The village community and the small town, as components of 
Panchayat Samiti. —In the hierarchy of communities, the smallest adminis¬ 
trative unit is the panchavat with an all-India average population of about 
1.600. Tn the Uttar Pradqsh, there is usually one Panchavat for one 
village, often with a population of a few hundreds. In some other States, 
an attempt has been made to combine villages or hamlets into groups to 
form panchavats. It is now conceded that most of the panchavats are 
too small to be viable units. Even for agricultural operations, thev can¬ 
not provide the minor skills for improved agricultural implements, their 
maintenance and repair, not to speak of more mechanised eauipment. Thev 
are not capable of providing even safe water supply, medical, health and 
educational facilities. The Santhanam Committee on Panchayati Raj 
Elections, 1965. observed in this connection : 

“the constitution of small hamlets with a population of a few hun¬ 
dred into statutory village panchayats does, in our view, in- 
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capacitate them to make any effective progress. If such small 
panchayats are considered unavoidable, the constitution of 
Anchal Panchayats as in West Bengal consisting of 4 or 5 
small village panchayats, pooling staff and funds of such Anchal 
Panchayats and using the gram panchayats as agencies for local 
development may provide a possible solution”, 

5.17. The villages, which used to be more or less self-sufficient agricul¬ 
tural communities, have now become mere agricultural settlements and 
the small towns have come to play the role of focal points for community 
activities and service centres for socio-economic growth of the surround¬ 
ing villages. The interests of the small towns and the surrounding villages 
are so closely inter-dependent that their development needs a common unit 
of planning and administration. It may be mentioned that Japan and 
Yugoslavia have followed a policy of progressively amalgamating the smal¬ 
ler localities into larger workable communities under an integrated local 
government structure. The Committee have already recommended else¬ 
where that the small towns upto a population of 20,000 may be included 
in the Panchayati Raj and may form with the villages a bigger and viable 
local unit of planning and development. Such an arrangement, the Com¬ 
mittee believe, would enable the Panchayat Samitis to promote an integrat¬ 
ed rural-urban development. However, considering the size of such towns 
and the population involved, the Committee do not consider that the 
institution of Gaon Sabha can be repeated in their case. In other respects 
the constitution of Town Panchayats will be basically the same as 
that of the Village Panchayats. 

5.18. Their representation on Panchayat Samiti. —In recommending 
the inclusion of towns with a population not exceeding 20.000 within the 
Panchayati Raj, the Committee considered the question of representation 
of such Town Panchayats on the Panchayat Samitis. Except in Maha¬ 
rashtra, the Panchayat Samitis are constituted on the principle of one 
Panchayat—one representative; the Sarpanch ordinarily being the ex- 
officio member. In Orissa, where the Panchayats have a larger popu¬ 
lation, each Gram Panchavat elects an additional member other than a 
Panch to the Panchayat Samiti. In West Bengal on the other hand, the 
heads of Anchal Panchavats are ex-officio members of the Anchalik 
Parishad. It will be unfair to allow these towns with a population 
20,000, a representation equal, to that of the. Panchayat. On the other 
hand, the Committee are aware that in most cases the membership of the 
Panchayat Samitis is unwieldy. The Santhanam Committee recommended 
the strength of Panchayat Samitis to be limited between 20 and 40, by 
grouping of villages where necessary. They have also suggested somewhat 
larger representation for bigger panchayats. This Committee, therefore, 
recommend that the small towns mav be allowed representation on the 
basis of one member, for every 5,000 of population. The Committee 
would like to emphasise that the effective implementation of these re¬ 
commendations is dependent on the size of the Panchavats Samitis be¬ 
ing suitably limited as proposed by the Santhanam Committee. 

5.19. The large towns and the rural rnmmanity. —In contrast to small 
towns with a population of less than 20.000, the medium, the large and 
particularly the metropolitan areas, pose entirely different problems and 
need Separate consideration. Besides, the metropolitan areas and big 
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city complexes with population of 5 lakhs or over, the extent of urbanisa¬ 
tion varies from district to district. While the majority of districts are pre¬ 
dominantly rural and have a few urban centres showing incipient trends 
of urbanisation, there are districts which have quite a few big and small 
towns having population of 20,000 to several lakhs and where the urban 
population is growing at a rapid pace due to industrial and economic deve¬ 
lopment. The urban growth in these districts has several implications, 
such as inflow of rural migrants, growth of new small townships, inclusion 
of rural areas within the expanding urban centres, conversion of agricul¬ 
tural lands into urban and industrial lands, ribbon and sporadic growth 
cutting into rural areas and the emergence of slums at the periphery. 
Among the other problems which arise are the provision of public utili¬ 
ties and community facilities requiring regional*approach, enforcement 
of controls relating to development and dealing with the impact of urbanisa¬ 
tion on the rural areas. The problems emerging as a result of rural-urban 
interaction would require the integration and coordination of the activities 
of the urban and rural local bodies, particularly in the field of planning 
and development. & 

5.20. Districts as regional units .—For the purpose of convenience, 
the district may be taken as the regional unit for planning and develop¬ 
ment. The Committee are aware that districts vary in size and popula¬ 
tion. Some of the districts are too large, while some others are too small. 
They do not always have regional or economic homogeneity. Their 
boundaries do not always coincide with the natural regions. It 
is true that all the districts of the country cannot be the 
same in size and population and topographical features have to be 
reckoned with. Nevertheless, the Committee hopes that following the ex¬ 
ample of the formation of blocks, as units of development within the district, 
the question of re-adjusting district boundaries in order to make them con¬ 
form to natural planning units will receive due attention of the State 
Governments. Tn any case, for administrative convenience, the district 
must be accepted as the regional unit for planning and development for 
the present. 

5.21- District Planning and Development Authority .—In view of the 
varying degree of problems of rural-urban relationship created by different 
stages of urbanisation, the Committee make the following recommenda¬ 
tions : 1 


(a) In districts where the urban population is substantial, or where 
new towns or industrial nuclei are developing, or for other 
special reasons considered necessary by the State Government, 
the task of planning and development should be entrusted to a 
statutory overall planning and development authority for the 
entire district. Such a statutory authority would have represen¬ 
tatives from the Zila Parishad as well as from urban local bodies 
and will have also the power to undertake the implementation 
of certain projects where considered necessary. It will also co¬ 
ordinate the performance of different functions in the field of 
planning and development of the various urban and rural local 
bodies. The detailed plans for urban and rural areas would 
(') for further details see para 6'15. 
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have to be prepared in accordance with the guide lines laid down 
by the statutory planning and development authority. Wherever 
possible such plans may be prepared by the local body concern¬ 
ed. 

(b) In the districts which do not have a substantial urban popula¬ 
tion, it would not be feasible to have a statutory planning and 
development authority distinct from the Zila Parishad. There 
may not be sufficient work for the whole-time technical staff, 
of which there is already a shortage in the country, for separate 
planning and development authorities in more than 200 such 
districts. ,It would, therefore, be more expedient and economi¬ 
cal to entrust the responsibility of planning and development to 
the Zila Parishad with the assistance and guidance of the State 
Government. The Zila Parishad would set up a special com¬ 
mittee for the purpose on which the local bodies would be duly 
represented. Towns basing population of more than 20,000 
may, however, themselves prepare detailed plans for areas within 
their jurisdiction. 

5.22. Metropolitan complexes .—The metropolitan areas and the large 
city region complexes or urban conurbations fhaving a population of more 
than 5 lakhs) affect the life and the economy of the surrounding areas in 
several ways. In order that the peripheral areas develop in an orderly 
manner ensuring a smooth transition from the rural to the urban, it is ne¬ 
cessary that there should be proper plans for these areas correlated and co¬ 
ordinated with those of the central city. The large metropolitan areas 
generally include a number of rural and urban local authorities. In the 
case of industrial belts, there may be a number of contiguous towns of more 
or less equal importance forming a dispersed constellation of towns, inter¬ 
spersed with rural areas. An arrangement which would ensure the growth 
of the entire city region in a planned manner would necessarily require a 
suitable and dynamic administrative organisation. The purpose may be 
achieved in either of the following ways : 

(a) by placing the entire city region under a single municipal 
authority; or 

(b) by creating a special statutory authority which will undertake the 

planning and development of the entire region in the matters 
which affect the entire area, namely communications, water sup¬ 
ply, drainage and sewage disposal and other such area-wide 
functions. The planning of details and their execution can be 
left to the local authorities in so far as they pertain to matters 
of local interest only. 

5.23. Rural Urban District Development Five Year Plans .—Besides the 
preparation of physical land-use plans for each district, it would be necessary 
to prepare Five Year Development Plans for such areas, integrating in a 
comprehensive way the requirements of both the urban and rural local 
bodies. Such comprehensive Five Year Development Plans would have 
to be prepared in accordance with the guide-lines laid down by the different 
departments of the State Governments, by the respective planning and 
development authorities or the Zila Parishads or metropolitan council for 
the areas within their jurisdiction which ultimately would be integrated for 
the district as a whole and become part of the State development plans. 
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Such plans would take into consideration the requirements of different areas 
and availability of financial and material resources. 

5.24. Towards an organic community through area-management .—It 
will be seen from the nature of the recommendations of the Committee that 
what they have in mind is an administrative system which may be called, for 
want of a better expression, area management. That is to say, a whole 
area should be treated as one unit for administrative purposes and rural and 
urban areas falling within it should be treated as integral parts of the area 
for purpose of overall planning and implementation of development pro¬ 
jects. This will promote political and emotional integration and remove 
the hiatus which exist between the rural and urban dwellers and pave the 
way for the evolution of an organic community. It is true that the emphasis 
will vary from locality to locality but the approach will be similar. The 
existing devices to secure a modicum of integration are basically of a mec¬ 
hanical nature which often tend to accentuate differences by focussing atten¬ 
tion on features of contra-distinction. It is obvious that a more human and 
organic system of administration alone can help build integrated units. The 
Committee have been aware of the serious difficulties in introducing any 
new system of administration or in demarcating areas for the purpose. They 
have, therefore, recommended that the districts which are now the units of 
administration should also be the units for overall planning covering the 
entire rural and urban areas. As a preliminary step, even the formulation of 
an integrated overall plan for the district as a whole would, to a great ex¬ 
tent help integration and dilute the difference in approach considerably. 
The introduction of a system <of planning for the whole district, leaving de¬ 
tails to be filled up by the local areas, will be the first step in the process 
of building up a new system of developmental administration, which will 
abolish the distinction between rural and urban areas in regard to quality 
and treatment. 

5.25. The transition from the agricultural to the industrial economy and 
the consequent spread of urbanisation are symptomatic of the tendency of 
homogenisation of the various sectors of society. The gap between the 
rural and the urban tends to be narrowed down as the standard of living 
improves and social change takes place. The attainment of human welfare 
depends upon sociability and community of interests among the different sec¬ 
tions of the society. The maintenance of distinctions like the caste or the 
class and the antimony between the rural and urban, create disharmonies, 
conflicts and maladjustments and thus act as barriers to social cohesion and 
the development of an integrated human personality. 


16 M. of H—4. 



CHAPTER VI URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND 

PLANNING MACHINERY 

6.01. Challenge of urbanisation .—Planned regional development is of 
crucial importance to the balanced progress of India’s economy. A proper 
direction to regional growth based upon integrated rural-urban develop¬ 
ment provides an effective lever for social and economic change, and helps 
to correct the imbalances caused by haphazard growth. The Third Plan 
emphasised the need of balanced area planning and development and laid 
down that as far as possible new industries should be located away from 
large and congested cities and on a regional basis. While the need for 
synchronous rural-urban development has been stressed in the National 
Plans, nothing practically has been said of the planning and development 
machinery which could effectively meet the challenge of urban growth and 
harmostic rural-urban relations. Development policies which aim at 
correcting regional imbalances cannot be given concrete shape without an 
appropriate machinery with necessary powers and resources. Neither think¬ 
ing nor legislation has kept pace with the pressures generated by the urban 
explosion. The existing law is inadequate to deal with the (problems of 
urban growth which extend far outward and defy the administrative boun¬ 
daries of cities and towns.. 

6.02. Characteristics and need of a machinery .—The process of socio¬ 
economic development implies technological change with the objective of 
raising standards of living. It involves the introduction of better and 
scientific methods and techniques for improving production in existing fields 
of economic activity mainly agriculture and diversification of the occupa¬ 
tional pattern through progressive industrialisation, relieving the pressure 
on agriculture and transferring more and more labour to industry which 
can employ and sustain vastly higher proportion of labour in relation to 
land. On account of emphasis on industrial and economic development, 
urbanisation has, since Independence, been characterised by the following 
features:— 

(a) growth of small towns and agro-industrial centres; 

(b) setting up of institutional and administrative centres including 

places of tourist interest, educational centres and new State 
headquarters; and 

(c) emergence of new industrial centres and major irrigation and 

power projects. 

In the case of big cities, these factors interact on one another resulting 
in their continued growth and expansion. Industrial location assumes tre¬ 
mendous importance as an instrument of controlled and regulated urbanisa¬ 
tion. People are bound to migrate from areas of under-employment and 
un-employment, whether rural or urban (in India, they are largely rural 
and semi-urban) to these centres of new employment. In the absence of an 
appropriate regulatory machinery and failure to provide the necessary infra¬ 
structure, the drift of industries to the existing urban centres has continued. 
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6.03. Big cities grow bigger .—The trend towards increasing concentra¬ 
tion of population in cities with a population of one lakh or over has con¬ 
tinued as would appear from the following table:— 


Size-Class 



Population of towns 
in millions 

Percentage of total 
urban population in 
each class 




1931 

1961 

1931 

1961 

Class I-ioo,ooo or over 

. 


. 8-17 

35-12 

27-37 

48-36 

Class 11-50,000-100,000 . 

. 


4'15 

9-53 

11-95 

11-89 

Class IH-20,000-50,000 . 



6-6x 

15-75 

18-76 

18 -33 

Class IV-10,000-20,000 . 

. 


6 '57 

11-30 

18-97 

13-04 

Class V-5,000-1,0000 

. 


6-02 

6-34 

17-32 

7-23 

Class Vi-Under 5000 

• 

• 

1-94 

0-89 

5-63 

0-95 




33-46 

78-93 




It will be seen that the proportion of population in Glass I towns to 
the total urban population had increased from 27.37 per cent in 1931 to 
48"36 per cent in 1961 but of all other classes of towns re¬ 
mained more or less stationary or had suffered adversely. Of 
the population of 107 Class I cities, over one half was concentrated in 12 
or 13 towns or town groups with population exceeding five lakhs. The 
imbalance in urbanisation can also be inferred from the fact, that of the 
330 districts 60 did not have a single town with a population of 20,000 or 
over. There was only one town of the population of 20,000 or over in 
101 districts, A majority of the district headquarter towns (183 out of 
300) have a population less than 50,000. The States of Maharashtra, 
Madras, Gujarat, West Bengal and Mysore are the most industrialised 
States and as a consequence also the most urbanised. The comparative 
position of urban population in the various States is given in the following 
table:— 


Lack of regional balance 


Percentage of urban to total po- 
States pulation 





1961 

1951 

1931 


Delhi 



88-7 

82-4 

7C»o 


Maharashtra . 



28-2 

26-2 

18-8 


Madras.. 



26-7 

23-7 

17-7 


Gujarat 



25-7 

24-4 

20-0 


West Bengal . 



24-5 

23-9 

15*1 


Mysore . 



22-3 

20*7 

15-1 


Punjab . 



20*1 

x8-6 

12-9 


Andhra Pradesh 



17-4 

18-8 

10*9 


Rajasthan 



16-3 

14-4 

15-3 


Kerala . 



151 

31 7 

9-4 


Midhya Pradesh. - 



14*3 

£ 1-9 

8-x 


Uttar Pradesh. 



12-8 

ii • 8 

10*9 


Bihar 



8-4 

6-9 

4-4 


Assam . 



7-7 

4-6 

3-0 


Orissa . 



6-3 

4-0 

2-5 


All India. 

• 

• 

17-97 

17-24 

14-03 
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The proportion of urban population in the majority of the States is 
lower than the national average of 17.97 per cent. Even in the less 
urbanised States, it is the larger cities and metropolitan areas that have 
recorded a much higher rate of increase. For instance, in Uttar Pradesh 
where the general increase in urban population between 1951-61 was 
9.9 per cent, Kanpur, Lucknow and Agra increased by 37.9 per cent, 
33-9 per cent and 38.5 per cent respectively., Greater Bombay increased 
by 40 per cent, Ahmedabad 37.4 per cent, Bangalore 40.41 per cent and 
NagpUr 43.32 per cent, although the general rate of urban increase in the 
respective States was half of this. This implies a continuous stream of 
immigration to the larger urban centres. Unless future urbanisation is 
linked with proper dispersal of industries arid industrial location is strictly 
determined by regional spatial patterns, the present drift towards larger 
cities and towns cannot be arrested. 


6.04. Existing municipal machinery unable to cope with problems 
created by rapid growth.— The unplanned location of industrial establish¬ 
ments in and around the large cities creates problems which the existing 
machinery of municipal administration is unahle to cope with* The recjuire” 
ments of water supply, drainage, educational and recreational facilities, 
traffic and transport, etc. all go up and the increasing congestion creates- 
acute problems of transport and communications, public health, sanitation 
and conservancy. The deterioration in the services and amenities is inevi¬ 
table as the local authorities have neither the necessary perspective nor 
the administrative machinery nor the resources to keep pace with rapid 
urban growth. On the other hand, the rural migrant is unfamiliar with the 
urban development. Not only is there the problem of his social and psycho¬ 
logical adjustment but he is also incapable of paying for the urban ameni¬ 
ties and services. The result is congestion, slums" and squatting and misuse 
of land. In spite of the provisions made in the Three Five Year Plans for 
housing, slum clearance, water supply and sewerage and in spite of some 
considerable advance in these fields, there is a mounting backlog. 


6.05. Peripheral growth and land speculation.—As a consequence of 
this urban explosion causing unchecked speculation in land and growth 
of new slums, cities are experiencing chaotic growth and large scale^uiild- 
mg activity on the peripheries. These plague spots become permanent 

SnrTp r S th i? SmeWS u f urb f n j sation multiply. The Committee P 0n Urban 
Land Policy have emphasised the need for controlling and regulating land 

“, an f curbing all land speculation to ensure the best possible use of land. 
While the internal areas of the town are no doubt subject to: soaring land 
prices the most vulnerable areas of land speculation that need immediate 
and effective control are the potentially urban peripheral belts, which if 
property controlled and developed according to plan will facilitate availa- 
. ty of land at reasonable prices. It will also help in keeping down the 
prices of land in the more congested parts by providing outlets for expan¬ 
se 11 and dispersal, not only of industrial and commercial activities but also 
of residential neighbourhoods. 


6.06. Limiting the growth of large cities. —Big cities are becoming 
unmanageable and the, costs of providing and maintaining civic services 
and amenities in large metropolitan -areas rfire extremely high. There is a 
growing demand for limiting the size of cities. But mere restrictive 
measures cannot help to prevent the unplanned growth of large cities or 
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to regulate rural urban migration. There is need for the dispersal of 
employment opportunities, bringing them within easier reach of the 
villager- New industrial and development projects should be located in¬ 
creasingly in the less developed areas. Agro-industries should be exclu¬ 
sively assigned to the small towns. Medium towns and cities should be 
developed as new industrial nuclei. The growth of giant cities should be 
further limited by developing industrial-cwm-residential satellites and 
counter magnets. As a first step in this direction, the identification of 
the areas where these nuclei would be developed and the regions that 
would grow around them is essential. ' The necessary tools in the shape 
of legislation, planning organisation and enforcement and development 
machinery should be provided. In this connection it is necessary to state 
that the existing town planning legislation to deal with the complex prob¬ 
lems involved, is halting and inadequate. The need for the preparation 
of national, regional and city plans must immediately be realised and a 
positive programme of urban development in the new areas undertaken. 
For this purpose the necessary infra-structure should be provided ahead 
of the development, otherwise the present trend of new industries locating 
themselves in the existing large towns will continue unabated with all its 
consequential evil effects. 

6.07. Creating new nuclei on a regional framework .—If adequate 
attention is not given to creating growth centres in the regional framework, 
the policy directions as embodied in the Third Plan cannot be realised. 
Implementation of such a policy requires careful surveys and regional 
planning in the light of resources available and potentialities for develop¬ 
ment. This has to be done by a State Town and Country Planning 
Agency, which has to identify points of potential urban growth and draw 
up broad plans of land use, industrial location and communications in 
consultation with the State departments of Industries, Power and Irrigation, 
Public Works, Technical Education and Public Health. Surveys and 
Planning of growing rural-urban industrial complexes to relieve pressure 
on the principal urban centres and to determine location of satellite towns 
will also have to be made. Broad planning of such regions as the 
Calcutta-Burdwan-Asansol industrial belt in West-Bengal, Ahmedabad- 
Baroda region in Gujarat and Bombay-Poona complex in Maharashtra, can 
be carried out only at the State level and the plans of towns, cities and 
city regions falling within the area of the overall regional plan have to 
conform to such a plan. The over-all regional plans have also to take 
into account the master plans of towns and cities that may have already 
been drawn up and may be in force. 

6.08. Improvement Trusts .—What should be the planning and imple¬ 
mentation machinery that will help in the realisation of the above objec¬ 
tives? The earliest attempts at town development came in the form of 
Improvement Trusts that were established under special enactments in 
Bombay in 1898, Calcutta in 1911 and U.P. in 1919 followed by a num¬ 
ber of enactments elsewhere. Improvement Trusts carry out limited 
functions and prepare improvement schemes which indicate use and re¬ 
use of land including land acquisition, re-development and disposal. The 
composition of Improvement Trusts and the allocation of resources vary 
according to the Acts but they have similar functions. Their jurisdiction 
is not limited by the administrative boundaries of the municipal authori¬ 
ties and could be extended to include peripheral areas. The Improvement 
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Trusts prepared and executed individual schemes for expansion and im¬ 
provement of the city without any conception of the overall plan and deve¬ 
lopment requirements of the city in the regional context. 1 ney had no 
powers to prepare master plans or zonal regulations to regulate and 
control land use. The powers and functions of the Improvement Trusts 
were limited to different schemes of development and re-development 
prepared and executed by them with a view to avoid any conflict with 
the functions of the municipal authorities. The short-comings in the 
structure and functioning of Improvement Trusts became apparent with an 
increase in the rapidity of urbanisation and consequent problems of grow¬ 
ing cities. The recent Town Improvement Acts of Bihar, Orissa, and 
Rajasthan have sought to combine town planning and Improvement Trust 
functions under one single legislation with the result that the Improvement 
Trusts in Bih^r and Orissa have been empowered to prepare master plans 
as well as to enforce them. In Rajasthan, however, the power of pre¬ 
paring master plans rests with the Chief Town Planner of the State Govern¬ 
ment while enforcement and implementation thereof have been entrusted 
to the Improvement Trusts. 

6.09. Town Planning Legislation .—Separate Town Planning Acts were 
enacted in Bombay in 1915 and in Madras in 1920. The Bombay Town 
Planning Act, which was radically revised in 1954. entrusts the planning 
and development functions to the local bodies within their respective juris¬ 
diction. If a local authority fails to prepare the plan, the State Govern¬ 
ment has the power to prepare it. The Madras Act empowers the local 
bodies to prepare town planning schemes in respect of lands within their 
limits and in the vicinity. In Uttar Pradesh under the Nagar Mahapalika 
Adhiniyam, 1959, the Municipal Corporations were directly made respon¬ 
sible for planning and development and were given the powers enjoyed by 
the Improvement Trusts which were dissolved on the establishment of 
Municipal Corporations. Under the Bombay Act, a local authority has 
no power to prepare a plan and enforce it outside its jurisdiction, while in 
Uttar Pradesh the Municipal Corporations could operate for this purpose 
in the area within two miles of their limits. Obviously, such arrangements 
have inherent defects and the need for a comprehensive Town Pla nnin g 
Legislation is apparent. The Government of India prepared a model law 
for Town and Country Planning which was approved by the Second 
Conference of the Ministers of Town and Country Planning in 1962. 
Some of the States, such as Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat have since drafted 
comprehensive bills on the subject. The Mysore State had adopted the 
Town Planning Act in 1961 which followed the Bombay pattern to make 
every rural or urban local authority—a planning authority. This Act has 
since been amended in the light of the model law, empowering the State 
Government to create Planning Authorities for the city and other areas 
lying beyond municipal limits. Planning authority can also be set up for 
any other group of rural and urban local bodies. The Assam Town 
Planning Act 1960, constitutes a separate category by itself as it enjoins 
upon the Director of the State Town Planning Department to prepare 
master plans for areas that may be notified by the State Government. 
However, the plans can be enforced only by a specially constituted autho¬ 
rity, as has been set up at Gauhati. 

6.10. Limited purpose legislation .—Some of the State have also resort¬ 
ed to legislation for the limited purpose of controlling land uses which are 
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not, strictly speaking, planning enactments, but only methods of negative 
control without any regular machinery. In this category fall the U.P. 
Regulation of Building Operations, the Bihar Restriction of Uses of Land 
Act and Madhya Pradesh Town Periphery Control Acts. In Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, the State Government can constitute a Controlling Authority for 
declaring any area a regulated area and to provide for the appointment of 
prescribed authority for enforcement of the Act. Th e Madhya Pradesh 
Act empowers the Collector of the District to declare an area of 7 miles on 
all sides from the outer boundary of the town as controlled area for regu¬ 
lating construction and development. For Chandigarh, a similar legisla¬ 
tion is enforced by the Capital Project Administration. The Calcutta 
Metropolitan Area (Use and Development of Land) Control Act, 1965, 
also belongs to the same category. It is evident that such restrictive legis¬ 
lation can be no substitute for a proper Town Planning Law. 

6.11. Delhi Development Authority .—Under the Delhi Development 
Act a high-powered development authority has been constituted for pre¬ 
paring the Master Plan for Delhi and detailed zonal plans for different 
areas into which the whole urbanizable area has been divided. The powers 
of Municipal Corporation of Delhi have been restricted to permitting 
development only in areas which have not been declared as development 
areas for purposes of preparing zonal plans. The Municipal Corporation 
cannot, however, permit any construction or development which may be 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Master Plan. The Delhi Develop¬ 
ment Authority is a high-powered body, presided over by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. It has wide powers for acquisition and development, but it 
has been seriously handicapped in its plans of development and ex¬ 
pansion, as it does not have any powers to synchronise its development 
activities with the provisions of water-supply, sewerage and drainage faci¬ 
lities, which continue to be managed by the Municipal Corporation. 


6.12. Short-comings of existing planning law .—The above analysis 
presents a picture of different types of organisations with varying functions 
and jurisdiction, having inadequate powers of pla nnin g and implementa¬ 
tion. There has been considerable town planning activity in the country 
and under the Third Five Year Plan the Government of India gave 100 
per cent assistance as grant to the State Governments for the preparation 
of master plans of cities, industrial centres and resource regions. While 
a number of plans are being drawn up, they are bound to remain paper 
plans in the absence of the necessary legislation and machinery for their 
enforcement and implementation. Even where planning authorities exist, 
there is no proper agency for the positive tasks of coordinated development. 
Often the limitation on the jurisdiction of the planning authority prevents 
the plan being prepared on an area-wide basis. The concept of planning, 
as envisaged in the various Acts, is narrow and limited and the statutory 
provisions for extending jurisdiction to a mile or two beyond the boundaries 
of towns or cities are grossly inadequate for the purpose of planning in 
the regional context. It must be recognised that the boundaries of urban 
local bodies should: take into account the growing needs of urban spatial 
development and the inter-dependence of the city and the surrounding 
rural areas. 
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6.13. Limitation of municipal bodies —The existing municipal bodies 
are not properly equipped for the tasks of planning and development 
because their jurisdiction is limited and they cannot plan for areas beyond 
the municipal limits. The extra-territorial jurisdiction allowed to them 
in certain Municipal Acts does not work satisfactorily and often involves 
a conflict of jurisdiction between different local bodies. The Municipal 
Boards are also handicapped on account of their limited resources and 
lack of technical personnel, so necessary for overall planning and execu¬ 
tion of development plans. The Committee On Urban Land Policy also 
held the same views and observed:— 


“Under the existing administrative and organisational framework, 
there does not seem to us any one particular public authority, 
which may be considered suitable for the purpose of bringing 
about the required coordination and integration in policies and 
programmes bearing on urban Land development, control and 
planning. The urban local bodies like the Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations or Municipal authorities being elected bodies with an 
already wide range of functions and limited resources are not, 
in our opinion the proper agencies to whom may be entrusted 
the important functions of land acquisition, development and 
disposal nor would they be effective enough in bringing about 
the desired coordination in land policy measures of the various 
agencies involved in any urban area. The Improvement 
Trusts and the Housing Boards also operate within limited 
jurisdictions for limited purposes. Even these agencies cons¬ 
tituted, as they are today, may not be equal to the task”. 


6.14. Need of a single high powered body for area-wide functions .— 
It is also necessary that a single agency should be made responsible for 
the planning and development and performance of other area-wide, func¬ 
tions, such as water supply, sewerage and drainage facilities, trunk roads 
and other major means of communications, etc. In the Chapter on Rural 
Urban Relationship, the Committee have already made recommendations 
regarding the creation of suitable planning and development authorities. 
These authorities should have sufficient powers under law to enable them 
to perform their functions effectively. They should also be able to enforce 
the plan and zonal regulations which are essential instruments for effective 
planning and prevention of haphazard growth. These authorities should 
also be in a position to coordinate the activities of the different agencies and 
departments involved in the implementation of the plan and the programmes 
of development in the various fields of transport and communications, public 
health, education, power projects, industrial' location, etc. It is necessary 
that these authorities should be high-powered and employ technical per¬ 
sonnel of high calibre and mobilise adequate financial resources. They 
should also be able to operate with objectivity in respect of the delicate 
problems of land acquisition, development and disposal. Supported by 
suitable town and country planning legislation, these authorities can en¬ 
sure integrated development of rural and urban areas in the regional context 
and can be effective agencies for enforcing urban land policies in the best 
interests of the areas in their jurisdiction. 
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6.15. Composition of Planning and Development Authorities .—The 
Statutory Planning and Development Authorities should, therefore, be so 
constituted as to be representative of various interests of the area without 
being unwieldy in numbers. It should, also have the necessary prestige, 
and status to discharge its duties. The Committee, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that:— 

1. In the case of Statutory Planning and Development Authorities 
for the district, the Commissioner of the Division or an officer 
of equivalent rank should be the Chairman. Its Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer should be appointed by the State Government 
and he should be of the status of a District Collector. The 
authority may have the following members: 

(a) The District Magistrate; 

(b) President of the Cantonment Board, if any; 

(c) Chairmen/Mayor of major municipalities and Corporation, 
if any; 

(d) the Chairman and two other members nominated by the 
Zila Parishad; and 

(e) Three to five representatives of special interests like Rail¬ 
ways, Port Trust, Industries etc. to be nominated by the 
State Government; 

(2) In metropolitan areas also, the planning and development 
authority should be representative of the different interests in 
the area and it should be nominated by the State Government. 
It -should have representatives of the Zila Parishads and 
municipal authorities connected with the implementation of 
the regional plan. Its Chairman should be the Minister of 
the Local Self Government or the Urban Development 
Department so as to provide authoritative leadership. Be¬ 
sides a senior officer as the Chief Executive Officer, it should 
have separate members incharge of planning, engineering and 
finance- Wherever an urban complex or the metropolitan 
area cuts across State boundaries, it will be necessary to have 
a Joint Consultative Committee of the two States at the 
ministerial level to decide on questions of policy and another 
Committee of officials to draw up the plan for the region as 
a whole. Once, the guide lines of the plans are determined, 
the respective State Governments could undertake detailed 
planning and development within the framework of the over¬ 
all plan. 

(3) In the primarily rural districts where the Zila Parishads are 
proposed to be entrusted with the responsibility of planning 
and development, the Committee would recommend the estab¬ 
lishment of a Special Committee, which should consist of the 
representatives of the Zila Parishad, the urban local bodies 
and special interests, with the Chairman of the Zila Parishad 
as its Chairman and officer of the status of the Additional 
District Magistrate as the Chief Executive. The State Govern¬ 
ment if it so chooses may retain powers to make nominations 
on the Committee. 



CHAPTER VII STRUCTURE OF URBAN LOCAL BODIES 

7.01. Broad patterns .—The local government system in India has 
developed into two broad patterns i.e. the Panchayati Raj and the Municipal 
Administration. The Panchayati Raj covers the rural population and 
consists of popular institutions at various levels, from the village to the 
district based on democratic principles. The municipal administration, on 
the other hand, carries within its fold urban local bodies of various types 
and sizes. These units stand on their own, without any link between one 
local body and another. These two types of local institutions are governed 
by separate enactments and their working supervised by different depart¬ 
ments. 


7.02. Legislation .—All matters relating to the local government are, 
under Article 245(3) of the Constitution, subject to the exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion of the State Legislature, except for the local bodies in the Union 
Territories and cantonments which are established by the Union laws. The 
State Legislatures are accordingly empowered to decide on the structure 
and functions and powers to be entrusted to the local bodies. The system 
has been regulated by a number of enactments passed from time to time 
by State legislatures. Nevertheless, the urban local bodies follow a fairly 
common pattern. As a result of the reorganisation of States, the urban 
local bodies in some of the re-constituted States, came to be governed by 
as many as six or eight Acts. 


7.03. Till recently, Municipal Councils in the majority of States were 
governed by enactments passed several decades back. The Punjab Act 
of 1911, the U.P. Municipalities Act of 1916, the Bihar and Orissa Act of 
1922, the Madras District Municipalities Act of 1920 and the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1932 have remained substantially the same, despite 
amendments from time to time. 


7.04. The Committee have noted with satisfaction that the State 
Governments have initiated action for the unification and rationalisation 
of the municipal laws. Since Independence, new Acts have been passed 
in several States beginning with the Orissa Municipal Act of 1950. The 
Jammu & Kashmir Municipal Act followed in 1951, the Rajasthan 
Municipal Act in 1959 and the Kerala Municipal Act in 1956 and the 
Assam Municipal Act in 1960. Municipal Acts have been recently enacted 
in the States of Mysore, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra to 
unify and rationalise different laws in force in those States after the re¬ 
organisation. The Committee would like to recommend that the old and 
outmoded Acts should be speedily replaced by new ones and where 
multiplicity of laws obtains, they should be unified into a single Act for 
urban local bodies other than Corporations. 
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7.05. Types of urban local bodies .—The urban local bodies in India 
can be classified as follows:— 


Description 

Number 

Municipal Corporations 

25 

Municipal Councils 

1,487 

Cantonment Boards 

62 

Notified Area Committees 

164 

Town Area Committees 

327 


Statewise break-up of the local bodies mentioned above is given in Appendix 
III. It will be observed that while the Municipal Councils are common 
to all the States, the other types of local bodies exist in some States. 
Rajasthan has only one type of local body, namely, the Municipal Council, 
whereas the Uttar Pradesh has all the types of local bodies mentioned 
above. 

7.06. Notified Area Committees .—Notified Area Committees are created 
for areas which do not fulfil conditions for the constitution of Municipal 
Councils but are otherwise important. They are also created for newly 
developing towns or areas where industries have been or are being establish¬ 
ed. Some Municipal Acts provided for the constitution by State Govern¬ 
ment of Notified Area Committees by notification in the gazette. The 
Notified Area Committee exercises all the powers of the Municipal Council 
but its members are nominated by the State Government and not elected 
like the Municipal Councillors. Its Chairman is likewise nominated by 
the government and not elected like the Chairman of the Municipal Council. 
Only those provisions of the Municipal Act apply to the Committee as are 
notified by the State Government in the official gazette. The State Govern¬ 
ment has power to vest the Committee with powers exercisable under any 
other Act. Notified Area Committees exist in eight States and one Union 
Territory. 

7.07. The Town Area Committee is a semi-municipal authority which 
is constituted generally for small towns. Its members are either wholly 
nominated or wholly elected, or partly nominated and partly elected. Town 
Area Committees are governed by separate Acts of the State Legislature. 
The District Officer has been empowered to exercise greater control over 
the Town Area Committees. The sphere of their activity is limited to 
fewer subjects, such as conservancy, street lighting, drainage and roads. 
Town Area Committees have been established only in six States and one 
Union Territory. Following the establishment of the Panchayati Raj, the 
position of these bodies is undergoing changes. Some State Governments 
are converting Town Areas into institutions more akin to rural bodies. The 
State of Gujarat has substituted Nagar Panchayats for Town Area Com¬ 
mittees and Town Panchayats have been created in the States of Mysore 
and Madras. The States of Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have 
lately merged many small Town Committees into the Panchayati Raj. The 
Committee recommend that other State Governments should follow the 
practice which will avoid multiplicity in the pattern of local units. The 
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Committee have specifically recommended the abolition of Small Town 
Committees in an earlier chapter. 

7.08. The laws relating to Corporations cover a wider range and have 
a different set up. They provide for a well-defined and distinct executive 
machinery under the control of the Commissioner of the Corporation 
appointed by the Government. The Council of the Corporation controls 
the budget, lays down policies and programmes and approves major schemes 
and projects, but their implementation is entrusted to the Commissioner. 
This pattern was first evolved for the city of Bombay in 1888. Later the 
city of Madras adopted a similar pattern. The Calcutta Municipal Act, 
1923, marked a departure by vesting wide powers in the Council and the 
Committees. The Chief Executive Officer was controlled and appointed 
by the Council. Later, however, the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951, 
adopted the Bombay pattern. 

7.09. There are at present 25 Corporations, the number in individual 
States ranging from one to five. Some States such as Assam, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan have no Corporations. Among 
the Union Territories, Delhi alone has a Corporation. The City of 
Bangalore Municipal Corporation Act, 1949, Trivandrum City Municipal 
Act, 1952* and the Calicut City Municipal Act, 1961* follow the pattern 
of the Madras City Municipal Corporation Act, 1919, except that the 
powers of the. Corporations are more limited and the control of the State 
Government greater. Bombay passed a Provincial Municipal Corporation 
Act in 1949 for setting up Corporations in its major cities which was 
modelled after the Bombay City Municipal Act, 1888. This Act now 
applies to Ahmedabad, Baroda, Hubli-Dharwar, Poona, Sholapur and 
Nagpur. An omnibus Act passed in 1956 in Madhya Pradesh now extends to 
Jubalpur, Indore, Gwalior and Ujjain. Patna, Chandemagore, Hyderabad 
and Delhi have separate Acts of their own. Uttar Pradesh Nagar Mahapali- 
ka Adhiniyam (1959) combines some features of the Bombay Corporation 
Act, the Uttar Pradesh Town Improvement Act, 1919, and the Uttar Pradesh 
Municipalities Act, 1916. Corporations under that Act were set up in 1960 
at Kanpur, Allahabad, Varanasi, Agra and Lucknow. 

7.10. The metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras 
have Municipal Corporations but a number of local bodies have sprung up 
at the periphery which function independently. The Calcutta Metropolitan 
District covers an area of over 400 square miles. Within this area, there 
are two Municipal Corporations, thirty-three Municipalities and one Canton¬ 
ment Board. Similarly, the Bombay and Madras Corporations are sur¬ 
rounded by a number of local bodies. The jurisdiction of Delhi Municipal 
Corporation is co-terminus with the Union Territory, except for the small 
areas within the limits of the New Delhi Municipal Committee and the 
Delhi Cantonment. 

7.11. Municipal Corporations .—In 1947, there were Municipal Cor¬ 
porations only in the three metropolitan towns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras. By 1965, their number rose to 24. There is a great variation 
in the area, population, status and the political, commercial and industrial 
importance of Corporations. The demand for converting Municipal Coun¬ 
cils into Corporations has been increasing, particularly in regard to State 

♦Sines replaced by Kerala Municipal Corporation Act, 1964. 
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Capitals as the institution of Corporation carries a larger degree of prestige,- 
pride, power and autonomy. The Committee are of the opiniQn that the 
conversion of Municipal Councils into Corporations should be related to 
the capacity of the town to undertake higher responsibilities and have, 
therefore, recommended elsewhere that the status of Corporation should be 
conferred only on cities which have a population of not less than 5 lakhs 
and an annual income of Rs. 1 crore or more. 

7.12. Constituent Units .—The constituted units of the Corporations 
are the Mayor, the Council, Standing and Functional Committees and the 
Municipal Commissioner. In some Corporations, there are also Circle/ 
Zonal Committees. The Mayor is the head of the Corporation and the 
Council is the policy making body. It also issues directions and sanctions 
major works and projects. The Committees work under powers delegated 
to them either by law or by resolutions of the Council. The Municipal 
Commissioner is the Chief Executive, who controls the staff and looks after 
the 'day-to-day administration of the Corporation. The Circle/Zonal 
Committees are generally found in big metropolitan areas and have been 
delegated certain executive powers exercisable within the areas of their 
jurisdiction. 

7.13. Municipal Councils .—The Municipal Council is the most popular 
form of local government in the urban areas. Acts governing Municipal 
Councils have undergone several amendments but Councils in different 
States continue to have almost the same type of organisation. The Council 
has a Chairman who is also the executive head. The State Government 
exercises greater control over the Municipal Councils through the District 
Officer and the Divisional Commissioner than over the Corporations. The 
Municipal Councils are known in different parts of the country by different 
names, such as City Municipality, Municipal Committee, Municipal Board, 
Municipality, Borough Municipality, etc. The multiplicity of nomenclature 
creates confusion and the Committee recommend that this type of local 
body should be uniformly called the ‘Municipal Council’. 

7.14. The Council —The terms ‘corporation’, ‘municipality’ and 
‘notified area’ are more or less territorial concepts. It is, however, the 
Councillors/Members who as a body enjoy the corporate status and act 
in that capacity. The Council is the most important constituent unit of 
the local body. Regarding the size of the Municipal Council, there are 
two contradictory opinions. Some people favour larger councils on the 
ground that such councils enable more citizens to participate in the work 
of local government and give them better and more effective representation. 
Many European cities and provinces have large councils of a hundred or 
more members. The City Council of Moscow is the biggest in the world 
with as many as 1,400 members (1). In general, however, large units 
have proved ineffective and inefficient as the governing organs of local 
bodies. A large council is cumbersome and tends to obscure responsibility. 

7.15. On the other hand, the small council does not provide as liberal 
representation as the bigger one. It tends to become involved in personal 
relationship and can make it difficult for members to express themselves 
freely on matters in which other members are interested. The chief merit 
of a small council, however, is that it allows to members greater opportunity 

C‘) T his meets once a year; the day-to-day affairs being managed by a small Presidium. 
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to participate in decision making and play an effective role in the local 
governance. It adds to the prestige and position of the councillor and 
attracts more qualified men. In the U.S.A., the size of the City Council 
usually varies between seven members and 20; a large number of Rural 
Committees and County Councils have only three members. Municipal 
Councils with more than 20 members are rare in the U.S.A. in India, 
we have not always been restrictive in determining the size of the councils. 
The Corporation of Bombay has the largest council with 131 members 
while the smallest corporation of Chandernagore has 22 members. The 
Committee are aware that any reduction in the size of the existing Corpora¬ 
tion Councils, however desirable would cause resentment and, therefore, 
hesitate to recommend it. The Committee, however, favour medium size 
councils which may not be too unwieldy and at the same time give sufficient 
representation. In future, no new Corporation should be set up with more 
than 50 councillors nor should there be any increase in the size of the 
existing Councils. The Committee further recommend that the number 
of members in Municipal Councils should be based on population and be 
as follows:— 


Population Membership 


20,000 to 50,000 15 to 25 

50,000 to 1,00,000 25 to 35 

1,00,000 to 5,00,000 35 to 45 


The Committee have already recommended that towns with population 
of more than 5 lakhs be converted into Corporations. 

7.16. Franchise and Constituencies .—In India, we have accepted ‘Adult 
Franchise’ for elections to State Assemblies and the Parliament. It is, 
therefore, natural that municipal councillors should also be elected by adult 
voters. Some countries follow a system of multiple-member constituencies 
for local bodies, that is, one constituency returning more than one member. 
The Parliament has only recently passed a law to replace double member 
constituencies by single-member constituencies for elections to Assemblies 
and Parliament. The Committee arc aware that single-member constitu¬ 
encies are compact, easy to operate and maintain contacts with the people. 
However, in Indian towns sometimes there are concentrations of population 
of a particular community or caste in an area. If the constituencies are 
relatively smad, communal feelings in the existing conditions of our society 
play a dominant role in elections. On the contrary, if the constituencies 
are larger, the possibility of any community or caste dominating the elections 
is reduced. The Committee are anxious to discourage communal, caste 
or sectional tendencies. In a multiple-member constituency covering a 
larger area, candidates belonging to different communities may enter into 
electoral arrangement, cutting across sectional, caste or community interests. 
The Committee, therefore, recommend that ordinarily there should be 
single-member constituencies for returning Municipal Councillors, but 
wherever it is necessary in the interest of bringing about integration between 
different castes or communities or for giving representation to weaker 
sections of the community, multiple member constituencies may be instituted. 
In any care, there should be no constituency which returns more than three 
members. 
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7.17. Term of Municipal Council .—The term of Municipal Council 
should be sufficiently long to afford it reasonable opportunity to produce 
results through its policies and actions. Till recently the term of the 
Municipal Council was only three years, which the Committee consider to 
be too short a period. Some State Governments have since raised the 
term of Municipal Council to four or five years. The term of Parliament 
and State Legislatures is five years. The Third Conference of Municipal 
Corporations (1962) considered this matter in detail and came to the 
conclusion that the Municipal Corporations should ordinarily have five 
year term provided that local elections do not coincide with those of the 
Parliament and/or State Legislature. The Committee broadly agree with 
the suggestion and recommend that the term of the Municipal and 
Corporation Councils should be five years. In case the elections to local 
bodies fall in the same year as elections to the Assembly and/or Parliament, 
the State Government should have the power to postpone municipal 
elections till the expiry of six months from the completion of elections to 
the State Assembly and/or Parliament as the case may be. 

7.18. Biennial elections .—Some suggestions were made that there 
should be a system of continuous councils on the pattern of Rajya Sabha 
and Legislative Councils, one-third of member retiring biennially. After 
giving full consideration, the Committee felt that the proposal will not 
confer any special advantage. General elections release energy and vigour 
and create fresh outlook. The candidates make new promises to the 
electorate and are eager to fulfil them. Such is not the case with the 
biennial elections. Moreover, in practice, continuity in the constitution 
of the Municipal Council is ordinarily maintained because many sitting 
councillors are returned in the general election. The Committee, therefore, 
do not recommend the system of partial retirement of Council members 
periodically. 

7.19. Alderman .—In some Corporations there is the practice of select¬ 
ing special councillors called ‘Aldermen’, who enjoy all the privileges of 
elected councillors. It has been argued that the institution of alderman 
provides an opportunity for associating eminent persons, experts and 
specialists with the management of local affairs or for giving representation 
to women and special interests not already represented on the Council. 
In actual practice, however, the system has failed to achieve its objective, 
as the aldermen are generally chosen on party considerations. As a result, 
therefore, the two premier Corporations of Bombay and Madras have 
abolished the institution of alderman. The Corporations of Ahmedabad, 
Hyderabad and Poona do not have aldermen and are no worse for their 
absence. The Committee, therefore, recommend that the institution of 
alderman, wherever it still exists, may be abolished. It should be noted 
that this Committee have recommended the association of experts and 
eminent citizens with the working of the functional committees. 

7.20. Mayor/Chairman .—The Presiding Officer of the Municipal 
Corporation is known as the ‘Mayor’ and of Municipal Councils as the 
‘Chairman’ or ‘President’. The Mayor does not have executive powers but 
the Chairman of Municipal Council exercises executive authority in his 
own right. The Committee are of the opinion that it is not possible for 
Municipal Councils, especially the smaller and medium-sized ones, to effect 
the separation of deliberative and executive functions, as in the case of 
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Corporations, and recommend that the existing practice of the Chairman 
of the Municipal Council exercising executive power should continue. 
However, in bigger Municipal Councils having a population of two lakhs 
or more, the separation of policy making from the executive functions 
should be progressively achieved. The Committee are firmly of the view 
that every Municipal Council should have a full-time paid Executive Officer. 

7.21. Mode of election of the Chairman. —In Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh, the experiment of electing Chairmen of Municipal Councils by 
the direct vote of primary voters was tried but it failed. It gave rise to 
constant friction and conflict between the Chairman and the Councillors, 
who were returned by primary voters but were seldom of the same mind. 
In consequence, the work of the council suffered. The Committee recom¬ 
mend that the Chairman or the President of the Municipal Council should 
be elected by the councillors and hold office for the full term of the Council 
unless removed earlier by a vote of no-confidence. 

7.22. Committees of the Council .—With the growing volume and 
complexity of urban problems, the Municipal Councils all the world over, 
are finding it difficult to deal with the multifarious activities of local bodies. 
Hence there has grown a practice of working through Committees which 
in case of some Corporations are functional and in others both functional 
and territorial. These Committees are authorised to handle relatively less 
important matters. In some cases they take the final decision, while in 
others they act as advisory bodies to the Council. In India, the Committee 
system has for long found favour. However, no uniform pattern has so 
far been evolved for establishing Committees. 

7.23. Commission system of Japan and U.S.A. —The Committee’s 

attention has been drawn to the system of Commissions prevailing in Japan 
and the U.S.A. In Japan, special commissions in different fields are 
appointed. These commissions are small in size and perform important 
administrative tasks. Among the more important commissions are included 
the Personnel Commission, Election Administration Commission, Property 
Evaluation Commission (usually of one expert), Audit and Inspection 
Commission and Commission for Agriculture, Fisheries and Labour. In 
the U.S.A., generally the size of the council is small and a system of 
appointing a number of commissions from among the prominent people 
has come into vogue. For instance the Chairman of the City Planning 
Commission in Philadelphia is the Dean of Arts and Architecture of the 
Pennsylvania University. The members of the Commission are appointed 
in some cases by the Municipal Council and in other by the Mayor. The 
members of the commission are all honorary. There are cases where a 

person has continued to be a member of a Commission through the 

successive terms of the council and the Mayor. In Annapolis some 
members of commissions had been acting as such for the last fifteen years. 

7.24. The Committee gave considerable thought to the system of 

commissions obtaining in Japan and U.S.A. and felt that the practice of 

associating experts with the working of local bodies deserves encouragement. 
The Committee have made provision for enlisting the services of experts 
as members of functional committees. The system of commission as 
obtaining in Japan and the U.S.A., is however, a product of history and 
peculiar to the conditions of those countries. The Committee have recom¬ 
mended fairly large-sized Municipal Councils to provide representations to 
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all sections of the people and satisfy their sense of participation. The 
Committee therefore, do not recommend the adoption of the system of 
Commissions obtaining in Japan and the U.S.A. However, a study of the 
working of the Commissions may bring out certain features which may be 
adopted for our functional committees. On the question of functional 
committee vis-a-vis territorial committees, the Committee have come to the 
conclusion that the Functional Committees should become the normal 
feature of the municipal administration but the territorial committees should 
be limited to large cities where contact between citizens and the council is 
remote. The Committee recommend that the municipal law should make 
provision that some committees should be coippulsorily set up and others 
at the option of the Municipal Council. 

7.25. Recommendations about Committees .—'The Committee make the 
following recommendation about the setting up and working of these 
Committees:-- 

(a) Every Corporation and Municipal Council shall set up a 
Co-ordination and Finance Committee consisting of the Mayor 
and the Deputy Mayor in the case of Corporations and of the 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman in the case of Municipal 
Councils, Chairmen of four Functional Committees to be 
nominated by the Council and two members to be elected by 
the Council by single transferable vote. This Committee shall 
prepare budget estimates, supervise all financial matters and 
co-ordinate the activities of different Municipal departments. 
The term of the Committee shall be one year. 

(b) The law should provide that every Corporation and bigger 
municipality (population one lakh or more) shall compulsorily 
set up the following committees to be called functional 
committees:'— 

(1) Planning and Development; 

(2) Housing and Works, including land development; 

(3) Health and Sanitation; and 

(4) Education. 

The smaller Municipal Councils (population not exceeding one 
lakh) may and when the State Government so directs shall set. 
up one or more of the Committees referred to above. 

(c) The law shall provide that every Corporation and Municipal 

Council may and when the State Government so directs shall 
establish one or more functional committees to deal with such 
subjects as: 

(1) Roads and communication; 

(2) Electricity and water works; 

(3) Transport; 

(4) Milk Supply; 

(5) Sewerage and sewage disposal; 

(6) Recreation facilities, etc. 

16 M. of H.—5. 
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(d) Each Municipal Corporation and larger municipal council shall 
set up a Committee, consisting of the Mayor, the Deputy Mayor 
or Chairman and Vice-Chairman, Chairman of the relevant 
functional committee and the Chief Executive which shall call 
for and accept tenders. 

7.26. Constitution ami powers of functional committees. —The recom¬ 
mendations . relating to functional committees are primarily relevant to 
Municipal Corporations and larger Municipalities. They may he applied 
discriminately and either wholly or with modifications to different grades 
of Municipal Councils, and their composition and powers may be as 
follows: — 

(a) A functional committee shall have not less than six and not 
more than nine members, two-third of whom shall be elected 
by the Council and the remaining one-third co-opted by the 
Council from among prominent citizens, experts, women and 
representatives of special interests. Of the two-third members 
to be chosen by the Council, one-half shall be elected by the 
system of simple majority votes and the other half by single 
transferable vote. Whenever the Mayor or the Deputy Mayor* 
the Chairman or the Deputy Chairman happens to bo a member 
of any functional committee, he shall act as its Chairman. 

'(b) The term of the Committee shall be co-terminus with that of 
the Council. 

■(c) The Committees concerned shall have the power (o approve 
estimates of projects and finally dispose of all matters within 
its jurisdiction, save those which are specifically reserved by 
the council for its decision or are by statute allocated to another 
authority. The Council may refer any matter for advice to 
the Committee. 

7.27. Need of decentralisation in larger cities. —The most effective 
implementation of the Committee’s recommendation in regard to functional 
committees would leave some major problems of larger cities unresolved. 
The growth of large cities, a phenomenon of modern industrialisation, has 
not only made the maintenance of efficient civic services more difficult but 
it has widened the distance between the people and the Councils. The 
people are becoming indifferent to municipal affairs, and this is increasingly 
depriving the local administration of its principal attribute namely close 
intimacy between the local unit and the common man. The sense of 
responsibility and pride of participation among the people are disappearing. 
This problem is not peculiar to fndia. but exists all the world over. In some 
places, it has been solved by creating a lower tier of administration that is 
a Circle or Zonal Committee, where people can get local grievances 
redressed. It is desirable to have both larger and smaller units of local 
government so that suburban and outlying areas of a growing town can 
retain their own community life while becoming a part of a larger local 
government area for common purposes. Before making recommendations 
in this connection, the Committee examined some cases of decentralisation 
of local functions adopted in India and abroad. 

7.28. Metropolitan Government of Toronto (Canada). —An outstanding 
experiment in metropolitan government was started in Canada in April, 
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1953, by establishing a metropolitan council for the city of Toronto and 
its 12 fast growing suburbs, each a municipality in its own right and having 
a total population almost equal to the city of Toronto. The Metropolitan 
Toronto Act created an upper tier council consisting of 12 representatives 
of the city of Toronto and one each from the 12 participating municipalities. 
The Chairman was nominated for the first period of five years. After that 
he is being elected by the majority of the Council. This introduces a 
federal structure in local government under which the individual municipal 
units retain their freedom to undertake all activities of a local nature, while 
matters of common interest which had formerly been neglected due to 
financial limitation as well as their area-wide character are entrusted to the 
Metropolitan Council, which is made responsible for sucfq major services 
as planning and development, trunk roads, water supply and sewage 
disposal- The machinery of the metropolitan government is also being 
used for raising loans to finance both metropolitan as well as individual 
municipal projects because the municipalities on their own do not command 
the necessary resources and the credit for raising funds in the open market. 
The establishment of the Metropolitan Council has helped in the speedy 
execution of the major development projects which the city of Toronto and 
suburban municipalities were not able to tackle individually. 

7.29. Metropolitan Tokyo.— The city of Tokyo with its 23 wards and 
the remaining Tokyo prefecture were merged together into a single Tokyo 
Metropolitan Government in 1943, so that metropolitan Tokyo of today, 
apart from the main city with 23 wards embraces within its jurisdiction 
42 other municipal bodies, of which 10 are cities, 22 towns and 10 villages. 
The 23 wards are subordinate units within the city of Tokyo, each 
has its own elected council but has power to deal with only such specified 
matters as have a close bearing upon the daily life of the inhabitants. On 
the other hand, the 42 other municipal bodies have got a larger measure 
of autonomy to deal with their local affairs. The Metropolitan Assembly 
consists of 120 members elected directly from the municipal bodies and 
wards divided into 36 constituencies. The Tokyo Metropolis represents 
complete inter-linking of rural and urban areas under a common Prefectural 
Government to deal with common problems of regional planning and 
•development requiring inter-municipal liaison and expert handling. 

7.30. Forms of administrative decentralisation — Calcutta. —The difficul¬ 
ties of carrying on the government of large growing cities have been felt 
in the various cities of India and attempts made at. some form of decen¬ 
tralisation of a limited character. The Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951, pro¬ 
vides for borough committees, each covering five or six wards of the city. 
The five ward councillors along with three others selected from the area form 
the borough councils, which are statutory committees and have been delegat¬ 
ed certain powers and allotted specific funds (at the rate of Rs. 30,000 per 
ward) for carrying out local improvement works. They have, however, no 
field organisation and all the works required to be done by them within the 
funds placed at their disposal are executed through the regular departments 
of the Corporation. 

7.31. Delhi. —Although the Delhi Municipal Corporation Act does not 
contain any specific provision for constitution of Ward Committees, the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation has utilised its general powers for setting up 
zonal committees. The city has been divided into ten zones and for each 
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zone, a special zonal committee has been constituted consisting of Council¬ 
lors from the wards that fall within the zone and one or more alderman as 
may be determined by the Corporation. Each Zonal Committee has cer¬ 
tain delegated powers under which it can sanction estimates and plans upto 
Rs. 25,000 other than those relating to electric supply, transport and water 
supply and sewage disposal undertakings. It also makes recommendations 
for budgetary provisions for the Zone and makes recommendations to the 
Council for the construction of drains and public streets, provision of water 
supply, hospitals, dispensaries, etc. There are separate Zonal Offices under 
an Assistant Municipal Commissioner assisted by administrative and techni¬ 
cal staff to attend to local complaints. 

7.32. Bombay .—The Bombay Municipal Corporation is also maintain¬ 
ing 15 ward offices covering a population of about 3 lakhs each. The local 
members in different wards meet at the ward offices informally to discuss 
their problems but they neither have any statutory status nor do they enjoy 
any powers. 

7.33. Madras —The first serious attempt on decentralised administration, 
was made in Madras by introducing far reaching changes in the Madras 
City Municipal Corporation Act, which introduced a system of terri¬ 
torial committees with wide powers. The city of Madras has been divided 
into two districts (North and South), each comprising five circles. A 
circle has ten divisions. There are thus altogether 100 divisions in the city 
returning -one member each to the Council of the Corporation. A Circle 
Committee is constituted for each of the 10 divisions consisting of 10 Coun¬ 
cillors (one member from each division). Each circle committee elects its 
own chairman. At the headquarters, there is a Central Committee consist¬ 
ing of the Mayor, the Deputy Mayor and one member other than the 
Chairman, elected by every Circle Committee from among its members. The 
Central Committee elects its own chairman. The Circle Committees are* 
empowered to sanction estimates for projects costing between Rs. 25,000 to- 
Rs. 50,000. Estimates costing between Rs. 50,000 and one lakh have 
to be sanctioned by the Central Committee and those between one lakh 
and five lakhs by the Corporation Council. All contracts exceeding 
Rs. 25,000 require sanction of separate Contracts Committee. Matters of 
finance and budget, levy and collection of revenue, execution of all works 
of capital nature, maintenance of large hospitals, special homes, trunk roads 
and mains, etc., are looked after by the Central Committee and the 
Council of the Corporation. The, Circle Committees deal with all items 
of work relating to repairs and maintenance of water supply mains, connec¬ 
tions, drains and circle roads, all works of a local nature such as cleaning 
of streets, removal of rubbish, provision of public conveniences, registration 
of births and deaths, vaccination, etc. A note reproduced a Volume II 
gives the details of items dealt with by the Circle and Central Committees 
as incorporated in the Schedule of the Act. 

7.34. Two tier system for larger cities .—The two tier system of local 
government establishes a major authority for planning, coordination and ad¬ 
ministration of larger-scale works such as water supply mains, drainage and 
sewege, bus services, which require heavy capital outlay, high technical 
skill and elaborate organisation; all beyond the reach of smaller"local bodies. 
Planning and supervision of some other services such as education, public 
health and sanitation can also be organised for the whole area under the 
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metrolopolitan council. However, minor items which by nature are local 
such as dispensaries, schools, recreation facilities, cleanliness, street lighting 
etc., can be better looked after by the lower tier unit. It will be clear from 
the brief analysis given above that the division of functions has proved to be 
feasible and practicable both inside India and abroad, wherever it has 
been properly tried. 

7.35. Recommendations .—The Committee recommend that the Corpo¬ 
rations and the larger cities with a population of 5 lakhs and over should 
be divided into a number of Circles or Zones so that each Circle or Zone 
covers on an average a population ranging from 50,000 to 2,00,000 accord¬ 
ing to the population of the city. Each Circle or Zone should be further 
divided into 5 to 10 wards, each one of which elect one or two members 
for the Corporation Council. The councillors belonging to a particular 
circle/zone shall constitute the Circle/Zonal Committee- The Zonal or 
Circle Committee should maintain its own zonal office with separate ad¬ 
ministrative and technical staff and get allocation of sufficient funds from 
the City Council to meet the cost of local works. The activities of the 
Circle or Zonal Committee and their budget demands etc., shall be coordi¬ 
nated by the Finance and Coordination Committee as recommended in 
para 7-25 (a) above. The Committee feel confident that such decentralisa¬ 
tion effected through the Functional and Zonal Committees would improve 
the implementation of local works and bring the local people closer to the 
Municipal administration. 

7.36. The Chief Executive.— The Chief Executive is the focal institution 
in the local government’s set up. Being the apex of the administrative hierar- 
chial pyramid, the Chief Executive must carry with him the responsibility 
for the implementation of policies formulated by the popular representatives. 
The Chief Executive exercises supervisory and disciplinary control 
over the departmental heads and the subordinate staff and coordinates their 
activities to maintain efficiency. His office should, therefore, be vested with 
adequate powers and prestige. As the municipal problems become more 
complicated, more varied, more technical and more inter-related, they 
require expert handling. The Chief Executive must, therefore, be an 
experienced official. If he is required to produce results, he must be free 
from interference in the discharge of his duties and be protected against 
factional politics. At the same time He must owe complete loyalty to the 
deliberative body and implement its decisions faithfully. 

7.37. English Local Authority .—There are different types of executive 
authority in the local bodies in the various countries. In the United King¬ 
dom, the policy making body is also the highest executive authority in law. 
However, a combination of policy making and executive powers suffers 
from serious drawbacks. The executive power is generally exercised by 
a committee or the elected Mayor or Chairman. They have neither the 
experience nor time to cope with the varied and complicated local problems. 
In any event, they require the assistance of whole time officials. There is 
also the need of coordinating the work of the Committees on the one hand 
and the Departments on the other. Efficient municipal administration 
would require the services of a fulltime permanent executive vested with 
adequate powers. In U.K., this role is now being increasingly fulfilled by 
the Town Clerk, who is emerging as the most important single official exer¬ 
cising executive power. 
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7.38. Weak Mayor System of U.S.A .—In the United States, the 
nearest parallel to the English type is the Weak Mayor System in which 
the exercise of executive power is a joint responsibility of the Mayor and 
the Council. This type of executive is being progressively replaced by the. 
City Manager Systeijr in which the Council appoints an expert city adminis¬ 
trator to be wholly responsible for the execution of policies. This system 
has made considerable headway in medium-sized cities with population of 
a few hundred thousand but not exceeding half a million. The City Mana¬ 
ger is a professional administrator and not an amateur. All the administra¬ 
tive responsibility is concentrated in him. Once he is appointed, the de¬ 
liberative wing refrains from interfering with his work. It is his duty to 
supervise the work of all the departments. He appoints departmental heads 
and the subordinate staff. The City Manager is ultimately responsible to. 
the deliberative council which has the power to remove him from office. 
Because of his intimate knowledge of the municipal government, the City 
Manager offers a solution to the baffling problems of executive functions in 
modern cities where the administration covers an amazingly complicated 
range of subjects. 

7.39- Strong Mayor .—In spite of the success and growing popularity of 
the City Manager System, the leading cities in the U.S.A. continue to stick, 
to the Strong Mayor System. The Strong Mayor is the prototype of the 
Presidential System adopted to the City Government. The Strong Mayor is- 
elected directly by the vote of the people. He has the power to remove 
heads of departments and the staff without consulting the council. He 
brings in his team of officers who go out with him. He also frames the 
budget and implements it, although final decisions on financial appropria¬ 
tions are made by the Council which can over-rule the Strong Mayor 
by a two third majority. The weakness of this system lies in the fact 
that the elected Mayor does not possess cither the expertise or the time 
to efficiently supervise the multifarious activities of numerous departments 
under him. This shortcoming is being met by the Mayor being authorised 
to appoint, an expert executive as the Chief Administrative Officer to dis¬ 
charge specific administrative responsibilities on behalf of the Mayor. The 
big cities in the U.S.A. continue to hold on to the strong Mayor system 
as according to them the responsibility for administration is best centralised 
in a single Chief Executive armed with executive authority by the people. 
In support of the Strong Mayor System, it is also urged that he alone can 
provide bold leadership required for solving the problems of big cities. 


7.40. The Mayor of French Communes .—The executive authority in 
the French Communes vests in the Mayor (Maire). He is elected by the 
Council of the Commune from amongst its own members. As the Chief 
Executive, the French Mayor is vested with all the powers for the execu¬ 
tion of the decision of the Council, which he actively influences. He pre¬ 
sents the budget, initiates all measures and presides at the meeting of the 
Council. Elected by the Council, he cannot be removed by it. The Coun¬ 
cil exercises a check by yearly examination of accounts and this is the only 
session over which the Mayor is forbidden by law to preside. The Council 
can make a submission to the Perfect against the Mayor and it is on his 
recommendation that the Mayor can be removed by the Minister of In¬ 
terior. The Mayor also acts as the agent of the Central Government for 
carrying out duties assigned to him and in regard to which the Council has 
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7.41. Executive in India.— The Executive of local bodies as found in 
India at present is the product of a century old process of evolution in the 
early days there was no controversy as to what form the executive of local 
body should have. The all-powerful Collector of the District used to be 
Chairman and in him were vested all the executive powers of the local body. 
He was assisted by a group of officers—District Engineer, Medical Officer of 
Health and Inspector of Schools, and had at his disposal the entire official 
machinery of the district. The question of relations between the executive 
and the deliberative organs did not therefore, have much significance. After 
the first World War, the Collector was replaced by the, non-official Chair¬ 
man who wielded executive powers. The Chairman was a part-time elected 
functionary of the Board. He was often a politician owing allegiance to 
some political party- In any case, even where he was elected as an Indepen¬ 
dent, he would require the support of Councillors to stay in office and had 
thus to yield to personal and political pressures. 

7.42. L.G. (Urban) Inquiry Committee .—The evil consequences of the 
system of the elected chairman exercising executive powers are vividly des¬ 
cribed by the Local Government (Urban) Enquiry Committee appointed 
in 1957 by the Government of Punjab. The Committee observed: “To¬ 
day, in Punjab, the President of Municipal Committee constitutes the Exe¬ 
cutive Authority and being dependent on a majority vote, he is exposed 
to the ever present possibility of being removed through party-manoevering. 
With the absence of separation of deliberative and executive functions, he 
is rendered even more amenable to varied influences and interference from 
his colleagues and other quarters. The interference is expressed through 
meddling with day-to-day administration by taking sides and intriguing even 
with the officials of the Committee who are their employees”.! 1 ) 

7.43. Separation of the executive and deliberative functions. —A strong 
case was thus made out for the separation of the executive functions from 
the deliberative functions. This separation had already been more or 
less effected in the Bombay Municipal Corporation as early as 1888 and 
the pattern has since been adopted in other Corporation Acts. As regard 
municipalities, attempts have been made in different Acts to provide for 
the appointment of Executive Officers to undertake regular administrative 
duties. The Bombay District Municipalities Act, 1901, provided for the 
appointment of Chief Officers by the Municipal Councils and they could be 
removed from office by a three-fourths majority of the total number of coun¬ 
cillors. In Uttar Pradesh, the Executive Officer is appointed by the Board, 
subject to confirmation by the State Government. The Executive Officer has 
certain powers assigned to him by a Schedule to the Act. He is remov¬ 
able by a two-thirds majority of the members of the Board but has a 
right of appeal to State Government. The Punjab Municipal Executive 
Officers Act, 1931. provided for the appointment of Executive Officer by 
a municipality, if so required by the State Government. In Madras alone 
the State Government appoints the Municipal Commissioner (the executive 
officer) for the municipality and the system comes closer to that prevalent in 
the Corporations. The Municipal Commissioner has to be withdrawn, if 
required to do so by a two-thirds majority of the total sanctioned strength. 
In Orissa also under the Act of 1950. the executive officer is appointed 
bv the State Government from the State cadre of the administrative ser¬ 
vices. Generally speaking, in all States except in Assam, Bihar and West 


(O') Para 5, Chapter III ibid. 
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Bengal, provision has been made for the appointment of the Municipal Exe¬ 
cutive Officer to assist the Chairman in the discharge of executive func¬ 
tions, but the Chairman has not been relieved of his ultimate responsibility 
for the administration. 

7.44. Appointment of Chief Executive by the State. —The principle that 
the executive authority of local bodies should be vested in an officer appoint¬ 
ed by the State Government received powerful support from the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission. They observed: “We are of the opinion that the 
appointment of an independent Executive Officer is both desirable and 
necessary. The appointment of independent executive already functions 
smoothly and efficiently in Municipal Corporations. We believe that it 
may, with every prospect of similar success, be extended to 
municipalities also. We accordingly recommend that municipalities 
should have Executive Officers in whom the executive powers 
and administrative responsibility should vest by statutory provision and se¬ 
condly that the Chief Executive Officers should be selected and appointed 
by Government or by an independent statutory Board.” 

7.45. Views of the L.S.G. Ministers Conference of 1954.—The same 
view was upheld by the Conference of L.S.G, Ministers of States in 1954. 
The Conference recommended: “For improving the standards of adminis¬ 
tration in local bodies, there is a very good case for sepa¬ 
rating as far as possible their purely executive, functions from 
their deliberative or policy making functions. The latter cate¬ 
gory of functions should appropriately be the sphere of the 
elected wing of the local bodies. Once policies and decisions have been 
adopted, however, their implementation and execution should be left to the 
principal executive officer, who must be made primarily and directly res- 
ponsibile for this part of the work. As a necessary corollary to this prin¬ 
ciple, the more important executive posts in the local bodies should be 
centralised on a state-wide basis and should be made transferable.” This 
view found further support in the subsequent resolutions of the Central 
Council of Local Self Government and the Report of the Punjab Local 
Government (Urban) Enquiry Committee. 

7.46. Existing practice. —According to the existing practice, Commis¬ 
sioners in all Corporations are appointed by the State Government for a 
period of three years. Generally, senior officers of the Civil Services are 
deputed to act as Commissioners. In the Calcutta and Uttar Pradesh 
laws, there is a provision that the Commissioners can be appointed on 
the advice of the Public Service Commission. If the Corporation passes 
a resolution by a prescribed majority of Councillors asking the State 
Government to withdraw the officer working as Commissioner, the Govern¬ 
ment must withdraw him. In practice, the Councillors rarely exercise this 
power, but there is no dearth of cases where the Commissioner had to 
leave before the expiry of his term, either because his services were needed 
elsewhere or on account of the express or implied pressure from the Council¬ 
lors. In most Corporations, changes in the office of Commissioner have 
been far too frequent and able and efficient officers are reluctant to serve 
with Corporations. - Several Commissioners drew the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee to instances of interference in the discharge of their duties, including 
orders of postings and transfer. It was reported that in one of the State, 
some Commissioners could not function because of the constant demand 
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for their withdrawal. The Committee deprecate in strong terms frequent 
changes in the office of the, Commissioner, which has a prejudicial effect 
on the continuity and efficiency of the administration. 

7.47. Withdrawal of Municipal Commissioner. —The power to press for 
the withdrawal of the Commissioner has, however, been used sparingly. 
The rule that the resolution asking for the withdrawal of the Commissioner 
would require a prescribed majority, which in some cases is as high as 
three-fourths, is a sufficient safeguard. The Committee feel that the depri¬ 
vation of the power to demand the withdrawal of Commissioner would give 
rise to constant wrangling and quarrels and therefore recommend that the 
power should remain with the Councillors. The Committee also feel that 
the term of three years for the Commissioner is too short and recommend 
that normally it should be five years and save in very exceptional cases no 
Commissioner should be withdrawn before the expiry of three years from 
the date of appointment. The Committee would like to go further and re¬ 
commend that all Class I and Class II officers in Corporations and Munici¬ 
pal Councils should be appointed from the State Cadre, detailed recom¬ 
mendations on which have been made in the chapter on Municipal Personnel. 
In posting an officer to the local body the State Government would, the 
Committee trust, take into consideration the wishes of the Mayor or Chair¬ 
man, as the case may be. 

7.48. Mayors and Municipal Commissioners. —The question of separat¬ 
ing the executive functions from the deliberative functions assumes added 
importance in this context. The Corporation Council controls the budget, 
lays down policies and programmes and sanctions major works. The 
Municipal Commissioner who is the executive head, functions independently 
of the Corporation Council. However, there has been a demand for vest¬ 
ing the Mayors with greater powers. It is urged that the Mayor should not 
be a mere figure-head but should have some important executive functions to 
discharge in order that he may play the role of leadership and be the symbol 
of democratic structure. People should look upon the Mayor as the person, 
who can give redress against grievances and not helplessly point fiis finger 
towards the Commissioner. It has also been suggested that the Corporation 
should have the power to appoint the Commissioner. Some went to the 
extent that full executive authority be vested in the Mayor and his term 
made co-terminus with the Council. 

7.49. Powers of Mayor. —-The Mayor is admittedly the leader of the 
Corporation. He presides over the meetings of the Council and guides its 
deliberation. As the first citizen of the town, he occupies a high position 
of prestige. He has access to all records and may call for any information. 
In the event of the Municipal Commissioner refusing to produce any record 
before the Council or a Committee of the Corporation on grounds of public 
interest, the Mayor has the power to take the final decision as to whether 
the record should or should not be produced. The following are, however, 
functions which have so far been assigned to Mayors :— 

(a) The Madras, Bangalore and Kerala Corporation Acts provide 
that all official correspondence between the Corporation and 
the Government would pass through the Mayor. The Mayor 
cannot withhold any such correspondence but he has the right 
to make such comments as he thinks necessary. 
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(b) The Madhya Pradesh Municipal Act authorises the Mayor.. 
in case of emergency, to direct the execution or stoppage of 
any work or any contract unless there are specific orders of the 
Corporation to the contrary. Any order passed by the Mayor 
is to be reported with reasons to the Corporation at the next 
meeting for ratification. 

(c) In Uttar Pradesh, the Mayor is empowered to appoint all 
officers with an initial salary of Rs. 500/- or more. These 
appointments have, however, to be made in consultation with 
the State Public Service Commission. 

7.50. Committee’s recommendations .—The Committee gave consider¬ 
able thought to the question of vesting the Mayor with greater executive 
powers but found that such a course will give rise to serious difficulties. 
If the Mayor is to exercise more ^executive authority, his term must, of 
necessity, be longer; possibly co-terminus with the life of the Council. As 
the Chief Executive authority, the Mayor must necessarily be made remov¬ 
able by a vote of non-confidence&which would be derogatory to the dignity 
and position of the Mayor. If the Mayor was to handle the executive 
functions, he is likely to be subjected to intense party and political pressures 
which again would lower his prestige. Moreover, the city administration is 
today a full-time job requiring expertise and experience. The Committee, 
therefore, do not favour any substantial increase in the powers of the Mayor. 
In this the Committee find considerable support in the views expressed by 
the Executive Committee of the All India Council of Mayors to the effect 
that the existing pattern of distribution of functions between the executive 
and deliberative wings may largely be retained. After giving very thorough 
consideration, the Committee broadly accept the recommendations of the 
Executive Committee of the All India Council of Mayors and make the 
following recommendations 

(a) The Mayor should have access to all records and have the 
power to call for any information or report on matters con¬ 
cerning the Corporation from the Commissioner. In case the 
Municipal Commissioner refuses to place any record before 
the Council or a Committee of the Corporation, the Mayor 
shall have the final power to decide whether the record should 
or should not be produced. 

(b) The Mayor must be kept informed of all the correspondence 
which passes between the Corporation and the Government. 
He should have also the right to make comments whenever he 
considers it necessary. In order to achieve this end, however, 
it is not necessary that the correspondence between the 
Municipal Commissipner and the Government should pass 
through the Mayor. The purpose can be achieved if the 
Municipal Commissioner immediately endroses to the Mayor 
a copy of his letters addressed to the State Government. The 
Municipal Commissioner should also endorse to the Mayor a 
copy of letter received by him from the State Government. 

7.51. Appellate Committee. —The Executive Committee of the All India 
Council of Mayors had recommended that an Appellate Committee con¬ 
sisting of the Mayor and Chairmen of the various Committees be set up 
to review decisions when appeals are received. The Executive Committee: 
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further felt that the proposed Appellate Committee should confine itself to- 
laying down broad principles and rules and should not review individual 
cases so that the executive control should exclusively vest in the Chief 
Executive. The Committee are unable to appreciate the implications of 
this recommendation. It is difficult to understand how broad principles 
and rules can be laid down during the hearing of appeals from individuals, 
and wh'y an aggrieved person should appeal when he is not going to get 
any relief. The Committee, therefore, recommend that the appeals against 
orders passed by the Municipal Commissioner about the enforcement of 
provisions of Acts, rules and byelaws including those relating to licensing 
and building control, should lie before a small committee consisting of the 
Mayor and four councillors designated by the Council of the Corporation. 
In case of ‘buildings’, an appeal would lie only against an order of rejection 
and not orders sanctioning construction. If the order refusing sanction is 
passed by the authority below the Municipal Commissioner, it shall have 
first to be reviewed by the Commissioner and the final appeal shall lie to 
the Committee. 

7.52. Term of Mayor and Deputy Mayor .—In view of the preceding 
recommendations, the Committee do not think that the term of the Mayor 
should be increased beyond the period of one year as at present. In Uttar 
Pradesh, the Deputy Mayor is elected for the whole term of the Council. 
The Committee consider this practice to be anomalous and recommend that 
both the Mayor and the Deputy Mayor should be elected for a term of one 
year. There is nothing to prevent the Corporation Councillors from re¬ 
electing the Mayor or the Deputy Mayor and thus provide for continuity in 
administration. In fact, in some corporations, the Councillors have ex¬ 
pressed their appreciation of the outgoing Mayor by electing him again. 
The Committee also are of the opinion that Deputy Mayor should not enjoy 
any powers which the Mayor does not possess. He should only deputise 
for the Mayor in his absence. 

7.53. Chairman and Executive Officer .—The position of the Chairman 
of the Municipal Council is very different from that of the Mayor. The 
Chairman is not a gubernatorial functionary. He is the head of both the 
deliberative and executive wings and wields considerable powers over the 
Executive Officer. The Chairman presides over the meetings of the Council 
and guides its deliberations. In his executive capacity, he exercises control 
over financial and administrative matters and the staff. In practice, the 
powers of the Chairman vary from State to State. In Madras, the Chair¬ 
man may be delegated with the power to sanction contracts not exceeding 
Rs. 1000. In the Uttar Pradesh, the Chairman appoints the Executive 
Officer in the temporary vacancy. In West Bengal in all matters, except 
those which are expressly delegated by the Municipal Council to the Execu¬ 
tive Officer, the Chairman exercises supervisory control. In Madras, 
Gujarat, Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, Andhra Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh, the Chairman has, in case of emergency, the power to direct or 
suspend the execution of any work. Generally, it is the Chairman who 
addresses the State Government on municipal matters. The Chairman has 
undoubted power to call for any record or information or report. In 
the States of Uttar Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Andhra Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Orissa, the power of appointing staff is shared between the 
Chairman and the Executive Officer. In Orissa, the President has the 
power to -impose fine, reduce in rank, suspend, remove or dismiss any 
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•officer or servant of the Municipal Council except the Health Officer, the 
Engineer and the Executive Officer. In Gujarat, the President exercises 
powers of appeal against the orders of the Executive Officer punishing 
members of the staff!. 

7.54. Thus there exists a degree of heterogeneity in regard to the execu¬ 
tive powers exercised by the Chairman, and much of the mal-administration 
in local bodies is due to the weak position of the Executive Officer. 
Theoretically, the staff is subordinate to the Executive Officer but in practice 
the Chairman has a big say in the promotion and control of the subordinate 
officials. The Committee are definitely of the opinion that the Executive 
Officer must have complete control over the staff and substantial inde¬ 
pendence in dealing with the executive matters. Nevertheless, in view of 
the limited resources of the Municipal Councils and the scarcity of efficient 
personnel, the Committee do not recommend the separation of deliberative 
and executive functions as in the case of Corporation. The Committee 
recommend that the municipal laws should embody a mandatory provision 
that the Executive Officer shall have full power to appoint, supervise, con¬ 
trol and dismiss the subordinate staff and the Chairman’s power shall be 
confined only to the hearing of appeals against orders of punishment passed 
by the Executive Officer. The Executive Officer should also have the right 
to enter remarks in the character rolls of all the employees of the municipal 
councils. The Committee are aware that the relationship between the 
Chairman and the Executive Officer is a matter of delicate adjustment and 
harmonious working. The Executive Officer must accept the Chairman as 
his leader and Chairman must give full scope to Executive Officer to work 
with freedom. The Committee, therefore, refrain from making any recom¬ 
mendation in regard to the division of executive functions between the 
Chairman and the Executive Officer other than the control of the staff. 
The two principal functionaries i.e :'the Chairman and the Executive Officer, 
must be guided by the spirit of accommodation and avoid occasions of 
friction. In this lies the key to the successful working of the municipal 
councils. 



CHAPTER Vffl 


MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL 


8.01. One of the main weaknesses of municipal government in India 
has been the absence of a well-organised and effective system of personnel 
administration. Under the strain of rapid urbanisation, there has been 
a growing imbalance between the peoples’ aspirations and their civic needs 
and the actual performance, of municipal administration. The municipal 
services today are hardly competent even to perform normal functions of 
local government. To meet the challenge of development tasks, they 
would need to acquire much higher degree of administrative and technical 
skills. No organisation can produce results unless competent personnel 
is attracted to it and retained. The paucity of resources and the failure 
to utilise the limited resources raised are to a considerable extent, due to 
the inefficiency and inadequacy of the administrative and technical per¬ 
sonnel- Unless the money is properly spent, tax payers cannot be expect¬ 
ed to agree to contribute to the municipal exchequer. Money will not be 
well spent unless there is the right type of staff to organise, the spending' 
efficiently. 

8.02. Essentials of an effective municipal service. —The essential 
ingredients of an effective local service, as indeed of any other service, are 
integrity, competence, impartiality, contentment and devotion to duty. AH 
these can best be secured by establishing a permanent corps of officials, 
recruited on merits and having security of tenure and opportunity for 
advancement through well-graded and adequate scales of pay and a fair 
system of promotion. 

8.03. The present position in India—Powers of appointment. —These 
ingredients are generally absent in the services of local bodies. Some of 
the States have made attempts to improve the position partly by introduc¬ 
ing a system of appointments of Executive Officers and partly by reserving 
to themselves the power of confirmation of higher appointments made by 
the local bodies. The appointment of Executive (Chief) Officers and 
other senior officers continues to be vested in Municipal Councils which 
have also the power to remove them in most States by a 2/3rd majority. 
In Uttar Pradesh, such removal of senior officials is subject to the approval 
of the State Government. In recent years, to systematize the recruitment 
of middle grade and senior personnel, some of the States have brought in 
the agency of the Public Service Commissions. The Calcutta Corporation has 
set up a Municipal Services Commission for appointments to posts carrying 
salaries ranging between Rs. 250/- to Rs. 1,500/- but posts carrying a 
salary higher than Rs. 1,500/- are filled on the recommendation of the 
State Public Service Commission. In Andhra Pradesh, Madras and a few 
other States, executive and technical posts in local bodies are manned from 
Local Government Services or by deputing officers from the State services. 

8.04. Disciplinary control. —The powers of disciplinary action, reduc¬ 
tion In rank, removal and dismissal are generally vested in the appoint¬ 
ing authority. If the appointing authority is the Executive Officer or the 
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Municipal Commissioner, there is usually the right to appeal to the Chair¬ 
man or to a Committee or the Council. On account of their size and 
composition, the Committee and the Council are hardly suitable to act 
as appellate authorities. It is not surprising that the officers and staff 
curry favour with the Councillors for improving their prospects and saving 
themselves from disciplinary action. It involves them in the factional 
politics. Cases are not unknown when clever Executive Officers played 
an effective role in the election of Chairman of the Council and its Com¬ 
mittees. There are also Executive Officers who are content with playing 
a subservient role, forsaking all drive and initiative in the anxiety to 
safeguard their position. Even where the subordinate staff is strictly 
under the control of the Executive Officer, the power of the Council to 
remove him limits his discretion in matters affecting control and supervi¬ 
sion of the staff. Officials sometimes get identified with groups in the 
Council and subsequent changes in the composition of the Council follow¬ 
ing the election affect their position. Tber e are examples where the 
Executive Officers and other members of staff were victimised by the new 
occupants the position of power. 

8.05. Pay scales and other conditions of service. —The conditions of 
service, salary scales and prospects of promotion of municipal officers 
compare very unfavourably with those in equivalent posts under the 
Government. It is difficult to attract suitable candidates to municipal 
services and still more difficult to retain them. In recent years, the pay 
scales, particularly of technical services, have been raised to bring them 
as far as possible on par with equivalent posts in the State services. Even 
so. the municipal bodies are finding it increasingly difficult to recruit 
municipal engineers, overseers, health officers, etc. At Calcutta, the Com¬ 
mittee were informed that out of 87 Municipalities in West Bengal, only 24 
could secure Health Officers. The towns of Gauhati, Ludhiana, Malegaon, 
Shahajahanpur and several others having a population of more "than 
a lakh, have been without Assistant Engineers. Naturally the work suffers 
and funds earmarked for various services remain unutilised. 

8.06. Present system fails to attract proper personnel. —In many 
foreign countries the local bodies have the unfettered right to appoint and 
remove their employees. This right is often regarded as a symbol of their 
autonomy. Conditions in our country, however, are different and auto¬ 
nomy in the matter of appointment and removal of municipal employees 
has seriously undermined the municipal administration. In turn, it has 
created a growing tendency on the part of the State Governments to take 
over more of local functions in the field of education, health and public 
works. If the local bodies are to ensure a steady flow of qualified and 
competent personnel for their technical and administrative posts, 
they obviously cannot have any more freedom of choice in 
the selection and appointment of personnel than what is available 
to departments of the Union and the State Governments. The local 
government services must be organised into proper cadres, enjoy esteem 
and prestige in the eyes of the community, and successfully compete with 
other public services—State and Central—in attracting suitable candidates. 

8.07 Need of State-wide Cadres. —The Committee gave considerable 
thought to the method of recruitment and improvement in the quality of 
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the personnel. Some State Governments have prescribed rules and proce¬ 
dures for the selection, appointment, promotion and punishment 
of persons in municipal services. They have, however, not 
proved satisfactory nor have they succeeded in overcoming the 
reluctance on the part of capable persons being drawn to muni¬ 
cipal services. The formation of State-wide, cadres for certain cate¬ 
gories of officers is the only solution that commends itself to the Com¬ 
mittee. It would have the added advantage of providing some degree of 
transferability. State cadres for municipal officers have been strongly 
advocated by administrators and political leaders. The First and the 
Second Conferences of the Local Self Government Ministers, held in 1948 
and 1954 strongly recommended the creation of State cadres. The Central 
Council of Local Self Government also supported the proposal in 1956, 
1959 and 1960. The Council as well as the Fourth Conference of Minis¬ 
ters of Town and Country Planning held in 1963 adopted the following 
Resolution:— 

“The Conference having considered the need for improving the 
efficiency and standard of municipal services reiterate its 
recommendation to all the State Governments to provincialise 
administrative, health, engineering and town planning services 
of the municipalities in the interest of better and more effi¬ 
cient administration.” 

The Conference of Municipal Corporations held in 1959 and 1964 
adopted similar resolutions. 

8.08. Recent trends towards State Cadres .—There appears to be a 
growing awareness in the States of the need for having State Municipal 
Services. Recent legislation in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, 
Punjab, Maharashtra and U.P. has provided for creating State cadres. 
These legal provisions, however, have not so far been implemented. In 
Rajasthan, not only the Superior Services, but also the Subordinate Services 
including the Class IV Service have by rules been created into State cadres 
but the rules have not so far been implemented.( x ). The State of Madras 
was the first to have organised a State Municipal Service. Its example 
has been followed by the neighbouring States of Kerala, Mysore and 
Andhra Pradesh. The State Services in Kerala and Mysore are confined 
to Executive Officers only. Andhra Pradesh has recently framed service rules 
for Municipal Commissioners, Health Officers and Municipal Engineers. 
The Municipal Commissioners Services rules constitute a system of unified 
municipal service for the whole State for the exclusive, purpose of postings to 
the municipalities of different grades as well as to the senior posts of the 
Municipal Corporation of Hyderabad(-). The Health and Engineering 
Services, on the other hand, form an integrated service to serve the com¬ 
bined needs of the State Government and local bodies. During the period 
of their employment with the local bodies, the officers of these services 
draw their pay and allowances from the State Government, which recovers 
from the local bodies concerned the amount of pay, allowances, leave and 
pensionary contributions in respect of administrative service but only 25 

(i) Detailed rules etc. about services in Rajastan, and A.P. are given in Vo 1. II. 
of the Report. 

'( 2 ) The Municipal Commissioner of the Hyderabad Corporation is appointed direct by 
the State Government. 
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per cent of the expenditure on Health Officers. In case of engineers the 
entire amount is recovered in Telengana but only 50 per cent in the 
Andhra region of the State. In some of the States such as Uttar Pradesh, 
and Mysore, there are integrated Health Services for the State and the 
municipalities and in U.P. the salaries of Health Officers are met by the 
State Government. In Orissa, the Government sends officers on deputa¬ 
tion from Orissa Administrative Service, State Engineering Service and 
Public Health Service to municipalities and recovers the expenditure. 
The Committee have found that the limited practice of having common 
cadres for the State and local authorities for the superior executive and 
technical services has, on the whole, worked well. 

8.09. Types of posts and services to be included in State Cadres. —The 
Committee considered the, question whether the State Cadres should 
cover only superior and senior posts of the gazetted rank or they sliould 
be extended to include subordinate posts and have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that initially the posts of the Executive Officers/Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners/Secretaries/Revenue Officers and Accounts Officers on the 
administrative side and those of Municipal Engineers, Town Planning 
Officers and Health Officers, on the technical side, should be filled from 
the State cadres. After some more experience of the working of these 
services has been gained, the, question of incorporating into separate State 
cadres other technical posts should be examined. In concrete terms, the 
posts that are required to be covered by State cadres may be broadly 
grouped as under:— 

(a) Administrative Service—Municipal Commissioners, Deputy 
and Assistant Municipal Commissioners, Executive Officers or 
Chief Officers, Secretaries, Revenue Officers and Accounts 
Officers. 

(b) Engineering Service—Municipal, Public Health and Water 
Works Engineers and Town Planners. 

(c) Medical and Health Service—Health Officers and Medical 
Officers. 

(d) Education Service—Education Officer, Superintendent of Edu¬ 
cation and heads of Higher Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

8.10. Unified and integrated cadres. —These municipal services can be 
organised either through a system of unified service cadres or by an kite- 
granted system. In the unified system, officers would be recruited exclusi¬ 
vely for being posted to local bodies and be transferable only between the 
various municipal authorities in the State. In the integrated services 
cadre, the officer would be recruited for the combined requirements of the 
State Government and local bodies and have the same terms and condi¬ 
tions of service irrespective of their posting in a department of the State 
Government or in a municipality. The, posting of the members of this 
cadre would be interchangable between the State and local bodies accord¬ 
ing to the availability of posts, the seniority of incumbent and requirements 
of the different departments. In both systems, the control of the services 
would rest with the State Government. 

8.11. Integrated cadres for technical services .—As has been pointed 
out above, the Municipal Engineers and Health Officers belong to an 
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integrated service in Andhra Pradesh and Madras. Municipal Health 
Officers are being posted by the State Government i n U.P., Orissa, Bihar 
and Mysore, from officers belonging to the State Public’ Health and 
Medical Services. As the requirements of Municipalities for the Public 
Health, Medical and Engineering Services are small and the opportunities 
for promotion limited, the unified system of services for these posts 
is not likely to attract suitable persons. Moreover, there is scarcity of 
trained and experienced persons for the technical posts. The duties, 
qualifigations and scales of pay are the same in the State as well as the 
municipal service. Under the circumstances, the Committee recommend 
that it will be more convenient and advantageous to have a combined 
integrated service for public health engineers, town planners and medical 
and health officers. 


8.12. The normal practice in the Municipal Boards so far has been 
not to appoint any Accounts Officers and in most of the municipal bodies, 
excepting the Corporations, the Executive Officer is also considered to 
be the Accounts Officer. Some of Municipal Corporations have their 
own audit arrangements under the Municipal Chief Auditor, who is not. 
amenable to the control of the Municipal Commissioner and is directly 
responsible to the Standing Committee and the Council of the Corpora¬ 
tion. The normal practice with the municipalities is to have a test audit 
through the Examiner, local Fund Accounts, who secures his subordi¬ 
nate staff from the Accountant General’s Office. The Committee are of 
the opinion that it will be desirable to have a State-integrated Municipal 
Accounts Service to include posts of Accountants and Auditors in the 
Municipalities and Corporations and the State Department of the Exami¬ 
ner of Local Fund Accounts. The service may be split up into two grades 
(a) Accountant and Audit Assistants belonging to Class II and (b) 
Accounts Officers and Auditors belonging to Class I for higher grade 
Municipalities and Corporations. 


8.13. Unified Cache for Administrative Services .—The administrative 
and revenue services of municipal bodies stand as a different category, as 
they require a special type of knowledge and expertise different from that 
required for work in departments of the State Government. The require¬ 
ments of these services are fairly big and there would be scope for diffe¬ 
rent grades of services and creation of opportunities of promotion within 
the Services. The Committee feel that it would be better to have a 
separate unified cadre of Municipal Officers, including Revenue and 
Assessment Officers mainly for administrative duties. As there are muni¬ 
cipal bodies of different grades, it is necessary to classify administrative 
and revenue posts to suit the requirements of such bodies. For instance, 
an Executive Officer of a second grade municipality may have the same 
grades and scales of pay as a Secretary in a first class municipality or a 
Corporation. The posts in this cadre may be classified as follows :— 

Special Grade . . may include Chief Executive Officers/ 

Municipal Commissioners of Special Grade 
Municipal Boards and Deputy Municipal 
Commissioners and Administrative Heads 
of Departments of Municipal Corporations. 


16 M. of H —6. 
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Grade I . . may include Assistant Commissioners and 

Officers of equivalent rank in Municipal 
Corporations, Executive Officers of Grade I 
municipalities and heads of Administrative 
Departments in Special Grade municipal 
bodies. 

Grade II . . may include Executive Officers of Grade II 

and III municipalities and junior officers 
of Grade III and Special Grade municipal 
bodies and corporations. 

8.14. Pay scales to be comparable to those in State Government .—- 
The scales of pay should be both fair and adequate having regard to 
duties, responsibilities, qualifications, performance and length of service. 
Inadequate salaries are a liability and not an economy in the long run. 
They have been responsible for keeping competent people away from the 
services of the local bodies. The Committee accordingly recommend that 
the pay scales and emoluments of municipal employees of various classes 
and grades should be comparable with those of the corresponding State Gov¬ 
ernment employees. They should, as far as possible, have equal oppor¬ 
tunities for promotion to the highest posts in the municipal government. 
It is only through this process that it will be possible to ensure efficiency, 
integrity and sound traditions of service. 

8.15. Recruitment direct or through promotion. —A satisfactory sys¬ 
tem of recruitment combines tooth direct recruitment and promotion from 
lower grades. The present position in the local bodies, is, however, far 
from satisfactory., There is neither a satisfactory system of direct recruit¬ 
ment nor of promotion from below. The Committee recommend that 50 
per cent of the cadre posts should normally be filled by direct recruitment 
and the remainder by promotion from lower grades; the selections to higher 
grade posts being made on merit. The Committee further recommend that 
State municipal services should be recognised as one o£ the feeders for 
appointment to the posts of Corporation Commissioners and other senior 
posts. 

8.16 Financial aspects of municipal cadres. —The institution of State 
Cadres for municipal bodies will require certain financial arrangements for 
the payment of salary, allowances, leave and pensionary contributions and 
the like. In Andhra Pradesh, the State Government have set up a. Local 
Government Services Fund to which, in the beginning, the Municipal 
bodies were required to contribute a fixed percentage of their income 
irrespective of the actual cost of the staff assigned to them. This obliged 
many local bodies, particularly the bigger ones to make contri¬ 
butions (which extended to 122 per cent of the total income) completely 
out of proportion to the costs of such staff. The Committee understand 
that the recoveries are now toeing made on the basis of actual costs., In 
other States, the officers belonging to the State Services but posted in 
municipal bodies either as part of an integrated service or on deputation, 
draw their salaries from the State funds, but the expenditure on salary 
and allowances along with leave and pensionary contributions, etc. is later 
recovered from the local bodies. The Committee are of the opinion that 
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Ahis practice undermines the prestige of the local body and may affect the 
■official, loyalty towards it. At the same time, the Committee cannot over- 
'ih°v • * 3Ct l * la ! a murac ’P a l body will have a powerful instrument to make 
the life of the State Cadre officials impossible. The Committee, therefore, 
recommend that the salary and emoluments of the officers of the State 
Cadre should be a charge on the Municipal Fund. In case of inordinate 
•delay in payment, the State Government should have power to enforce it. 


8.17. Controlling authority .—The administrative control of unified 
services including promotion, transfers, posting and disciplinary matters 
would he with the Director of Municipal Administration cTse o? 

r g M ted , Ca f Ie R S ’n the Dl [ ec f r would provide necessary liaison between 
Municipal Bodies and the State Department controlling such cadres 
it would be open to the municipal authorities to forward to the State Gov¬ 
ernment complaints against an officer of the integrated cadre for appro¬ 
bate action. The annual report in respect of the various officers, other 
than the C hief Executive Officer or the Municipal Commissioner, should 
■be diawn up by the Chief Executive of the Municipal bodies, while in 
respect of the Municipal Commissioners or Chief Executive Officers the 
Mayors Chairman or Presidents of the municipal bodies may send theii 
-confidential report to the State Government or the Directorate for entry 
•in character rolls. 


8.18. Transfers and postings .—The administrative and technical offi¬ 
cers of the local bodies who are members of an integrated State cadre 
would be transferable from one local authority to another or to a depart¬ 
ment of the State Government. Their transfers and postings should be 
regulated by the State Government but Committee would like to record 
■their opinion that too frequent transfers are not helpful to the efficient 
working and normally an officer should stay with a local body for not less 
than three years. The municipal councils may, by a resolution adopted 
at a special meeting by not less than two-thirds majority of the total mem- 
'bers, request the Government to transfer the Chief Executive Officer or 
any other officer of the State cadre in the employment of the local body 
and the State Government or director of Local Administration, as the case 
may be, shall be bound to do so. 


8.19. Subordinate Services .—In order to ensure the recruitment of 
•qualified personnel to subordinate municipal services, it is essential that 
•detailed rules for recruitment, qualifications, training, promotion, disciplin¬ 
ary control and annual assessment of work should be framed by State 
'Governments. The pay scales and conditions of service of these services 
should be at par with those laid down for posts of similar responsibilities 
in the State services. Observations made for superior services in this re¬ 
gard apply with equal force to other grades of services or posts in the 
municipal bodies. For the recruitment to subordinate services, there 
•should be provision in the Municipal Acts for constituting a Committee 
to select candidates. For Selection Grade municipalities and municipal 
Corporations, there should be a statutory committee consisting of the 
Mayor/Chairman, a representative of the State Government or of the 
Director of Municipal Administration and the Chief Executive of the 
municipal body. 
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8.20. Public Service Commission. —There may be some senior posts- 
that may have to be filled particularly in the bigger local bodies. All 
posts carrying an initial salary exceeding Rs. 150/- per month should be 
filled only on the advice of the State Public Service Commission. The Com¬ 
mittee considered the question of setting up of special Municipal Service 
Commission under State Legislation but felt that a Municipal Service Com¬ 
mission constituted under the ordinary law may not have the status and' 
authority of the Public Service Commission set up under the provisions of the 
Constitution. Besides, most of the posts of any significance will form part 
of one State Cadre or another and will, therefore, be within the purview’ 
of the State Public Service Commission. The Committee’s attention has 
been drawn to the existence of a Local Government Service Commission! 
in Ceylon which deals centrally with all matters relating to recruitment 
and personnel management of certain categories of municipal employees 
including their training. This Commission in Ceylon, in other words, 
combines both the advisory functions of a Public Service Commission and 
the administrative functions of the State Department.. In our country, 
where the Constitution itself provides for the setting up of independent: 
State Public Service Commissions, divorced from the routine administra¬ 
tive work, such an arrangement would not be appropriate or even feasible. 

8.21. Appointing authority. —The appointing authority for all 
employees other than those belonging to State Cadres and Class IV posts 
should be the Municipal Commissioner or the Executive Officer, as the 
case may be. He would exercise overall supervision and control on the 
staff including transfers from one department to another. The appellate 
authority in respect of disciplinary action in such cases should be the 
Director or Deputy Director of Urban Local Bodies. For Class IV em¬ 
ployees, the appointing and controlling authority would be the Head of 
the Department and an appeal should lie to the Executive Officer/Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner against the orders of the Head of the Department in 
disciplinary proceedings. 

8.22. General administrative control. —The Committee further consi¬ 
der it essential that the duties and responsibilities of each official should 
be clearly defined and fixed and the lines of administrative control and 
accountability carefully determined and strictly enforced. The Municipal 
Commissioner/Executive Officer should function under the overall supervi¬ 
sion of the Mayor/Chairman, and be responsible to the Council. All other 
officers and staff of the local body should be under the administrative 
and disciplinary control of the Municipal Commissioner or Executive 
Officer. The Confidential Reports of the subordinate officers and staff 
should 'be prepared by the Heads of Departments concerned and reviewed 
by the Executive Officer. The Committee further recommend that rules 
should be prescribed for the maintenance of character rolls and service 
books of all the employees. 

8.23. Staff relations. —The Courts have declared that municipal bodies 
and their various establishments are subject to the provisions of the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act. In recent years, large numbers of organisations of 
municipal employees have sprung up- but their activities are not always 
confined to service conditions. The question of employer-employee 
relations in government services has been engaging the attention of the 
State and Central Governments. It is high time that the local bodies do 
the same. The Committee recommend that the position of the municipal 
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employees vis-a-vis municipal authorities should be regarded on the same 
footing as that of government servants in relation to government. 

8.24. Sanitary staff .—The question of providing facilities for scaveng¬ 
ing and removal of night soil poses the most difficult problems for the 
urban local bodies., Not all the major towns are fully served with drain¬ 
age and sewerage and many a sizeable towns are provided only with dry 
latrines which have to be cleaned manually. In most cases the rubbish 
and night soil are carried by head loads. Abominable as the system is, 
it cannot be abolished unless drainage and sewerage are provided in all 
the urban areas, which would need considerable money and time. The 
Committee are definitely of the opinion that no effort should be spared 
to end the present system and that all urban bodies should provide drain¬ 
age and sewerage system in their respective areas within ten years. In 
the meanwhile, improved implements such as wheel-barrows, long handled 
brooms and work dresses should be provided to sweepers to reduce the 
drugery of their work. In towns which have a sewerage system, no new 
construction should be sanctioned unless it has provision for flush latrines. 
The Commitee would like to point out that with the growth of social 
consciousness and spread of the ideas of equality, the sweepers are taking 
to avocations which till recently were not open to them and the problem 
of the availability of sweepers will become more difficult in future. It 
would, therefore, be in their interests to expedite schemes of drainage and 
sewerage. 

8.25. Superannuation benefits. —The retirement benefits are in the 
nature of social security to which the staff attach great importance. The 
majority of urban local bodies do not provide even provident fund facilities 
to all their employees. There is hardly any provision for pensionary 
benefits except in a few major Municipal Corporations. The local bodies 
have generally pleaded their inability to provide these benefits on the 
ground of paucity of finances. Nevertheless, a beginning has to be made 
in the direction if the local authorities are to keep their services contented. 
The Commitee recommend that every municipal body must have a system 
of contributory provident fund for all its employees. 


8.26. Lack of Study Courses and training facilities -The existing fficili 
ties for imparting training to the municipal employees are totally inadequate 
Our universities have not given any serious attention to educational courses 
in local government and hardly and university provides specialised courses 
m the subject for Master s degree. Nor are they prepared to offer specialised 
short-term in-service training courses tailored to the needs of the local 
governments. Except in the Nagpur and Allahabad Universities, Municipal 
Administration constitutes just one paper for the Diploma Course in Public 
Administration. The All India Institute of Local Self Government at 
Bombay organises training courses but mainly for the junior employees 
The Union Ministry of Health offered financial assistance for starting post¬ 
graduate courses for supervisory personnel to the Institute in 1962 but the 
response has not been encouraging. The Ministry also sponsored some ad hoc 
courses for Executive Officers, at the Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion, New Delhi, which attracted many officers- However, so far no syste¬ 
matic and well-knit pattern of training and orientation for the employees of 
urban local bodies has been evolved. 


8 ; 27. Nur-Uddin Committee Report. —It may be noted in this connection 
that in the last decade a vast and country-wide net work of training institu- 
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lions has been set up by the Community Development. Ministry with the.- 
National Institute at the head, for giving various types of training to different 
categories of officials and non-officials associated with Community Develon- 
ment and Panchayati Raj. For some time, the question of the training of. 
municipal employees has been engaging the attention of the Central Council 
of Local Self Government. Following the decision of the Council in, 
November, 1962, the Ministry of Health had ssl up a Commillee which 
submitted its report in September, 1963. It recommended the immediate- 
establishment of a Central Training Institute as well as State Institutes to: 
undertake courses of training for various categories of municipal stall and 
to organise study conferences and seminars for top officials and non-officials. 
If some State Governments found it difficult to set up training institutions of 
their own, the Committee recommended the organisation of regional insti¬ 
tutes for two or three contiguous States. The Central Institute was expected 
to take up advanced courses in administration for technical officers, special 
courses for instructors working in the State Training Institutes and universi¬ 
ties and refresher courses for senior officers and instructors. It would co¬ 
ordinate the programme of training for municipal employees throughput the 
country, help achieve the necessary uniformity in training programmes of 
different state institutes and maintain a central library. It would also serve 
as a centre for collection and dissemination of information and for under¬ 
taking publications in municipal administration. The State institutes were 
expected to provide basic training to the higher and middle grade officers and 
senior clerical staff and undertake research in the regional problems of 
local administration. The report of the Committee was circulated to the 
State Governments and the State Governments welcomed the proposals. 
The U.P. Government particularly emphasised the need for training of 
members of municipal councils. The West Bengal Government forwarded 
specific proposals for starting a training centre in Calcutta with the assistance 
of the Government of India. The Fourth Plan Working Group for Local 
Self Government endorsed the recommendations of the Committee and 
recommended the setting up of central and regional institutes for organising 
programmes of training and research. 

8.28. Need for organising general and specialised training and research. _ 

The Committee attach great importance to the question of providing suitable 
training for the employees of municipal bodies and would urge the Central' 
and the State Governments to take immediate steps in this direction. The 
Committee, therefore, fully endorse the recommendations already made by 
the Nur-Uddin Committee for organising Central and State Institutes for 
training and research in general municipal administration, specialised' training 
courses in different aspects of municipal government such as building regula¬ 
tion, assessment and valuation of lands and buildings, tax administration, 
municipal accounts, audit and the like. There is a dearth of specialised’ 
instructors and adequate basic material and literature for imparting training 
in these courses and it should be the responsibility of the Central Institute 
to build up the necessary expertise and literature to ensure that municipal 
problems are seen in their proper perspective* and' handled by suitably 
trained personnel. The Institute should act as a clearing house of informa¬ 
tion on matters pertaining to municipal government, create awareness of 
problems of urban administration, develop standards for the performance 
and evaluation of local programmes and should generally provide leadership- 
in research. The Committee understand that a beginning is being made by 
establishing a Centre of Research and Training at the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration. This is a step hr the right direction'; 
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8.29. Orientation Courses for non-officials.— While recognising the need 
oi acquainting the members of municipal councils with the complex problems 
or urban local bodies and its finances, the Committee do not consider it 
feasible or necessary to institute full fledged training courses for the non- 
ofiicials. They should, however, exchange ideas and experiences through 
seminars and conferences of short duration. The State and regional institutes 
should organise these seminars and conferences for municipalities in their 
areas while the Central Institute can organise seminars for office-bearers of 
Corporations and leading councillors. 

8.30. Arrangements for research. —The Committee would also like to 
emphasise the need for research in urban affairs. Urbanisation is a necessary 
concomitant of a developing industrial economy. The administrative 
problems raised by increasing urbanisation need careful study and research 
which has, by and large, been neglected by the Government and Universities 
alike. The Committee recommend that universities may be given grants-in- 
aid for instituting special studies in urban local government and undertaking 
field-oriented research. 

8.31. Training and studies in rural-urban relations. —-The Committee 
will also like to emphasise the need for studies in rural-urban relationship, in 
order that the urban people and administrators appreciate the problems of 
the rural areas which are being fast urbanised and realise the impact ot 
the process of urbanisation on the rural areas. It would be desirable to 
call joint conferences and seminars of people responsible for training and 
research in the Panchayati Raj institutions and the urban administration and 
also of orienting the training courses in the developing context of rural- 
urban relationship. They will, it is hoped, create proper understanding o£ 
rural-urban relationship and assist in the formulation of correct policies. 



CHAPTER IX FINANCES OF URBAN LOCAL BODIES 

9.01. Earlier Committees and Commissions .—The question of improving 
the financial position of local authorities had been examined in the reports 
of the Local Finance Enquiry Committee, 1951 and the Taxation Enquiry 
Commission, 1954. The Central Council of Local Self Government 
considered these reports in 1956 and commended them to the State Govern¬ 
ments for implementations. Subsequently the Council again urged 
the State Governments to implement those recommendations. In 1962, the 
Council appointed a Committee of Ministers to recommend measures for 
the Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies, whose 
report was presented to the Tenth Session of the Council in 1965 and referred 
to the State Governments for comments. Although there has been no dearth 
of investigations and recommendations, they have not been matched with 
adequate follow-up action and the municipal bodies continue to suffer from 
financial weakness- 

9.02. The approach of the Commission and Committees referred to 
above has, however, been fragmentary and isolated as if the finances of 
local bodies stood by themselves. No attempt was made to consider the 
finances of local bodies as a part of the overall public expenditure of the 
country. The All India Council of Mayors presented a memorandum on 
local finances to the Fourth Finance Commission, but it was rejected on the 
ground that their finances did not fall within the terms of reference of the 
Commission. With the growing integration of public activities at the various 
tiers of Government and the comprehensive system of planning, the finances 
of the local authorities have become an integral part of the framework of the 
State and Union finances. The local bodies are being called upon to play 
an increasingly important part in the national industrial and agricultural 
development and other economic activities. Not only are the activities of 
the Union and State Governments on the one hand and of local bodies on 
tlie other, interdependent but their resources are drawn from the common 
source, that is the annual national income. The Reserve Bank has assigned 
an important place to the finances of the local bodies in the national set-up: 

“With the increasing industrialisation and urbanisation under the 
impetus of development and planning, the local authorities form 
a growing part of the expanding public sector with powers to 
raise, and spend considerable amounts of public funds for 
development purposes. Local authorities form an important 
segment of public- sector in India. The contribution of these 
bodies to income in general and capitaT formation is of con¬ 
siderable significance in view of their large number and the 
area and population they cover.” 1 

The Committee are of the view that the problem of the resources of local 
bodies should be considered in the context of the overall national budget, 


r, Re'.erve Bank Bulletin, Nov. 1962 
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consisting of the Union and State Governments' budgets and those of the 
Local bodies. 

9.03. Comparative data of- income and expenditure of urban local 
bodies from year to year are hardly available. The Economic Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India collected and analysed data about the finances 
of 18 Corporations and 59 Municipalities for the years 1951-52 to 1961-62 
and the conclusions are published in the Reserve Bank Bulletins 1 . This 
Committee has collected from 100 urban local bodies of various types and 
sizes, data of income and expenditure for the years 1952-53 and 1962-63; 
and the detailed analysis is incorporated in notes given in Volume III. The 
study shows that during the decade covered by the First and the Second 
Five Year Plans, the income of the urban local bodies has risen faster than 
the population. The following table gives comparable increases in income 
and population: 

_ Number of local bodies snowing 

Rate of increase Increase in income Increase in popula- 

from 1952-53 to tion between 
1962-63 1951-61 


Not available 

. 16 

5 

Less than 25 '/„ 

2 

35 

25 to 50% 

8 

37 

5 °to 75 % • 

5 

9 

75 to xoo-% 

13 

6 

over 100% . 

• 56 

100 

4 

96 ( 2 ) 


While about 75% of the Local Bodies have shown a population increase 
not exceeding 50%, more than half of the local bodies had an increase of 
income of more than 100% during the same period. The Reserve Bank 
Survey referred to above, came to the conclusion that between the years 
1951-52 and 1961-62, receipts of the 18 Corporations studied by them went 
up from Rs. 35-7 crores to Rs. 130-0 crores and of the 59 Municipalities 
from Rs. 11-1 crores to Rs. 25-7 crores. 3 

The following table gives increases in the per capita income of the 
Local Bodies between the years 1952-53 and 1962-63: 


Per Capita income Number of Local Authorities. 


1952—53 1962—63 


Not available ..... 18 

Less than Rs. 5/- 26 

Rs. 5—15. 38 

Rs. 15—30. 15 

over Rs. 30. ..... 3 


1 Reserve Bank Bulletin; Nov. 1962 & May, 196S, 

2 —4 had a decrease in population. 

3 ibid. 


1 

13 

43 

28 

15 
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In 1952-53, as many as 82% of municipalities had a per capita income, 
ci less than. Rs, 15/- but in 1962-63 their proportion was reduced to 57%.. 
On the contrary in 1952-53, barely 3% municipal bodies had income 
exceeding 30 per capita but in 1962-63 their proportion increased to 15%. 

9.04. Increase in income fails to keep pace with liabilities .—-Studies 
conducted under the direction of the Committee in seven medium-sized 
towns with population ranging from 90,000 to 2,00,000 reveal that in spite 
of the doubling of their income between the years 1952-53 and 1962-63, 
the standards of civic services and amenities supplied by them have 
deteriorated. This conclusion is supported by the findings of the Reserve 
Bank Survey:— 

“Between 1955-56 and 1960-61 receipts of local authorities covered 
by the surveys almost doubled, but disbursements increased 
even more, by as much, as one and a half times, the increase 
being pronounced in the last two years. In consequence the 
gap in resources and expenditure had latterly tended to 
widen”. 1 

Seme indication about the pressure on the finances of the local authori¬ 
ties % also available from the debts outstanding against the urban local 
authorities covered by the Reserve Bank Survey, which increased from 
Rs. 93-9 crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 232-1 crores in 1961-62. 

9.05. Low per capita income. —No comprehensive and scientific studies 
have so far been made to work out estimates of the minimum per capita 
income needed for providing and maintaining essential municipal services. 
Studies conducted under the supervision of the Committee went to show 
that inspite of the substantial increase in per capita income in recent years, 
only 15 per cent of the municipal authorities studied were found to have 
an income exceeding Rs. 30/- per capita in 1962-63. Even the majority 
of the Corporations do not have this level of income. In some eases the 
per capita income was as low as Rs. 8/- or Rs- 9/- per annum. Some of 
the smaller local bodies have a per capita income of only Rs. 2/- per annum. 
Such bodies can hardly be expected to provide any reasonable standard of 
civic amenities. 

9.06. Measures for improving local finances. —In totality the financial 
position of a local body depends upon the allocation of taxes and duties, 
the sharing of the proceeds of certain taxes with the State Government, 
income from non-tax revenues and grants-in-aid for general and specific 
puiposes. It is not only that allocation of taxes and duties but also the 
eilectiveness with which the taxes are realised, which determines the financial 
position of a local body. Experience in the past has shown that the local 
bodies are generally reluctant to impose or increase direct taxes, especially 
the house, water and conservancy taxes, whose incidence falls straightaway 
on the electorate. Invariably when a new tax is imposed or the rate of 
an existing tax raised, there is a general dissatisfaction giving rise to popular 
agitation and demand for its withdrawal or reduction, which find support 
in complete disregard of the merits, from the opponents of the party or 
group in power. In most of the Municipalities the rates of direct taxes, 
especially the House Tax are kept low. Besides the machinery for the 
evaluation and collection of the taxes is often inadequate, inefficient and 
corrupt. The house tax is one of the potential sources of revenue for local 

(i) Reserve Bank Bulletin, November, 1962. 
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bodies but it is not adequately used as an instrument for improving and* 
strengtnemng their financial position. There can be no two opinions about 
tile fact that unless the local bodies exploit the resources allocated to them 
fully, they cannot, with a good conscience, make out a ease for the allocation 
of the new sources of taxation. Nevertheless, whenever a Committee or 
Commission has recommended the allocation of more resources to the local 
bodies, the occasion has been used to demand for the transfer of new sources 
of revenue from.the State Government to local bodies. 

9.0/. It is equally unfortunate that inspite of the pressing recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Committees and Commissions for strengthening the 
financial position of local bodies, the State Governments have,, by and large, 
ignored those recommendations. The Committee are definitely of the 
opinion that if their autonomy has any import of significance, the local bodies 
must be able to raise enough funds to meet their requirements and not look 
to the State Government for aid. There should be a two-fold effort; firstly,, 
the State Government must provide adequate sources of revenues to local 
bodies through allocation and sharing of taxes and secondly, the local bodies 
should on their part effectively exploit the allocated resources and raise 
optimum non-tax revenues. Thereafter the gap which remains between the 
revenue and expenditure of a local body should be met by a well-defined 
system of grants-in-aid for general and specific purposes- In short, the 
Committee would like to make, the local bodies financially self-dependent. 

9.08. Allocation of specific taxes exclusively .—The Taxation Enquiry 
Commission recommended that the following taxes and duties be reserved' 
exclusively for the local bodies:— 

(a) taxes on lands and buildings; 

(b) octroi; 

(c) taxes on vehicles other than those mechanically propelled; 

(d) taxes on animals and boats; 

(e) taxes on professions, trades, callings, and employments; and 

(f) taxes on advertisements other than those published in newspapers. 

T he Commission also recommended that the local bodies be permitted to 
impose a theatre or show tax and a duty on transfer of property to be 
collected with the stamp duty by the State Government. The local bodies 
may also recommend the imposition of taxes on goods and passengers 
< arried by road or inland waterways as complementary to the terminal taxes 
on goods and passengers carried by railway, sea or air, where permissible,, 
and also tolls on bridges where the local body had borne the expenditure 
on their construction. The recommendations have been supported by the 
Committee on Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies. 
This Committee generally agree with the recommendations. 

9.09. Encroachments by State Government in fields of local taxation .— 
The power to levy the taxes referred to above vests in the State Govern¬ 
ment and whatever powers are enjoyed by the local bodies are derived from 
the state laws. As a matter of fact, the State Governments do not complete¬ 
ly divest themselves of the power to raise revenue from these taxes and” 
most of them continue to exercise the right to levy one or another of these 
taxes for their own purposes. The States of Madras, Bihar, Gujarat, Assam,. 
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Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Punjab are levying urban tax or urban 
land tax. In the U.P., a special urban property tax has been imposed 
similar to the municipal House and Property Tax. In Assam, Bihar 
Punjab and some other States, taxes on passengers and goods carried by 
road are levied by the State Governments. In Madhya Pradesh, Punjab 
and Assam, Governments are levying a Profession Tax. Generally the State 
Governments justify their actions on the ground that the local authorities 
had failed to utilise the powers of taxation properly. The, Committee are 
of the view that the remedy does not lie in appropriating to the State 
Governments an area of taxation that legitimately belongs to local authorities 
and thereby further crippling their already meagre resources but in promot¬ 
ing measures that would ensure proper exploitation of those resources by 
local bodies as recommended later in this chapter. 

9.10. Municipal Finance Commission in the States .—There has been a 
demand on the part of Corporations and other municipal bodies that specific 
items of taxation should be reserved to them under the Constitution 
following the precedent of the 1919 Reforms, when certain heads of taxation 
were exclusively assigned to local bodies under the devolution rules. The 
Taxation Enquiry Commission, which considered this matter, was of the 
view that this can be ensured by conventions and policy decisions on the 
part of the State Governments. While the Committee do not consider it 
necessary or expedient to suggest an amendment of the Constitution, they 
are of the view that if the local bodies are to be made financially self-reliant, 
they should be assured of adequate sources of revenue to meet the cost of 
their essential services for a specific period, say five years, after which 
there should be a re-examination and new financial arrangements made. 
In making this proposal, the Committee have in view the provisions of 
Article 28j) of the Constitution, regarding the appointment of a Finance 
Commission for distributing the net proceeds of taxes divisible between 
the Union and the State Governments and laying down principles which 
‘should govern the grants-in-aid to the States out of the consolidated fund 
of India. The Committee recommend that well before the appointment 
of the Finance Commission by the President, the Governor of each State 
should appoint a body to be known as the Municipal Finance Commission 
to examine the financial requirements of local bodies for meeting their 
financial obligation for water-supply, sanitation, health and other obligatory 
services and expenditure on schemes of planning and development forming 
part of the State’s Five Year Plan but meant to be executed by the local 
bodies. The Commission should make an assessment of prospective revenue 
which the local body should be expected to realise from the resources 
allocated to it and lay down the scale for sharing of certain taxes divisible 
between the State Government and the local bodies. After adding the 
revenues which the local body can realise from non-tax resources, the 
balance may be covered by grants-in-aid to the local bodies out of the 
consolidated funds of the State. There would be nothing to inhibit the 
local bodies from raising additional funds from the existing or new taxes. 
The scheme, the Committee feel, would not only act as a financial insurance 
for local bodies and protect them against arbitrary incursions of the State 
Government but would also act as a stimulus for the local bodies to make 
the best use of the taxes allocated to them. The State Government may 
include the financial obligations arising from the recommendations of the 
Municipal Finance Commission in their proposals for the Finance Commis¬ 
sion. Thus the finances of local bodies will become an integral part of the 
overall national finances. 
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9.11. Failure to levy taxes. —The Municipal Councils have generally 
been averse to levying fresh taxes or enhancing the rates of existing taxes. 
From a study of the tax structure of 100 local bodies, it appeared that as 
recently as 1962-63, 21% of the local bodies were levying no property 
taxes, 54% were levying no service taxes, while about 27% were levying 
no vehicles tax. The Committee on Augmentation of Financial Resources 
of Urban Local Bodies has also reported that in 1960-61, 35% of muni¬ 
cipalities in Gujarat, 18% in Madhya Pradesh, 38% in Punjab, 83% in 
Rajasthan and 40% in U.P. were levying neither property tax nor any of 
the service taxes. In Rajasthan, the levy of house tax, tax on professions, 
trades and callings, and octroi are by law obligatory and their rates have 
been fixed by the State Government, but many local bodies are not collect¬ 
ing the house tax or the tax on professions, trades and callings. In Assam 
and Kerala, the municipal law provides for the levy of a duty on transfer 
of property, but no local bodv has utilised this source of revenue. Even 
where taxes are levied the rates fixed are kept low and the incidence of 
municipal taxes falls unevenly on different sections of people. 

9.12. Needed an enlightened approach. —It was freely admitted by the 

representatives of local bodies that the hesitation in imposing new taxes 
and raising the rates of existing ones, was mainly due to the fear of un¬ 
popularity among councillors and its reprecussion on future elections. In 
one State, it was suggested that the levy and collection of taxes may be 

taken over by the State Government. Such an approach strikes at the very 

root of local self Government. Democratic management of local affairs 
carries with it the cognate responsibility of mobilising local resources. The 
Municipal Councils must develop a more enlightened and bolder approach 
to local finances. Low taxes would perpetuate the low level of services, 
creating a vicious circle of poor services and resistance to levy of taxes 

from the people. The fact that a number of towns and cities have been 

able to maintain a fairly high level of taxation without causing much dis¬ 
satisfaction should help to dispel such fears. By improving the quality 
of the municipal services, the urban local bodies can win greater confidence 
of the people and overcome their resistance. 

9.13. Need of expenditure planning. —A valid criticism of the municipal 
finances is that it suffers from the inhibitions of private budgeting instead 
of following the principles of public finance, which are regulated by ex¬ 
penditure policies and programmes. The Municipal Councils make a static 
approach of ‘no funds—no work’ and limit their programme to the avail¬ 
able income rather than apply themselves to the tasks of assessing the 
needs and mobilising resources therefor. It is also necessary that expendi¬ 
ture is well planned with appropriate priorities to avoid wastage of the 
limited resources. It will, however, be wrong to blame the local bodies 
entirely for this narrow approach in the management of their finances. 
They have not been involved in the process of planning and remain ignorant 
of the dynamics of development and growth. The control exercised by the 
State Government and the district authorities has been unimaginative. 
Besides the procedure for the imposition and enhancement of taxes is 
cumbersome, inflexible and dilatory. 

9.14. Cumbersome procedure of imposition of taxes. —In most of the 
municipal Acts and a number of Corporation Acts, the procedure laid 
down is protracted and tedious. The council has first to adopt a resolution 
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for the levy of the tax specifying the class of persons or description of pro¬ 
perty to be taxed and the basis of taxation. The resolution is then published 
for inviting objections. After considering the objections, the resolution, 
the objections and the comments of the local body thereon are forwarded 
to the State Government for sanction. Often, they have to pass through 
the Divisional Commissioner or such other officer as may be specified by 
the government. In some States, if the tax proposals are changed in any 
manner after the receipt of objections, they have to be notified again for 
public objections and the process has to be repeated every time a change 
is made. After the sanction of the State Government, the rules specifying 
the rate and the date from which the tax is to be imposed are published by 
the municipality. In the U.P., on receipt of the sanction, the local body 
has to pass a special resolution directing the imposition of the tax from a 
specified date and a copy of it has to be submitted to the State Govern¬ 
ment or the prescribed authority for notification in the Gazette. There also 
are complaints of protracted delay on the part of State Governments in 
according sanction to proposals of taxation submitted by municipal bodies. 
However, the procedure is not so rigid in all the States. For instance, in 
some States the municipal Acts lay down the maximum rates of taxes and 
the Municipal Councils may, in specially convened meetings, impose or 
increase a tax up to the prescribed limit. Similarly most of the Corporations 
have the power to revise the rates of taxes within limits laid down in the 
Acts or in rules at the time of the preparation of their budgets. (1). 

9.15. The Committee recommend that the procedure for the imposition 
and alteration of taxes be simplified in the following manner :— 

(a) The municipal taxes should be classified into compulsory and 
optional. 

(b) The tax on lands and buildings, vehicles other than those 
covered by the Motor Vehicles Act and on professions, trades 
and callings shall be compulsory. 

•(c) The law shall prescribe minimum rates for compulsory taxes. 

(d) The Municipal Councils shall have the power to alter the rates 
of compulsory taxes (subject to the minimum prescribed) and 
optional taxes (subject to such limits as may be laid down) 
but in case of reduction in the current rate of any tax, the 
prior approval of the State Government shall be necessary. 

‘(e) Subject to the general directions of the State Government, the 
Municipal Council shall have the power to impose an optional 
tax at such rate as it may consider proper after giving the 
residents an opportunity to file objections. 

(f) The State Government shall have the power to direct a Munici¬ 
pal Council to impose an optional tax at such rate as it may 
prescribe and such direction shall have the same force as a 
resolution passed by the Municipal Council. 

9.16. Individual taxes — Octroi .—Octroi dates back to the Moghul 
•period, when it formed part of the revenues of the State and was known as 
“Chungi”, a pefsian word meaning ‘a handful’. The East India Company, 

(i) A detailed note on existing procedures is given in Vol. II. 
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toy the Regulations of 1805, provided for the levy of octroi on articles im¬ 
ported for consumption or use within a town. Octroi was even then found 
to be vexatious and obstructive to internal trade and major source bf 
corruption and the Company had reluctantly to abolish the internal duties 
in the provinces of Bengal and Madras during the period 1835—1842. But 
in the North-West Provinces, Oudh and Punjab, octroi developed by succes¬ 
sive stages into an important source of municipal revenue. A committee 
appointed to go into the question of municipal taxation in the United 
Provinces in 1908, condemned the system of octroi in very severe terms 
and recommended its substitution by a terminal tax with no refunds; the 
duty being assessed on maundage rather than ad valorem! 1 ). The Govern¬ 
ment of India agreed to the replacement of octroi by a terminal tax. Under 
the Government of India Act 1919, the Provincial Governments were for 
the first time given powers to impose, without the previous sanction of the 
Government of India, certain taxes specified in the Scheduled Tax Rules. 
A separate schedule laid down the taxes which could be levied by local 
authorities with the approval of Provincial Governments. In addition to 
octroi, this schedule included terminal taxes on goods carried into or 
exported from a local area as leviable by all local bodies which were levying 
octroi before July, 1917. The Government of India Act, 1935, and later 
article 269 of the Constitution of India provided that terminal taxes on 
goods or passengers carried by railway, sea or air as well as taxes on 
lares and freights shall be imposed and collected by the Government of 
India but the proceeds thereof shall be assigned to the State Governments. 
Article 277 of the Constitution protected the right of the State Govern¬ 
ments and municipal authorities to continue the levy of terminal taxes, 
provided they had been levying such terminal taxes before the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution, unless a provision to the contrary is made by 
Parliament by law. It has the effect of depriving local bodies of the power 
to increase in future the rate of the terminal tax or select a new item for 
the imposition of terminal tax. Some of the State Governments have, there¬ 
fore, been approaching the Union Government for the enactment of neces¬ 
sary legislation to enable municipal bodies to levy terminal taxes and to 
permit those already levying terminal taxes to extend the scope and increase 
the existing rates. The Union Government has, however, been postponing 
the enactment of law on the ground that the Union was already levying 
taxes on fares and freights (later merged into fares) for which since 1961 
a block sum of Rs. 12-5 crores (since raised to Rs. 15 crores) was being 
paid by the Railways to the State Governments as per recommendation of 
the Third Finance Commission. 

9.17. Octroi distinguished from terminal taxes .—The State Govern¬ 
ments and municipal authorities still continue to have the power of levying 
taxes on goods and passengers carried by road or inland waterways and of 
•charging octroi duty. The term ‘Octroi’ as such does not occur in the 
Constitution,! 2 ) but is covered by item 52 in the State List namely “taxes 

(1) See Local Finance Enquiry Committee Report, 1951, pages 145-148. 

(2) The items of taxation on goods and passengers in the Seventh Schedule to the 
'Constitution are as follows : 

XJnion hist : Item No. 89—terminal taxes on goods and passengers carried by rail¬ 

way, sea or air ; taxes on railway fares and freights. 

State hist : Item No. 52—taxes on entry of goods into a local area for consumption 

use or sale therein. 

Item No. 56—taxes on goods and passengers carried by rcador on, 
inland waterways. 
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on the entry of goods into a local area for consumption, use or sale therein.” 
The Octroi is levied irrespective of the medium by which the goods may 
have been transported. It is not leviable on goods which enter the town 
or city but are not meant to be consumed, sold or used therein. Goods 
which enter the local areas for storage and subsequent despatch to other 
destination cannot be subjected to Octroi duty. With a view to avoiding 
evasion of the Octroi duty, the municipal bodies have evoived a system of 
collecting the tax at the time of entry of the goods into the area and there¬ 
after refunding it when the goods are despatched to a subsequent destination. 
Refundability of octroi is thus a feature which distinguishes it from the 
terminal tax. Moreover octroi is leviable only on incoming goods while 
the terminal tax can be levied on the outgoing goods as well. The identi¬ 
fication of goods and the elaborate procedure involved in the process of 
refund make octroi a highly irksome tax giving rise to numerous corrupt 
practices. 

9.18. Evils of Octroi .—Octroi is widely held to be, the most obnoxious 
among the taxes. It has been described as ‘a barbarous system of univer¬ 
sal taxation’. It is a regressive tax which falls mainly on necessities of 
life like food, clothing, etc. The barriers put up for the collection of 
octroi divide the country and obstruct free flow of traffic, trade and com¬ 
merce. An unequal incidence of octroi encourages the migration of 
trade and industry from one town or city to another. The procedure, for 
collecting octroi is also vexatious and costly. When a loaded truck on 
the highway passes through a municipal area, it has to deposit octroi at 
the point of entry and claim a refund at the point of exit, which means 
delay, annoyance and corruption. Often low-paid officials administering 
octroi connive and allow part of goods in transit to be unloaded surrepti¬ 
tiously inside the municipal limits. 

9.19. In spite of this universal criticism it has not been found possible 
to abolish the octroi. The Taxation Enquiry Commission observed: 
“Unfortunately on any, except a long range view of the situation, it is not 
practical to envisage the wholesale abolition of octroi. It is obvious 
that unless adequate alternative resources are developed by all local bodies, 
such, a course will have extremely adverse effects on the municipalities and 
municipal corporations”. They went on to say that “either now or in 
the immediate future, it is impossible to conceive alternative, sources of 
local taxation which will give Rs. eleven crores of revenue which octroi 
today provides”. Since the Report, annual receipts from octroi have 
risen to Rs. 25 crores. The importance of octroi in the local finances 
is apparent from the following table: 


Name of the State Income through Percent of total 

Octroi in i960—61 tax-income 
in lakhs of Rs. 


1. Andhra Pradesh (•) . 


26-81 

7-4 

2. Gujarat 

, 

452-60 

60-2 

3. Jammu & Kashmir . 

. , 

26-23 

78-8 

4. Madhya Pradesh 

. 

273-80 

72-2 


( J ) The Andlua figures relate to a small number of municipal bodies which levy octroi. 
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i 


2 


3 


5. Maharashtra 

6. Mysore . 

7. Orissa . 

8. Punjab . 

9. Rajasthan 

10. Uttar Pradesh 


The Local Finance, Enquiry Committee was equally critical of the 
evils inherent in the octroi system and recommended that the entry in 
relation to the terminal tax should be transferred from the Union List 
to the State List or in the alternative the Government of India should 
consider favourably any proposal which may be made to them by the 
State Government for the levy and collection of terminal tax. Both the 
Local Hnance Enquiry Committee and the Taxation Enquiry Commission 
recommended the replacement of octroi by terminal tax. This Com¬ 
mittee are of the opinion that octroi and terminal taxes are equally vaxa- 
tious and obnoxious and, if at all, there is only a difference of degree. 
I he Committee, therefore, do not support the proposal for substitution 
of octroi by terminal tax. The Committee on Augmentation of Financial 
Resources of Urban Local Bodies shared the view of the Commission that 
octroi “cannot be abolished outright unless alternative sources of taxation 
which should compensate for the consequential loss of revenue are found”. 
They, however, recommended that octroi should be gradually replaced by 
a turn-over tax or surcharge on sales tax or by some other method which 
may make up the loss of octroi and be free from its evils, 

9.20. Need of an equally lucrative source .—In favour of octroi, it can 
be appropriately argued that it is an old tax to which the people have 
got used and it would be wrong to be led by theoretical considera¬ 
tions into course of action which may jeopardise the finances or local 
bodies. Octroi is a flexible source of revenue, which municipal bodies 
can exploit in case of need. Being an indirect tax, the municipal bodies 
find it easier to impose octroi than direct taxes on lands and buildings. 
In the ten States where octroi is leviable, its proceeds constitute nearly 
20 per cent of the total receipts of the local bodies and in the States of 
Rajasthan, Punjab, Jammu and Kashmir and Madhya Pradesh, the contri¬ 
bution of octroi to the total income of the municipal bodies is as high as 
82'70 per cent, 80 00 per cent. 78-80 per cent and 72-20 per cent res¬ 
pectively. The States of Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Madras and West Bengal do 
not levy octroi and in Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, receipts 
from octroi constitute only 7 - 4 per cent, 12 - 6 per cent and 27'9 per cent 
respectively. In view of substantial income from this tax, it is difficult 
to recommend its instant total abolition. The Committee, however, have 
no hestitation whatsoever, in recommending that no local body which does 
not already levy octroi, should in future be permitted to levy it and that 
there should be greater stress on raising revenues for civic purposes from 
property and other direct taxes. In the case of municipal bodies which are 

16 M of H —7. 


. 565-56 25-5 

• • • • . 205 - 60 46•4 

. 3-72 12-6 

. 377-71 8o-o 

. 124-63 82-7 

219-89 27-9 

2276-55 28-7 
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levying octroi, steps will have to be taken to replace it by equally lucrative 
sources of revenue discussed in the subsequent paragraphs. 

9.21. Octroi and Terminal Taxes to go.—The approach so far made 
in regard to the abolition of octroi has been limited. Not much attempt 
was made, to consider the problem in the larger context of the national 
resources. The Committee’s recommendation for the appointment of 
Municipal Finance Commission should go a long way to integrate the 
municipal finance with those of the Union and State Governments- The 
impact produced bv the loss of revenue caused by the abolition of octroi 
need not fall exclusively on the local bodies but must be shared also by 
the State and Union Governments. Octroi constitutes a major hindrance 
to the free flow of traffic and trade and hence it retards the growth of com¬ 
mercial and industrial activities. It is in the national interest that the 
octroi and terminal taxes should go. 

9.22. Alternatives to Octroi. —A possible alternative to meet the loss 
from the abolition of octroi and terminal taxes is a surcharge on sales tax 
or a turn-over tax. The incidence of octroi and also of the turn-over and 
sales tax is normally passed on to the consumer. The turn over tax is 
levied on the totality of transactions of a dealer and is not discriminatory. 
But the sales tax is imposed on the specific goods and exempts traders 
having a turn-over below a certain limit. The Committee do not recom¬ 
mend the imposition of the turn-over tax as it would involve the creation 
of an elaborate machinery for its assessment and collection. Surcharge on 
the sales tax, on the contrary, would not involve much additional expen¬ 
diture as it can be assessed on the basis of the existing rates of sales tax 
and can be collected alongwith it. 

9.23. Receipts from octroi compared to receipts from Sales Tax .—The 
following table gives figures of the proceeds of sales tax and the ratio 
which the receipts from octroi bear to the sales tax receipts in States where 
the system of octroi exists:— 


Name of the State 


Sales tax Percentage of octroi 

(i960—61) to Sales tax 


1 


2 

Rs. in lakhs 


3 


Andhra Pradesh (part only) 

Uttar Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Rajasthan . 

Madhya Pradesh . 

Gujarat 

Punjab 

Jammu & Kashmir 


1189 

2-3 

1170 

18-8 

2936 

19-3 

703 

29-3 

342 

36-5 

642 

42-7 

971 

46-7 

668 

56-6 

22 

118-2 


8643 


26-3 
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It will be seem that in the first four States of Andhra Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Mysore, the proceeds of octroi were less than 
30 per cent of the proceeds of sales tax in 1960-61. In the four States 
of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Punjab, its proportion ranges 
between 30 and 60 per cent. In the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
however, proceeds from octroi exceed those of sales tax. 

9.24. Recommendations for effecting abolition .—The above figures, 
however, do not give a complete picture. For instance, in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, octroi is leyied only by a few local bodies. Obviously, the abolition 
of octroi will affect the local bodies according to the extent of their de¬ 
pendence on receipts from octroi. In Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Mysore and Uttar Pradesh, where the proceeds from octroi were less than 
30 per cent of the proceeds from sales-tax, the loss of revenue caused by 
the abolition of octroi can be met by imposing a surcharge of 25 per cent 
on sale.s-tax and the Committee, therefore, recommend that octroi should 
be abolished in these States forthwith. In the four States of Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and Rajasthan, where the proceeds of octroi 
.exceed 30 per cent of the sales-tax, octroi and terminal tax can be abolished 
within a period of ten years during which time the finances of the local 
bodies may be built-up in the way suggested by the Committee. The 
Committee have recommended elsewhere that the proceeds of the entertain¬ 
ment tax, vehicle tax, etc. should be allocated to the local bodies. Besides, 
the amount of Rs. 15 crores, received from the Railways annually in lieu 
of tax on fares & freights, should be distributed amongst the local bodies. 
These additional receipts should enable the State Governments to abolish 
■octroi in most of the municipalities. The Committee, therefore, recommend 
that where a State Government decides to abolish octroi, it may impose 
■surcharge not exceeding 25 per cent on the sales-tax, the proceeds of which 
alongwith the proceeds from the sources mentioned above, should be 
constituted into a pool for distribution to the local bodies on the basis of 
loss caused by the abolition of octroi. If there still be any deficits, these 
should be made up by specific grants sanctioned for the purpose. The 
Municipal Finance Commission to be set up by the States every five years 
may also be asked to review the position arising out of the abolition of 
octroi. 


9.25. Property tax.. —The,»future of municipal finances depends on the 
full exploitation of the taxes on lands and buildings. Property tax is a 
■stable and elastic source of revenue which can be utilised to meet the 
requirements of the local bodies, through altering rates, making correct 
assessment of the annual value and providing an effective machinery for 
Its collection. The principal components of the Property Tax are:— 

'(a) general house tax; known as the holding tax in West Bengal, 
Orissa and Bihar; 

'(b) water tax; 

(c) drainage tax; 

(d) cqpservancy or latrine tax; and 

(e) lighting tax. 

The representatives of State Governments and local bodies admitted 
that the yield from the property taxes can be easily doubled provided there 
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is a suitable machinery for assessment and collection of the tax. The 
maximum rates of property tax leviable by municipalities have been fixed 
by law in some of the States as follows:— 


Head 

Maximum 

rate—pe cent. 


West Bengal 

Bihar 

Orissa Mysore 

General House or Holding Tax 

IO 

12 '5 

to 8 Towns 

Water tax 

7'5 

I2'5 

to io Cities 

Drainage or Conservancy tax 

IO 

7 5 

7 

io 3 

(Special Sanitary 
Cess—4) 

Lighting tax .... 

3 

3 

5 (General Sanitary- 
Cess—3) 


The Madhya Pradesh Municipalities Act prescribes a minimum of 5 per 
cent and maximum of 12! per cent and the Punjab Act a maximum of 
12! per cent for the general house tax only. No such provision exists 
in other municipal Acts. Most Corporation Acts provide for a o*>nsolidat- 
ed minimum and maximum rate varying from 15 to 33 per cent. In Delhi 
it is 10 per cent to 20 per cent and in Bangalore 12! per cent to 16 peF 
cent. The Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act lays down only 
a minimum general tax of 12 per cent and the M. P. Corporation Act pres¬ 
cribes the minimum 4! per cent and maximum 12f per cent for general 
house tax only, 1 he Corporation Act of Uttar Pradesh lays down minimum 
and maximum limits of 15 and 25 per cent respectively for total of property 
taxes. o r r J 

9.26. A statutory minimum rate .—The Committee have noted that there 
is wide variation in the incidence of property taxes levied by different local 
authorities in various States. Many local bodies do not levy any property 
tax. In Baikunthpura in Madhya Pradesh, the rate Is as low as 2! per 
cent while in Jugsalai in Bihar it is as high as 29! per cent inclusive of 
12! per cent holding tax. Among the Corporations, Gwalior is levying 
6 per cent as against 32! per cent of Patna and Ahmedabad. A general 
tax of 19-75 per cent is levied in Bombay, while Ahmedabad has a 
graduated tax of 14 per cent to 27 per cent. It is clear that while some 
of the local authorities are fully exploiting this source of revenue by taxing 
property at sufficiently high rates, hardly any effort has been made by others 
to adequately tap this source of revenue. Since the burden of tax on 
properties falls directly on the residents, the local authorities are reluctant 
to levy it even at rates which could be termed reasonable. The Committee, 
therefore recommend that there should be a statutory minimum rate of 
10 per cent on the annual rental value of the property as general house tax, 
2 per cent lighting tax and 5 per cent each for water and sewerage. 

9.27. Basis for Assessment .—The annual value of the buildings and 
lands forms the basis for the assessment of the tax. It is determined in 
one of the following ways: — 

(i) Gross annual rent at which a property may reasonably be 
expected to be let; or 
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(ii) The ‘actual rent’ whether contractual or payable under the rent 
control law by the, occupier to the owner; or if the property 
is occupied by the owner, rent equivalent to that of similar 
properties in the locality; 

(iii) In the case of office buildings, business premises, factories and 
workshops and other institutional properties, a certain percen¬ 
tage of estimated capital value of the building and appurtenant 
land. 

Most of the municipal acts have adopted the system of fixing the annual 
value on the basis of annual rent which a property may reasonably be 
expected to fetch. In the U.P. and Madhya Pradesh, however, the assess¬ 
ment is made on the basis of actual rent. It should be remembered that 
for old buildings the rent control order has already frozen the rent, while 
in the case of new buildings contractual rents are paid. The principle 
underlying the recovery of house tax is that the municipal bodies render 
civic services to occupants. Whether a family or group of persons lives 
in a house whose rent has either been frozen or is contractual, the occupants 
enjoy the same amenities. Whatever may be the justification for freezing 
rent at the old rates, the Committee, see no reason why two occupants of 
similar houses, one old and the other new, enjoying almost the same stan¬ 
dard of services, should be treated differently in the matter of payment of 
property taxes. The cost of services maintained by the municipal bodies has 
been mounting, but for old buildings the property tax continues to be charg¬ 
ed on the basis of the old valuation. It is unfortunate that inspite of statutory 
provisions for determining the valuation on the basis of reasonable rent, 
the municipal boards' are still assessing annual value on the basis of actual 
rent paid. The Committee, therefore, recommend tha f the system of 
assessing the value for the purpose of property taxes on the basis of actual 
rent paid, should be abolished and specific provision made in all Municipal 
Acts that the valuation shall be made on the basis of annual rent at which 
the property is reasonably expected to be let or the actual rent, whichever 
is greater. Since the actual payment of house tax is made by the owner 
but the municipal services are enjoyed by the tenants, wherever an additional 
payment has to be made as a result of the changes proposed in the method 
of assessment, such payment shall be treated as part of the rent and be 
recoverable from the tenant. 

9.28. As regards office buildings, business premises, factories, work¬ 
shops and institutional properties, the annual value of the buildings 
and lands is fixed as a percentage of capital value varying from 5 per cent 
to 7i per cent. The Committee recommend that a minimum percentage 
of 6 per cent and a maximum of 9 per cent mav be prescribed, with powers 
to the State Government to fix the rates within these limits. In some 
municipal acts, plant and machinery of industrial establishments are not 
included in the valuation of properties. In the Bombay Provincial 
Municipal Corporation Act, there are, however, provisions to permit 
inclusion of such classes of plant and machinery in the valuation as may 
be prescribed with the approval of the municipal corporation. The Calcutta 
Municipal Act enumerates different types of plant and machinery to be 
included in the valuation. The Committee do not see any justification foi 
excluding plant and machinery from the annual value and recommend the 
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practice adopted at Ahmedabad in accordance with, the provisions of the 
Bombay Provincial Municipal Corporations Act mentioned above, as this 
gives some flexibility to the system. In order to give relief to the newly 
established industries, they may be exempted for a period of five years. 

9.29. Machinery for assessment .—The machinery for the assessment of 
the annual value and recovery of tax is no less important than the rate of 
tax or the assessment of annual value. At present the system for assessing 
the annual value varies from State to State and as between the corporations 
and municipalities. In Municipal Corporations, the Commissioner is. 
responsible for preparing the assessment lists and the disposal of objections. 
In the Uttar Pradesh, lists are prepared by the Commissioner but the 
objections are disposed of by the Executive Committee or its Sub-Committee 
Generally, the law provides for appeal against the orders of assessment 
before a judicial authority. The assessment lists in the municipalities are 
prepared by different authorities; the Executive Officer, an assessor appoint¬ 
ed by the Municipal Council, the Municipal Council or Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Municipal Council. Similarly objections and appeals are heard! 
by different authorities. 

9.30. Central Valuation Agency .—The Taxation Enquiry Commission, 
the Local Finance Enquiry Committee and the Committee on Augmentation 
of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies have all stressed the needi 
for an impartial and independent machinery to secure fair assessment. Some 
State Governments have in fact initiated action in that direction. The 
Andhra Pradesh Municipalities Act, 1965, provides for the appointment 
of Valuation Officers by the Government for municipalities to be notified. 
The Maharashtra Municipal Act contains provision for the appointment 
by the State Government of an authorised Valuation Officer for specified 
areas, who would verify the initial assessment made by the Chief Officer. 
The Committee are informed that in Rajasthan, a proposal to set up a 
Central Valuation Agency under the Directorate of Local Bodies is under 
consideration. The Committee have also noted the practice of appointing 
special assessment officers in Assam and West Bengal. However, the 
Committee feel that such sporadic attempts do not help to build up 
experience and expertise in this specialised field and therefore recommend' 
that:— 


(a) there should be a Chief Valuation Officer in the Directorate 
of Local Bodies, who should lay down principles for determining 
the annual values and supervise and' control the valuation: 
officers; 

(b) there should be full-time Valuation Officers for cities with a 

population of five lakhs or more. For groups of smaller cities 
and towns, Valuation Officers should be appointed according 
to the volume of work; * 

(c) the assessment lists should be prepared'by the Valuation Officer 
with the assistance of the Executive Officer/Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner and published for objections. After deciding the 
objections, the Valuation Officer may finalise the list; 

(d) appeals against assessment made by the-Valuation Officer shall 
lie to the Chief Valuation Officer, 
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(e) an appeal against decision of the Chief Valuation Officer shall 
lie to the District Judge. 

9-31. Periodical Assessment. —Usually the, Municipal Acts provide for 
a quinquennial assessment of the annual value. However, for want at 
appropriate machinery, it is not unusual that the assessment lists are not 
regularly revised and the old lists continue to operate for a long time. This 
deprives the local bodies of higher revenues. The Committee would like 
to place on the Chief Executive, the responsibility for maintaining an 
up-to-date list of new buildings constructed and additions and alterations 
to existing buildings made since the last valuation. This would expedite 
the work of valuation. The Valuation Officer should also have the power 
to correct any error or mistake in assessment. 

9.32. Collection of Taxes. —The municipal bodies have woefully 
neglected the work of recovery of taxes. Arrears continue to accumulate 
until they become irrecoverable and have to be written off. The heavy 
arrears of taxes and dues in the large number of local bodies are mainly 
due to lack of proper and adequate collecting and supervisory staff and 
the unwillingness of the collecting agency to take prompt and timely action. 
The Local Fund Audit Reports are replete with instances of poor collection 
and heavy arrears. In Madhya Pradesh, during 1961-62 majority of the 
126 Municipalities collected less than 50 per cent of the dues; 6 less than 
10 per cent; 7 between 10 per cent and 20 per cent, 13 between 20 per 
cent and 30 per cent, 22 between 30 per cent and 40 per cent and 20 
between 40 per cent and 50 per cent. In West Bengal, out of the 87 
municipalities the collections made by as many as 35 were below 50 per 
cent. The Committee are definitely of the opinion that the Executive Officer 
in case of small and medium sized municipalities and the Rovenue Officer 
or Deputy Municipal Commissioner in major cities and Corporations should 
be made accountable for collection falling below 75 per cent. In case of 
repeated defaults in recovery of the tax arrears, the Municipal Council 
should be liable to be dissolved. 

9.33. Measures to improve collection. —This presupposes that adequate 
powers should be given by law to the Executive Officer, Revenue 
Officer or Deputy Municipal Commissioner as the case may be, to make 
prompt recovery of arrears. Some municipal acts preclude the application 
of full coercive processes for enforcing recovery. For instance, the Assam 
Municipal Act, does not make tax on buildings and lands the first charge 
upon property. In the Municipal Acts of Assam, Kerala, Madras, 
Rajasthan, UP. and West Bengal, the local bodies are not empowered to 
proceed against immovable property. Again the local bodies in Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and West Bengal lack the power to recover municipal 
taxes as arrears of land revenue. The Committee, therefore, recommend 
that property taxes should invariably form the first charge and tne local 
bodies should be able to proceed against defaulters for realisation of dues 
as arrears of land revenue through the Collector. In addition to the 
coercive processes, there should be collection drives, incentive in the form 
of rebates for prompt payment, and provision to disqualify a person in 
arrears of the municipal dues from seeking election to the local body. 

9.34. Remission due to poverty. —All municipal laws provide for 
remission of taxes in cases of excessive hardship. The remissions are 
made by a resolution of the Council. While there may be some extreme 
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cases of indigence amongst poor owner-occupiers of small houses, such 
remissions should be allowed only after a thorough enquiry by a responsi¬ 
ble officer and there should be no remission on properties that are produc¬ 
tive of rent- Service taxes should, in no case, be remitted. 

9.35. Remission for vacancies .—Provisions for total or partial remis¬ 
sion or refund of taxes on vacant properties unoccupied and unproductive 
of rent exist in all acts. The West Bengal Municipal Act provides for re¬ 
mission of one half of the taxes if a property remains vacant for sixty 
or more days, while in Madhya Pradesh the limit is 90 days. In U.P. a 
total remission is provided for vacancies exceeding 90 days. The Com¬ 
mittee recommends that remission or refund not exceeding 50 per cent 
of the taxes be allowed if a property remains vacant for more than ninety 
days. It is also necessary to ensure strict check and administrative super¬ 
vision to prevent abuse of this practice. There is also the problem of 
vacant lands in the municipal areas which at present are not subject to any 
municipal tax although the civic authorities incur expenditure on the main¬ 
tenance of services such as roads, street lighting, sewage and water mains 
in the respective areas. Not only is the municipal body deprived of its 
legitimate revenues but unbuilt sites also accentuate the shortage of hous¬ 
ing accommodation in the city. It is, therefore, recommended that vacant 
lands should be assessed for the payment of property tax and the present 
practice of exempting them from any such liability should be discontinued. 

9.36. Taxes on government properties .—The Rajasthan Municipal 
Act does not provide for the levy of property tax on 'buildings and lands 
owned by the State Government. In Mysore, Maharashtra. Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Gujarat, without the express approval of the State Government, 
no taxes, except some service, taxes, can be imposed by the local bodies on 
the State Government properties. In most States, however, either the 
State Governments are paying property taxes or are making necessary pro¬ 
visions for the purpose. The position in regard to the taxing of Union 
properties is most unsatisfactory- According to Article 285(1) of the 
Constitution, the properties of the Union Government are exempt from all 
taxes imposed by a State or by any authority within the State, unless 
Parliament by law provides otherwise. For the last fifteen years, the locai 
bodies have been making repeated requests for the levy of property taxes 
on the Union Government properties. It was in 1954 -that the Central 
Government agreed in principle to the payment of service charges in lieu 
of taxes, but no such payments have been made except in a few cases. 
Pending regular enactment by Parliament, the Union Government has 
passed orders for the payment of property taxes to the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation and the New Delhi Municipal Committee. Broadly, the 
pattern of payment is that general house tax would be paid on all buildings 
constructed before 25th January, 1950, as leviable under the respective 
acts for the time being in force and 75 per cent of the service charges shall 
be paid to the Delhi Corporation as levied under the Delhi Municipal 
Corporation Act from 7th April, 1958. For properties constructed on or 
after 26th January, 1950, the Government of India pays 75 per cent of 
the general tax and service charges as levied on private properties under 
the laws in force. The net rateable value/annual value shall be 9 per 
cent of the capital value whether residential or non-residential. The 
capital value shall include the cost of acquiring or constructing the build¬ 
ing plus the cost of site, its preparation and anv other capital expenditure; 
incurred after acquisition or construction, or when this is not known, the 
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present value of the building including the value of site. The decision is 
applicable with retrospective effect from the commencement of the finan¬ 
cial year 1952-53. The Committee recommend that the same pattern 
should be extended to other municipal authorities and payment made 
accordingly. 

9.37. Entertainment tax .—The question of sharing certain taxes 
collected by the State Government with the local bodies has come up for 
consideration before a number of Committees. The most important among 
them are the entertainment and the motor vehicles taxes. In Madras, 
Mysore and the Union Territory of Delhi, proceeds from the entertain¬ 
ment tax are transferred to the local bodies. In several other States the 
•question of such transfer has been under consideration but no decision 
has so far been taken. In Gujarat, the Committee on Rationalisation of 
Municipal Administration recommended the transfer of the proceeds of 
entertainment tax to the local bodies but the proposal was not accepted 
by the State Govt. The Committee are of the view that the entertainment 
tax is essentially local in character, being paid by the local residents and 
its proceeds should be made over to the local authorities after the deduc¬ 
tion of collection charges in cases when collections are made by the State 
Government. 

9.38. Motor Vehicles Tax .—The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, took 
away the power of all local bodies to levy taxes on the mechanically pro¬ 
pelled vehicles. Most State Governments are, however, compensating the 
local bodies for the loss of revenue caused by this deprivation by payment 
of amount fixed on the basis of the average recovery for the three years 
preceding. While some States have increased the amounts, others con¬ 
tinue to make grants on the basis of receipts of thirty years ago, although 
receipts from taxes on Motor Vehicles have increased many times. For 
instance, in West Bengal, the receipts have increased from Rs- 81.46 
lakhs to Rs. 505.80 lakhs during the decade ending 1961-62 but grants 
to local bodies have remained stationary at about Rs. 4.5 lakhs; In- 
Mysore, the revenue has risen from Rs. 56.80 lakhs to Rs. .570 lakhs dur¬ 
ing the same period but the compensatory amount has been more or less 
stationary at Rs. 6.91 lakhs. During this period there has been a heavy 
increase in the number of vehicles Using the municipal roads and the cost 
of the maintenance of roads has risen enormously but the contribution by 
the State to local bodies has not risen correspondingly. The Committee 
are of the view that tire local bodies have a right to share the proceeds 
from the Motor Vehicles Tax. The revenues from this source are derived 
from: 

(a) light vehicles which mostly operate in municipal areas; and 

(b) heavy vehicles which largely use arterial roads maintained by the 

State and Union Governments. 

After giving full thought to the question of sharing, the Committee 
recommend that 25 per cent of the receipts from this source should be 
allocated to the local bodies.. The Committee are informed that in some 
States, the local bodies are getting a higher percentage of the revenue from 
this tax than what is recommended above. The Committee, therefore, 
further recommend that there should be no reduction in the proportion of 
tax as is being disbursed to the local bodies at present. The Committee 
have already recommended that the Municipal Finance Commission should 
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consider the question of sharing of different taxes between the State Govern¬ 
ment and local bodies. The position about the sharing of revenues front 
the Motor Vehicles lax could also be reviewed by the above Commission 
from time to time. 

9.39. Other taxes. —The Committee on the Augmentation of Financial 
Resources of the Urban Local Bodies has enumerated, a number of new 
sources of revenues which can improve the financial position of the local 
bodies. Among them the important ones are terminal tax on passengers 
and goods including tax on floating population, taxes for mopping up of 
unearned income, taxes on consumption of electricity, etc. The Committee 
understand that the report has been forwarded to the State Governments 
for comments, which will be examined by a special committee presided over 
by a member of the Planning Commission. The Committee, hop e that 
decisions on the recommendations will be taken in the near future and the 
State Governments will take the necessary steps to implement them. 

9.40. Licence fees. —The Municipal Acts, rules and bye-laws make 
extensive provisions for the levy of licence fee on hotels, restaurants and 
eating places, dairies, workshops and factory premises, sanctioning plans- 
for buildings, etc. If carefully enforced, these provisions would not only be 
helpful in raising some revenues for the municipal bodies but would also 
ensure regulation of matters affecting the health: and convenience of citizens. 
Till recently, the law courts had taken the view that the amount of the- 
licence fee charged should be just enough to meet the cost of services 
rendered by the local body and in a number of cases, the levy was turned 
down on the ground that the licence fee could not be justified in terms of 
expenditure incurred by the local body. Now the Supreme Court have in a 
recent judgement* laid down that there was no question of correlating the 
amount of the levy to the costs of any service. The levy is a tax. They 
invite attention to Articles 110(2) and 100(2) of the Constitution where fee 
for licence and fee for services rendered are contemplated as different kinds 
of levy. The local bodies would thus be in a position to levy reasonable 
fee net necessarily related to the expenditure incurred for augmenting their 
financial resources. The Committee recommend that the powers to levy 
licence fee should, be freely used to raise revenue, and for regulatory 
purposes. 

9.41. Grants-in-aid Codes. —One of the important recommendations of 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission was that the State Governments should 
adopt a grants-in-aid code for local bodies. The Gujarat and Kerala 
Governments appointed Special Committees to go into this question and 
they have since adopted detailed grants-in-aid codes. The Madhya Pradesh 
Government has also evolved a detailed system of making grants for general 
and specific purposes. The other State Governments have been paying 
grants under various heads according to decisions taken from time to time. 
Some of the grants are made for health and education under plan schemes. 
Details of the system of grants at present in force in different States, are 
given in a note in Volume II. The recommendations made by the Committee 
on Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies have also 
been incorporated therein. 

9.42. Grants-in-aid vis-a-vis allocation of resources. —The grants from 
State Governments take the form of direct general grants, grants in lieu 
of fees and fines realised by the State Governments in cases of prosecution 

♦Case of Liberty Cinema Vs. Calcu tta Coroporotio-n. AIR. 1965 SC 1107 V52G 117) 
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under municipal laws, grants by allocation of certain share in some heads 
of State revenues and specific grants for schemes and projects by way of 
subsidies, capital grants or matching grants. There is a view that local 
bodies should be assigned definite sources of revenue exclusively and be 
assured of a share of certain taxes levied by the State Government in pre¬ 
ference to grants-in-aid. Financial assistance through grants-in-aid as 
against allocation of specific resources to local bodies, increases their 
dependence on Government. The Committee feel that while exclusive 
allocation of some definite sources of income and sharing of others should 
meet the normal requirements of local bodies to the maximum extent 
possible, grants-in-aid will still have a very important role to play. The 
system of grants-in-aid has the advantage that the grants can be related to 
the needs and the resources of urban local bodies. For the smaller and 
financially weaker municipalities, grants-in-aid are of great importance iu 
the initial stages to enable them to stand on their own legs. Moreover, 
grants-in-aid also serve as an instrument for the implementation of State 
policies by encouraging the local bodies to undertake special programmes. 
Grants-in-aid, therefore, form an essential part of local finances. 

9.43. Grants to be used as incentive to local effort. —Any system of 
general grants should take into consideration the means and the needs of 
local bodies. Since the larger local bodies have usually greater financial 
resources, the pattern of assistance should be in direct proportion to needs 
and in inverse proportion to means. In making grants, it must be ensured 
that local bodies are compelled to exploit their own resources to the 
maximum and provide a satisfactory minimum standard of services and 
amenities to the people. The grants-in-aid should thus be linked with the 
standard of minimum services which must be maintained by each 
local body. To provide proper inducement to the local bodies to tap their 
own resources of revenue to the maximum the principle of matching grants 
should be fully exploited. Other methods such as linking the grant with 
certain levels of taxation and revenue and expenditure performance may 
also be employed. The quantum of aid given should neither be 
so meagre as to cause hardship to local bodies nor so lavish as to 
make them lethergic and dependent. Again, while considering the 
priority of grants to different services, a distinction must be made between 
services which are purely local in character, benefiting only the inhabitants 
of the municipality (such as street electrification) and services which are 
matters of interest and concern to the State Government as well. By and 
large, the system of grants should aim at improving municipal amenities and 
services in the field of health, education, improvement of roads and 
communications, purchase of equipment for sanitary public works, anti¬ 
epidemic measures, fire fighting and arrangements for removal and disposal 
of town refuse and night soil. The Committee, therefore, recommend 
the widest possible use of a system of specific grants to achieve these ends. 

9.44. General purposes grants to be conditional on raising local re¬ 
sources. —As regards general purposes grants, it will be better if funds were 
made available for strengthening the administrative structure of the munici¬ 
palities which in turn will promote the mobilisation of local tax resources- 
It is also desirable to provide funds to enable the municipal authorities, 
particularly the weaker ones, to obtain the services of technical staff. In 
the Uttar Pradesh, salary of the health officers is paid by the Government. 
In Madras, the Government meets 50 per cent of the cost of municipal 
engineers 2/3rd of the cost of health officers and surveyors, while in 
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Maharashtra the Government shares 50 per cent of the salary and 
■allowances of health officers and sanitary inspectors. The principle can be 
extended to meet a part of the expenditure on administrative personnel. 
Some of the smaller municipalities, particularly in their initial stages of 
.development, would no doubt require some general assistance. The 
Committee recommend that wherever such general purposes grants are 
given, they should be linked with the performance of local bodies in raising 
their own resources. For instance in Kerala, 50 per cent of the general 
purposes grants is proposed to be paid unconditionally, while the remaining 
50 per cent is dependent on better realisation of taxes and performance of 
services. In Gujarat, the general purposes grants to the various types of 
municipalitities have been made conditional on the municipal bodies raisin" 
their per capita taxation to a prescribed minimum level within a period ol 
five years. Contributions towards meeting the cost of dearness allowance 
have also been linked to the rates of property taxes so that no grant is to 
be given if the property taxes are below 6 per cent while full grant is payable 
if the property tax is 15 per cent or more. 


9.45. Capital grants for water-supply and sewerage projects. —Several 
State Governments have provided grants for water supply and drainage 
projects. The Committee consider this to be a desirable practice as the 
health and sanitation of urban areas depend largely on clean piped water 
supply and sewerage facilities. However, the provisions for such grants in 
the State budgets were often meagre, and the progress of water supply and 
•sewerage schemes in the urban areas was actually hindered as the local 
bodies put off the works till such time as grants are made available. It is, 
therefore, suggested that it would be better to convert a portion of the loan 
granted for these schemes into subsidies. 

9.46. Reimbursement of fines. —Some State Governments pay in the 
form of grants to local bodies, either the whole or a part of the receipts 
from fines in prosecutions for the breach of the municipal laws. The 
Committee are of the opinion that the entire receipts from fines in the cases 
for the breach of Municipal Laws as well as in prosecutions under State and 
Union laws administered by local authorities (such as the Prevention of 
Food Adulteration Act) should be paid as grants to the municipal bodies 
after making a deduction of 5 per cent as administration costs. 

9.47. Fixation of grants in advance necessary for expenditure plann¬ 
ing. —Certain procedural difficulties experienced by the local bodies in 
obtaining grants were brought to the notice of the Committee. The pay¬ 
ment of grants was often delayed which rendered their utilisation within 
the year difficult. The local bodies should know well in advance the quantum 
of grants-in-aid which will be made available to them, so that they can 
plan their expenditure accordingly. The Committee’s proposal for the 
appointment of the Municipal Finance Commission would help the State 
Governments to formulate principles and determine the quantum of grants 
for a period of five years. 

9.48. Development of non-tax revenues—Present sources. —Efforts to 
raise non-tax revenue by the municipal bodies have largely been confined to 
receipts front markets, slaughter houses, fairs and renting of the road-sides. 
Some municipalities have, however, set up municipal enterprises such as 
city transport, milk supply and generation' and distribution of electricity. 
The Delhi and Bombay Municipal Corporations operate transport and elec¬ 
tricity undertakings, while Ahmedabad Corporation has its own milk supply 
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and city transport organisations. The Corporation of Poona also runs the 
city transport. 


949. Municipal enterprises—public utilities. —Some people have 
advocated that the municipal enterprises should be treated more as public 
utilities for the convenience of the citizens and they should be run on a 
‘no profit and no loss basis’. Amongst such enterprises, they include water 
supply, city transport, milk supply and even electricity. Whether an 
enterprise should be treated as a public utility or a commercial concern, 
depends, to a large extent, upon the socio-economic development of the 
place. Many would argue that clean and healthy water should be as freely 
available as air and light. However, it is not possible to totally subscribe 
to that view, for the local bodies generally do not have the means to sub¬ 
sidise such enterprises. By and large, municipal concerns should be run on 
a commercial basis and be a source of revenue to the local body. Thus 
the pricing policy becomes a vital factor in the management of municpal 
enterprises. The Committee are of the opinion that the municipal enter¬ 
prises, especially the city transport, milk supply and electricity should give 
reasonable profits to the local body and at any rate, they must be self- 
supporting. The Committee would not like the municipal bodies to under¬ 
take enterprises involving risks or specialised knowledge. They may, 
however, undertake the construction of markets, exhibition grounds, stadia, 
cinemas and hotels and either run them directly or let them out. 

9.50. Development of urban lands. —Development of urban sites is a 
legitimate activity which the local bodies can undertake. Land values in 
cities and towns increase because of the general process of urbanisation and 
investment in social over-heads such as roads, lighting, drainage and hous¬ 
ing. According to the Committee on Augmentation of Financial Resources 
of Urban Local Bodies, attempts to mop up a portion of rise in the land 
values through Betterment Tax have not been successful. Despite the; 
coaxing by the Planning Commission, the State Governments have failed 
to enforce betterment tax on rural lands benefited by irrigation projects. 
The land in towns has become the object of speculation and profiteering 
by colonisers and others. The Committee are of the opinion that if the 
local bodies acquire and develop potential urban lands well in advance and 
sell the sites for various purposes in accordance with land use plan and 
ensure planned development, it will not only suppress speculation in land 
but be also a valuable source of income to local bodies. 

9.51- Municipal Borrowings—need of capital resources. —Municipal 
bodies require substantial capital to finance their works of development,, 
such as water supply and sewerage, markets and commercial undertakings 
and enterprises. By and large, they depend on loans from government 
under the Plan Schemes. As mentioned elsewhere, allocations for these 
schemes are meagre. In the, Fourth Conference of Municipal Corporations 
1964, it was suggested that the Corporations should be allowed to raise 
open market loans for financing major capital works. The Committee have- 
examined the question of municipal borrowings with reference to the powers 
enjoyed by local bodies under the various laws and instructions issued by 
the Union Ministry of Finance* for the regulation of market borrowings. 


♦Finance Ministry’s circulars No. F. 13 (43FW&H/62 dated the nth January, 1963; 
and No. F. i3(2)-W&H/64 dated the 23rd March, 1964. 
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^■52. Local Authorities Loans Act, 1914—The Corporations and 
municipalities derive the powers of borrowing from the Local Authorities 
Loans Act, 1914, and the supplementary provisions in the Municipal Acts, 
which more or less, conform to those contained in the Local Authorities 
Loans Act. Under Section 3 of the Act, the local bodies are allowed to 
borrow money either from the State Government or from non-govern¬ 
mental sources for carrying out works, giving relief during periods of 
•scarcity, prevention of epidemics and repayment of the previous loans. 
The local body must apply to the State Government giving particulars of 
the purpose, amount, period and rate of interest at which it proposes to 
borrow. The amount of the loan should not exceed Rs. 5 lakhs and the 
period 30 years. Any variation requires approval of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The Corporations have been given the power to borrow money 
from government or by floating loans in the open markets on such terms 
and conditions as are approved by the State Government. They can also 
issue debentures on the security of the taxes and other incomes and immo¬ 
vable properties. These loans can be raised only for developmental activi¬ 
ties and repayment of old loans. Except in few cases 1 there, is no limit 
on borrowings by the Corporations and period of loan varies from 30 to 
■60 years. 

9.53. Limited sources for loans .—Although the local bodies are 
•empowered to raise loans, the sources for meeting their loan requirements 
are meagre and scarce. Except in a few cases of major municipal authori¬ 
ties such as Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Corporations, other local 
bodies have been depending exclusively on the government for the financ¬ 
ing of their major works of development. The State Governments do not 
have funds of their own for advancing loans and the financial provisions 
in the Five Year Plans are limited to schemes of water supply and sewer¬ 
age, housing, slum clearance and land acquisitions and development. The 
total provision for water supply and sanitation (both urban and rural) in 
the Third Five Year Plan was Rs. 105 crores against an estimated require¬ 
ment of Rs. 1,000 crores for urban local bodies alone. Thus the backlog 
in housing and development goes on mounting from one .plan period to 
another. 

9.54. L./.C. as agency for loans .—An important source for loans to 
local bodies is the Life Insurance Corporation. At the 8th meeting of 
the Central Council of Local Self Government 1962. the Government of 
Kerala brought forward a proposal that appropriate action should be taken 
for the advancement of loans to the municipal councils by the Reserve 
Bank of India and the Life Insurance Corporation on the terms more or 


C 1 ) In the case of Calcutta and Bangalore Corporations, the sums payable in a year on 
.-account of interest and sinking fund charges must not exceed ro per cent of the total an¬ 
nual value of land or buildings. In Kerala and Madras, this limit is 12! per cent. In 
Madhya Pradesh and Bombay Acts, the sums payable together witr the balances of all the 
outstanding loans of the Corporations should not exceed double the annual value of the 
Sands and buildings. The HyderabadCorporation can borrow from any bank on the secu- 
r ity of taxes upto a limit of Rs. 15 lakhs for discharging any liability. This limit in the 
case of Bombay Corporation is 20 lakhs formaking good any budget deficit and Rs. 1 5 
lakhs for improvement schemes. 
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Jess similar to those allowed to the Cooperatives by the Reserve Bank. 
The Ministry of Finance pointed out that the investment policy of the 
Life Insurance Corporation was governed by Section 27 of the Insurance 
Act, 1938, and the Government notification 1 . Accordingly the Life 
Insurance Corporation can invest funds in debentures or other securities 
issued by local bodies with the permission of the State Government- This 
•facility, however, could not be utilised in a substantial degree by local 
bodies because of the high rate of interest. The Reserve Bank of India 
was of the view that loans guaranteed by the State Government were as 
good as the borrowings of the State Governments and the rate of interest 
payable by local bodies for loans (with State’s guarantee) should not be 
higher than what is fixed for borrowings by the States. In the case of a 
Corporation, the negotiations fell through as the Reserve Bank objected 
to the payment of a higher rate of interest than for governmental 
borrowings. 

9.55. Restrictions on general borrowings. —Borrowings by the local 
bodies from the open market are rigidly controlled by the Reserve Bank 
•with a view to avoiding unhealthy competition with the loans raised by 
the Union and State Governments. In regard to the proposal made at 
the Conference of Municipal Corporations in 1964, that the Corporations 
should be freely allowed to float loans in the open market to finance their 
major schemes of town development and municipal services, the Ministry 
of Finance held the view that unhealthy competition and diversion of in¬ 
vestment from giltedged securities should be avoided. The conditions for 
borrowings should be comparable with loans floated by Government and 
no municipal corporation should be allowed to go to the market unless 
the proposal had received the prior approval of the Union Ministry of 
Finance. No Municipal Corporation should be allowed to go to the mar¬ 
ket more than once in a year and the amount of the loan should be limited 
to the minimum. The timing of the loan, its period and other particulars 
•should be settled only after ascertaining the views of the Reserve Bank. 


9,56. Capital requirements of urban local bodies to form part of State 
Plans: Municipal Finance Corporation. —Naturally, borrowings by the 
State and Central Governments would have precedence over borrowings 
by local bodies as the latter do not enjoy sufficient credit-worthiness. 
Nevertheless, the necessity of raising the loans by municipal councils must 
be accepted. The Committee are afraid that it may not be possible for 
invidual local bodies, excepting the Corporations, to raise market loans. 
However, what the individual local bodies may not be able to do by them- 
■selves, can be done by a collective organisation. It is the considered view 
of the Committee that the appropriate solution to the problem of financ¬ 
ing capital works of local bodies lies in preparing the city development 
plans and incorporating them in the State Five Year Plans. The State 
Governments should include the requirements of urban local bodies in 
deciding the quantum of loans to be raised from the open market. The 
Committee further recommend that with a view to meeting the capital 
requirements of municipal enterprises, including city transport, milk 
supply, electricity, markets, cinemas, hotels and the like, a Municipal 


“No. GSR .734 dated the 23rd August, 1963. 
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Finance Corporation should be set up to advance loans to the local bodies. 
It should have an authorised capital of Rs. 10 crores to be subscribed by 
the Government of India, the Reserve Bank of India, the State Bank of 
India, the Life Insurance Corporation, commercial banks and other finan¬ 
cial institutions as also the local bodies. It should be run on commercial 
lines and should have the power to issue debentures and raise market 
loans under the guarantee of the Union Government. 



CHAPTER X 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION AND 
URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


10.01. The Citizen’s role in Municipal Government. —The working of 
the municipal government directly affects the life and activities of the 
people in several ways. The local government provides public amenities 
and services which are necessary for the convenience, healthful living and 
welfare of the individual and the community. The efficient performance 
of municipal services also creates suitable conditions for the growth of trade 
and industry and of the city. The Central and State Governments are 
remote from the people and their activities do not so much directly concern 
them in their day-to-day living. An unrepaired pit in the road, failure 
of water supply, break-down in the sanitary services and chocking of a 
sewer are not only sources of inconvenience, but can also seriously dislocate 
the social and economic life of the city. It is, therefore, essential in the 
interest of the people that they should have continuous and abiding interest 
in the affairs of the local government. 

10.02. The efficiency and effective functioning of local bodies and the 
standard of services provided by them depend not only on the organisational 
procedures, financial capabilities, tax administration and administrative and 
technical competence of the municipal personnel but also on the interest, 
understanding and co-operation of the citizens. Well-informed citizens, 
conscious of their responsibility, can respond quickly to the steps taken 
for improving the services and promoting social and economic development 
and co-operate with the administration in its tasks. Good leadership and 
enlightened participation of the people, civic pride and consciousness are 
the pre-requisites for building up a sound and responsible local administra¬ 
tion. 

10.03. Factors hampering public participation, (a) Apathy of the 
citizen. —Much of the present weakness and incompetence of the local 
government is due to the apathy of the citizen. -There is a general attitude 
of helplessness and indifference towards the defaults of municipal govern¬ 
ment, save when they affect individual interests. Few persons take pride 
in the functioning of civic authority. Instances are not wanting when 
enlightened and respectable persons have declined to contest civic elections. 
In their discussions with the experts in administrative and academic fields, 
officials and public men, the Committee noticed a sense of despair and 
lack of confidence in the capacity of the local bodies to tackle the problems 
that face towns and cities. It is complained that the management of 
municipal affairs is very much dominated by group and party politics. It 
is also alleged that the sanction of various development works is delayed 
because of the anxiety of the councillors to benefit sectional interests. The 
image of the local body in the public mind is that of inefficiency, mal¬ 
administration, delay and corruption. Such an image and the poor 
performance of functions by the local bodies have further accentuated the 
indifference of citizens towards the affairs of the local government. 


6MofH—8 
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10.04. (b) Lack of social coherence in the urban community .—The 
apathy and indifference of the residents of the cities are also largely due t» 
the absence in them of a sense of belonging to the community. The 
heterogenous character of the urban community seems 1o be responsible 
for such a feeling. The cities include a large number of rural migrants 
who are culturally and psychologically different from the rest of the urban 
population. The result is that these people do not easily get integrated 
into the urban community and become a part thereof. In the villages, 
there exists a community life but in the cities, there are no common interests 
among the people who have gone there from different parts of the country 
and have different customs and ways of living. Human relations in the 
cities are anonymous, superficial and transitory. There is the paradox 
of close physical contact and distant social relationship. There is the lack 
of social coherence and feeling of identification of interests among the 
urban dwellers, which prevents the growth of civic consciousness and the 
acceptance of civic responsibility in the majority of the people. There is 
also another factor which hampers the growth of public participation and 
working of the local authorities. It is the lack of education and awareness 
among the people that the institution of local body is meant to serve their 
own interests and needs and that any failure or shortcomings in its working 
would adversely affect them. 


10.05. Benefits of public participation. —The involvement of citizens in 
the affairs of the local body makes officers and elected councillors responsive 
to the needs and aspirations of the people. It makes them active and 
encourages them to give their best in the service of the people. Decisions 
meant to benefit a handful of people or to serve individual interests are 
minimised. Ultimately it ensures proper rendering of municipal services 
and prevents malingering on the part of the staff. It identifies particular 
interests with those of the community, thus bringing about a feeling of 
coherence and belonging to it. The employees of the municipal body arc- 
no longer regarded as aliens but as instruments for the service of the 
community. It thus helps to minimise the misunderstanding which often 
results when people regard a body not as their own hut «s one with which 
they have only a distant relationship. 


10.06. Citizen-participation can also make a worthwhile contribution 
in the economic and fiscal spheres. With the growth of identity of interests 
between the local body and the people, the citizens would not only appreciate 
the difficulties and problems of the local administration, but would also 
give their whole-hearted co-operation. Instead of depending on the local 
authorities for solution of even small problems, the people would take to 
doing these things themselves. The self-help activities are a considerable 
addition to the building up of the social and economic infra-structure. 
A r;al and true association of the people with the local authority in self- 
help projects not only leads to greater economic development but also 
avoids waste through, for example, economising on the use of water, keeping 
rubbish in garbage cans and proper utilisation of different services rendered 
by rapid social changes, conflict of norms and values, lack of social 
individual sacrifice and social benefits providing an incentive for the release 
of energies to transform an economically stagnant society into a dynamic one. 
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10.07. Building up public participation in a democracy —The active 
participation of the citizens in the affairs of the local bodies is also essential 
for fostering democracy. The democratic system provides for the interplay 
of public opinion and enables the citizen to run his own affairs. The system 
implies that the citizen will accpe the duty of expressing his opinion. The 
whole question of representative government becomes academic if the 
average citizen is not aware of the civic problems and his own responsibility 
in solving them. The desire of the citizen to have some say in local affairs 
creates enthusiasm and interest which ultimately pushes forward civic 
programmes and schemes of development. Public participation makes the 
local government aware of the local problems, which is so necessary before 
their solution can be found. Tt. also ensures efficient and smooth imple¬ 
mentation of the programmes. It is the constant discussion of the needs 
and problems of the community that would lead to the growth of interest 
in the functioning of local government, its difficulties and short-comings. 
The vitality of the local government depends upon the corporate community 
life and organised action, which in turn helps to build up leadership for 
taking up responsibilities at local, state and national levels. The late Prime 
Minister Jawahar Lai Nehru, addressing the First Conference of Local 
Self-Government Ministers observed: “Local Self Government is and must 
be the basis of any true system of democracy. Democracy at the top 
may not be a success until you build this on the foundation from below”. 

10.08. The participation in democracy does not end with the people 
electing their representatives to run the municipal body. It is a continuing 
process. Local authorities provide the greatest opportunity to the people 
to solve their problems and promote their social and economic development. 
Conditions have, therefore, to be created so that the people take greater 
interest in the affairs of the local bodies. As education spreads and standard 
of living improves, there would develop greater sense of civic responsibility 
and public participation. Meanwhile, concerted efforts would have to be 
made to build-up civic consciousness and public participation if an effective 
and efficient system of local government is to be ensured. 

10.09. One of the ways of securing public participation is to make 
local bodies strong and efficient instruments for serving the people and 
meeting their requirements. The Committee have made recommendations 
affecting the organisational set-up, procedures, personnel and financial 
management of. the local bodies. These recommendations when imple¬ 
mented will enable the local bodies to discharge their functions more 
efficiently and enhance their prestige. The Union and State Governments 
should also recognise the local authorities as their agencies for the execution 
of local plans in the various fields of social and economic development. 
Efforts in this direction would make the work of local bodies interesting 
and rewarding and attract enlightened and talented people to undertake the 
responsibility of running the municipal administration. 

10.10, Role of political parties .—Municipal utilities, sanitation, public 
health and provision of various other amenities are meant for the convenience 
and the well-being of all citizens and should not be matters of political 
controversy. The Committee are of the view that most of the local bodies 
in India are torn by party factions and do not fully devote their time and 
energy to serving the people. It seems, therefore, necessary to rid the 
local authorities of party factions and sectional or group interests. It has 
been often suggested that with a view to eradicate party politics, local 
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elections should not be fought on party labels. When civic elections are 
fought on party lines, the local problems get involved in the state and 
national politics and are relegated to the background. In the United States, 
there is quite a wide-spread practice of non-partisan elections to local 
bodies. In India also, the Committee have noted a trend that more and 
more independent candidates get elected to local authorities. They, often, 
however, join one or the other political party, with a view to consolidate 
their position. Under these circumstances, it is doubtful whether banning 
of elections on party lines would at all help in achieving the objective 
Attempts have been made to keep party politics out of the Panchayati Raj 
institutions though without much success. Any attempt to exclude political 
parties from the arena of local affairs is likely to end in failure. The 
alternative is that political parties should play an important role in building 
up public participation. They can arouse the enthusiasm and enlist the 
support of the electorate on the basis of integrated civic programmes of 
improvement and development. Such an action on their part would enable 
them in counteract the baneful effects of caste, religion and sectional 
interests. It may also be useful to develop a convention that the political 
parties adopt election manifestos which should be concerned primarily with 
the provision and improvement of city services. At the same time, persons 
without party labels but otherwise considered deserving, honest and useful 
should be encouraged to join the local bodies. 

10.11. Equipping local leadership .—The leaders of the local community 
have a very important role to play in stimulating effective public participa¬ 
tion. This calls for a thorough and intelligent appreciation and under¬ 
standing of the problems of local administration and urban development. 
At present, the representatives of the people are hardly well equipped for 
building up public participation. There must, therefore, be adequate op¬ 
portunities for mutual discussion and exchange of views among the members 
for shaping the policies of the local administration. The Committee have 
already recommended the holding of orientation courses, seminars and 
conferences of the representatives of local bodies in Chapter VIII. 

10.12. Role of Unions of local bodies .—The Committee gave thought 
to the question whether regional and State associations or union;, of local 
bodies would be helpful in promoting wide understanding of municipal 
problems. They are of the view that these unions not only provide a forum 
for mutual discussion and exchange of views on the common problems in 
the various states but can also suggest measures for reforming the Ideal admi¬ 
nistration. They educate the. members and citizens in general by high¬ 
lighting urban problems and urge upon the Central and State Governments 
to undertake administrative and legislative action. Such unions exist in 
the Netherlands, the U.K. and the U.S.A. Associations of municipal autho¬ 
rities in these countries organise studies, publish papers and bulletins of 
interest to municipal bodies and provide expert advice on various financial 
and technical problems. In India, the All India Institute of Local Self 
Government at Bombay has been doing research in the matters of urban 
local administration. It publishes journals and bulletins pertaining to the 
problems of local bodies and organises seminars. In Rajasthan, an asso¬ 
ciation of municipalities organise seminars of officials and non-officials and 
publish a monthly journal. The Standing Committee of Local Bodies in 
Punjab is also organising similar activities- The efforts of these associa¬ 
tions have led to various reforms in the municipal administration and have 
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helped to improve the management of municipal activities. These unions 
have also aroused interest in the activities of local bodies. The Committee 
recommend that the other State Governments should also encourage organi¬ 
sations of municipal bodies for promoting understanding and study of the 
problems of urban administration. They further recommend that an All 
India Union of Local Bodies should be established. 

10.13. Role of Voluntary Organisations —Local voluntary organisa¬ 
tions can be very helpful in mobilising popular support and assistance of the 
people in the activities of local body. It is possible to maintain constant 
and close contact with the people through these organisations. The forma¬ 
tion of a network of local organisations, neighbourhood and mohalla com¬ 
mittees and citizens forums would be useful in mobilising public 
participation. The municipal councils should also organise their public 
relations work in an intelligent and effective manner. Local bodies should 
impart information, highlight the good features of the city administration, 
explain the problems of the municipal body and its implications on the life 
of the city and emphasise the role of citizens. This can be done by organis¬ 
ing mass social education, civic campaigns, exhibitions and by publishing 
publicity leaflets and pamphlets depicting the various programmes of civic 
development and community welfare. Publication of municipal gazettes, 
periodicals and journals giving the local news and activities of the local 
bodies and intensive propaganda about the schemes of development and 
improvement undertaken by the municipal bodies will be positive steps 
towards development of active citizen-participation. 

10.14. Need for corporate action and citizen participation .—The stag¬ 
gering human problems of the cities appear to be too enormous for the local 
bodies to understand and solve them. Governmental resources also seem 
to be inadequate to cope with such problems as social disorganisation and 
maladjustment, juvenile delinquency, prostitution, etc. The citizens them¬ 
selves will have to understand their responsibilities and duties and solve 
the problems of urban living by actively associating themselves with the 
machinery of the local bodies and government. So many and so varied 
are the interests, needs and aspirations of the urban people that the only 
way in which this potential force can be made effective is through corporate 
action, organised and directed by the people themselves and reinforced 
by all technical and administrative advice and services required by a parti¬ 
cular situation. The immediate problem is to enable the people to recognise 
and determine their needs in terms which will facilitate the attainment of 
desired objectives. Many of those needs are only vaguely felt and the 
misery and squalor of much of the urban life is tacitly accepted. Improve¬ 
ment in living conditions and healthier and more comfortable existence 
cannot be achieved by an apathetic and inarticulate collection of individuals. 
The people themselves must be conscious of the need to improve conditions 
of living and be prepared to exercise their own initiative in planning and 
carrying out projects and programmes. 

10.15. A solution which will affect tens of millions of urban dwellers 
would require an all round attack at the national, state and municipal levels. 
A piecemeal approach would not do. The programmes of local bodies 
must be coordinated with the plans of the State Government and the national 
policies. Solutions must be found to deal with physical planning, public 
utilities and other amenities for the urban way of life. A programme of 
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Urban Community Development which addresses itself directly to the 
people would encourage citizen participation and the assumption of greater 
initiative by them for making desired changes. 

10.16. Urban Community Development—the concept. —Urban Com¬ 
munity Development like the Rural Community Development would need 
a planned programme focussed on the community’s total needs, with major 
emphasis on self-help and community participation, assisted by the specia¬ 
lists or technical experts of the Government and other agencies. An 
U.N. report deiines the Community Development as follows:— 

“The term ‘community development’ has come into international 
usage to connote the process by which efforts of the people 
themselves are united with those of governmental authorities 
to improve the economic, social and cultural conditions of 
communities, to integrate these communities into the life of 
the nations, and to enable them to contribute fully to national 
progress. 

This complex of processes is then made up of two essential elements; 
the participation by the people themselves in efforts to improve 
their level of living with as much reliance as possible on their 
own initiative, and the provision of technical and other ser¬ 
vices in ways which encourage initiative, self-help and mutual 
help and make these more effective. It is expressed in pro¬ 
grammes designed to achieve a wide variety of specific improve¬ 
ments”.* 

10.17. The content, nature and approach of the programme of Urban 
Community Development, has, however, to be different from that in the 
rural areas. The rural community is homogeneous having identity of 
interests. Its social and cultural life is largely conditioned by customs 
and traditions. Unlike the rural community, the urban population has no 
sense of belonging to the community. The urban way of life is characterised 
by rapid social changes, conflict of norms and values, lack of social 
cohesion and weakened family structure. The rural migrants are con¬ 
fronted by the problems of adjustment with the urban way of life. Besides 
these special problems, the urban areas are characterised by problems 
involving physical decadence, slums and environmental blight, sanitation 
and health. 

10.18. Interim report on Urban Community Development. —The Com¬ 
mittee were required to submit an interim report on the programme of Urban 
Community Development so that it could be undertaken in the Third Plan 
period. The report of the Committee was submitted in November, 1963, 
and is given in Appendix IV. The interim report laid down the objectives 
of Urban Community Development as follows:— 

(a) creating a sense of social coherence on a neighbourhood basis 
through corporate civic action and promoting sense of national 
integration; 

(b) developing a sense of belonging to the urban community through 
increased participation of people in community affairs and 


♦United Millions: Community Development and Related Services, 1963. 
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creating a way of thinking which concentrates first on solving 
problems with their own initiative, organisation, self-help and 
mutual aid; 

(c) bringing about a change in attitudes by creating civic conscious ¬ 
ness and by motivating people to improve their conditions 
of life particularly those affecting social and physical environ¬ 
ment; 

(d) developing local initiative and identifying and training of local 
"leaders; and 

(e) ensuring fuller utilisation of technical and welfare services by 
helping the community to locate what help can be had from 
the municipality or other organisations and how to get it; and 
what assistance and guidance can be obtained from govern¬ 
mental and higher authorities and how to approach them. 

10.19. The scheme was examined by the Ministry of Health and the 
Planning Commission and accepted with minor changes. It has been 
decided to undertake 20 pilot projects in the different parts of tht country 
on the basis of a 50 per cent contribution from the Centre. As the U.C.D. 
Programme has started in some places only recently and in others it is 
yet to start, a bench-mark survey should be made in a few areas at the 
appropriate time. The Committee would also like to suggest that the 
expansion of the programme should be taken up if and when warranted 
by the results of future surveys and evaluation. 

10.20. The Committee would like to emphasise that the programme 
is primarily “people centred” aiming at organising the people for corporate 
community action. The emphasis is primarily on the change in the attitudes 
and motivation of the people and the community rather than on social 
welfare. The object is not so much to take social service to the under¬ 
privileged as to evoke in them a desire for self-reliance. It is educational 
in so far as the aim is to promote conditions conducive to social and eco¬ 
nomic improvement. It is organisational because it seeks to bring people 
to pursue common objectives by requiring, where necessary, reorientation 
of existing institutions and the creation of new ones to make self-help more 
effective. The programme depends for its success on the emergence and 
training of local leaders who may help infuse into city administration a new 
influence that will be constructive and attuned to the needs and feelings 
of the, community. 



CHAPTER XI RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT 

AND LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


11.01. Local Government a partnership. —The interests of the local 
bodies and State Governments are so closely inter-related that a high 
degree of coordination and cooperation is necessary between them. Due 
to increased mobility and speedy communications and change in the con¬ 
cept of governmental functions, many activities which were formerly re¬ 
garded as purely local have now to be viewed in the national context. The 
State-Local-Government relationship is, therefore, no longer to be consi¬ 
dered from the antithetic angle of local autonomy versus State powers but 
rather from one of partnership and cooperation aiming to secure the best 
possible and most efficient service for the people. “The kind of relation¬ 
ship between central and local government that has to be aimed at, is 
neither control of local government by central government nor such con¬ 
current powers as would be appropriate for the units of a federation., 
Rather the optimal relationship would be a partnership of two active and 
cooperative members, but with the central government, definitely the senior 
partner’^ 1 ). The State and Union Governments must play a positive and 
supporting role to strengthen the municipal administration so that it may 
perform its tasks efficiently and effectively. 

11.02. Need of sympathetic guidance and assistance. —To achieve this 
objective, there must be a working relationship which implies on the part 
of the State Government, an increased emphasis on guidance, research, 
advisory and consultative services, technical assistance and training pro¬ 
grammes; and on the local governments’ side a genuine concern for im¬ 
proving their processes and procedures to the end that decisions can be 
made and implemented speedily and efficiently. Since the local govern¬ 
ment has a direct and profound effect on the working of the democratic 
system, the State Government has to provide the right quantum as well 
as the right type of assistance to the local authorities to invigorate and 
strengthen them. 

11.03. The State Government’s supervision and control is at present 
mainly directed towards securing the proper performance of the functions 
entrusted to local authorities without any conscious effort to make local 
government institutions grow. This objective can be realised only if the 
State Governments can offer guidance, financial and technical support and 
improve the quality of their personnel. The Union and State Governments 
should not have a negative approach of restricting the initiative, discretion, 
or assumption of responsibility on the part of the local bodies, but they 
should adopt a positive approach of helping the local authorities to become 
increasingly self-reliant., 

11 04. State-local relations in India. —Local government, as it existed 
at the time when the British withdrew from the country, was a product of 


( J ) Ursule Hicks—Development from Below—Oxford, 1961—p. 437. 
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slow and gradual evolution. This growth had not been that of a federation 
of smaller units into a large unit to deal with common interests but the 
much more difficult and tortuous process of slow devolution of powers 
from a highly centralised authority to local units. The underlying motives 
of British rulers also underwent changes from time, to time. The local 
bodies, as originally conceived by them, were primarily meant to raise 
additional taxes to relieve the provincial and central governments of their 
responsibility to finance local activities. While Lord Ripon pronounced 
them as instruments of political and popular education, under the Mon- 
tague-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919, they marked the initial step “to pro¬ 
gressive realisation of responsible government in India”. Lord Ripon 
had insisted that Government control should take the form of friendly 
advice and guidance and that before taking any strong action against a 
local body, the Government should exhaust other corrective means. ' In 
practice, however, these directives remained mere, pious intentions. 

11.05. Forms of State control. —Th e State control over local bodies 
assumes three forms i.e- legislative, judicial and administrative. The legis¬ 
lature and the courts however, come into the picture occasionally, the 
former when the law has to be enacted or changed and the latter when 
any action of the Government or the local authority is challenged on legal 
grounds. The law often gives wide powers of administrative and financial 
control to the State Government. This constitutes the most important' 
basis of the State Government’s authority and covers almost every aspect 
of the local administration- 

11.06. The methods and techniques of administrative supervision and 
control .—The techniques of supervision and control, as exercised in the 
States, have been handed down from the British days. Some of them art- 
indirect and less rigorous such as giving directions, calling for information 
and reports, review of local action, conditional grants-in-aid, etc.; others 
are more drastic and take the form of the annulment of local decisions, 
prior approval of local actions, action in default, suspension and removal 
of elected members and dissolution and supersession of the Council. The 
latter types of control are negative and their frequent exercise has adverse 
effect, undermining the confidence of the people in the system of local 
government- By and large, the techniques of supervision and control in 
India—specially in the urban areas—have remained rather static, unimagi¬ 
native and negative. 

11.07. The Committee feel that changes in the techniques of control 
can eliminate their multiplicity and bring about a more constructive 
approach in the State-local relations. In many States, the budget pro¬ 
posals, byelaws, regulations or taxation proposals of local authorities are 
subject to confirmation by the State Government. In Rajasthan, even 
when a budgetary provision exists, every proposal of the Council for 
expenditure exceeding Rs. 5,000 requires the sanction of the State Govern¬ 
ment. Such rigid controls tend to stifle local initiative, delay actions and 
retard the healthy growth of civic responsibility. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, recommend that the controls can be reduced in number and rationa¬ 
lised by working out model byelaws, regulations and budgetary patterns. 
The local authorities should be free to frame their byelaws, regulations 
and budget in conformity with the standards and send copies of them to 
the State Government. The State Government should intervene only if 
they are inconsistent with the law or the standards laid down. Tt may 



•also retain the existing right of approving the budget of indebted councils. 
Once the budget is duly sanctioned, the detailed sanction of individual 
works within the budget should be left to the municipal authorities and 
only major projects requiring higher technical scrutiny need go to Gov¬ 
ernment. Although the necessity for the imposition of certain conditions 
cannot be denied at present, there are so many restrictions attached to 
grants' and loans that it is very difficult for local governments to draw and 
utilise them in time. Therefore, there is need for rationalising conditions 
and simplifying procedures for grants-in-aid and loans. 

11.08. Suspension, dissolution and supersession —Regarding otlipr 
extreme forms of control such as action in default, suspension and re¬ 
moval of members and dissolution and supersession of the Councils, the 
Committee feel, that these should be applied rarely and as a last resort after 
all means of advice and persuasion have been exhausted. They must be 
treated as powers held in reserve for chastening the local administrations 
and not for putting an end to their existence. The Committee found that 
the dissolution and supersession of local bodies has been frequently 
resorted to by the State Governments on grounds of maladministration, 
corruption, gross mismanagement of finances, party factions, etc. The 
Committee, however, are of the view that dissolution and supersession of 
local bodies is no satisfactory remedy for the maladies from which they 
suffer. It is a short-term palliative dealing with the symptoms rather than 
the disease itself. Almost all the committees and commissions that probed 
into the affairs of local authorities have discouraged recourse to drastic' 
action. The Simon Commission bad observed that in the State’s relations 
with local bodies “where spur and rein is needed” the State Government 
had been given the “use of pole axe”. The Municipal Board Enquiry 
Committee for Agra, while recommending supersession observed as far 
back as 1942: “considering the history of this Board, we are firmly of 
opinion that if prompt action had been taken, drastic action such as we 
have recommended now would have been unnecessary”. The relations 
between the State Government and local bodies should be so managed that 
the Government take prompt notice of defaults and irregularities and 
initiate immediate corrective measures. 

11.09. It was pointed out to the Committee that the drastic remedy of 
supersession was applied in some cases, while other municipalities in a 
worse state of administration escaped any regulatory action whatsoever. 
The Committee recommend that appropriate standards and well thought 
out criteria should be laid down that would apply equally to all local bodies. 
Again the Committee noted that the supersession of some municipal bodies 
had continued for inordinately long periods—Lucknow and Agra for over 
a decade and Ludhiana had two long spells of supersession in the last ten 
years. The Committee deprecate the practice of superseding councils for 
long periods and recommend that the order of supersession or renewal of 
supersession passed by the State Government should expire at the end of 
one year from the date of passing such an order, unless renewed earlier 
and in no case should the total period of supersession exceed three years. 

11.10. Much of the maladministration and malpractices which compel 
State Government to take drastic action are due to the faulty structure and 
other inherent defects of local authorities, such as the absence of a strong 
and independent executive, undue interference by the elected members in 
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executive matters, inefficient and unqualified municipal personnel, meagre 
resources of local bodies, losses due to improper assessment and collection 
ot taxes, wasteful expenditure and ineffective and slack audit. The Com¬ 
mittee have already suggested in earlier chapters, ways and means for 
eliminating these shortcomings. The Committee, however, feel that there 
should be more direct and continuous consultations between officials of 
the State Government and local authorities to provide timely assistance and 
guidance. 

11.11 Machinery for proper control and guidance .—The State Govern¬ 
ments can play their role effectively only if they have a proper machinery 
to supervise, advise and guide local authorities supported by a regional 
inspectorate. A well trained and effective inspectorate is the characteristic 
feature of control over the local bodies in England, where there are inspec¬ 
tors of local bodies in the fields of education, highways, fire brigades and the 
like, establishing direct links between the local authorities and the depart¬ 
ments of central government. The inspection involves the principle that 
guidance and supervision should be based on the knowledge of local condi¬ 
tions. “Contact through inspectors has the outstanding merit of flexibility 
and manifold adaptability.’’^) “The Inspector can see both sides of the 
case with empathy and if he is properly selected, represent the situation of 
the one to the other and correct each other’s impression of intentions and 
motives. This assists in getting things done with the maximum of persua¬ 
sion, the reduction of coercion, the best adaptation of measure to purposes 
and the improvement of morale”.(2) 

11.12. At present, there are no organised field agencies which can 
watch, guide and assist the local authorities on their continuously rising 
problems. Nor is there an overall well-informed and expert machinery at 
the State level. Positive steps have been taken to build-up a proper orga¬ 
nisation for the guidance and control of the Panchayati Raj institutions in 
the rural areas, where departmental officers are continuously associated with 
the different tiers of rural local bodies to advise and assist them. In the 
case of urban local bodies, most States have only a Secretariat Department 
to deal with administrative and legislative matters. Often the municipal 
affairs form part of a large department or are combined with other depart¬ 
ments under a common Secretary. Kerala and Rajasthan and more recently 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and Punjab, have Directors of 
Local Bodies but they have no organisation to guide and assist local autho¬ 
rities. At best they ar e adjuncts to the State Secretariat Department. 

11.13. Madras has an inspectorate of local bodies consisting of inspec¬ 
tors at district headquarters. In West Bengal there are three inspectors of 
local bodies appointed by the State Government to inspect the local bodies 
and investigate into specific matters referred to them by the Divisional 
Commissioner. In Bihar, the Inspector of Local Bodies has, by and large, 
limited his activities to submitting inspection reports to the State Govern¬ 
ment. In a majority of States, however, Collectors and Commissioners 
shoulder the responsibility of exercising supervision and control ever the 
local authorities. These officers have no time to spare and for them the 
work of local bodies is just a matter of secondary importance. 

(1) H. Finer—English Local Government—(P. 344—1950 Edition) 

(2) Harries—British Government Inspection—Foreword by H. Finer. 
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11.14. State Directorate of Local Bodies .—The Committee feel that a 
well-organised Directorate at the State level with effective regional inspect¬ 
ing staff should go a long way towards improving the system of direction 
supervision and control of local bodies. It should guide and advise local 
authorities in the solution of their current and future problems and advocate 
their cause with the relevant departments. The Director and the Inspectors 
should function as friends and guides of local bodies. A body of inspectors 
for scrutinising the work of local authorities and keeping the State Govern¬ 
ment in touch with their special needs would also serve as a source erf in¬ 
formation for the State and local officials. 

11.15. A United Nations sponsored Seminar on “Central Services to 
Local Authorities” held in 1963 at the Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion at New Delhi, spelt out a comprehensive list of activities that can 
enable the Government of a country to build an effective system of local 
government- The list, which the Committee broadly endorse, is given in 
the annexure to this chapter. Some of these tasks would have to be 
performed at the national level while most of the other activities would 
need the attention of State Governments. 

11.16. Organisation and functions. —The Committee are aware that 
it will take some time to build a well-organised set-up in States for promot¬ 
ing the healthy growth of local bodies. The Committee recommend that 
there should be :— 

(a) A Directorate of Urban Local Administration at the State Head¬ 

quarters under the charge of a senior officer, preferably one 
who possesses experience of municipal administration. 

(b) A Personnel Section in the Directorate to control and regulate 
the State cadres of municipal employees and guide and advise 
local authorities about personnel management and training. 

(c) A Central Valuation Section to guide and control the work of 

Valuation Officers and to act as the appellate authority for 
valuation of property. 

(d) A Planning and Finance Cell to guide and assist urban autho¬ 

rities in preparing their Five Year Plans on a uniform pattern 
as part of the State Plan. The Cell shall act as a liaison 
between the functional and technical departments of the 
Government in the planning and execution of their programmes 
in the urban areas. It wiff also collect data., analyse informa¬ 
tion and intelligence, prepare documents and circulate them 
among the local bodies. 

(e) An Inspectorate at the field level, with one inspector for each 

division or a group of districts. 

(f) A section under the direct control of the Director, aided by in¬ 

spectors to give general direction and exercise supervision over 
the working of local bodies. The inspectors shall submit 
regular reports assessing the working of local bodies and 
bringing out their difficulties and suggesting remedial action. 
The section must also undertake the work of drafting model 
byelaws and rules and advise the State Government on changes 
in the law relating to urban local authorities. 
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11.17. Relations with technical departments .—The functions of the 
Directorate as given above do not include technical guidance and assistance 
in town planning and development and designing and execution of major 
works such as water supply, .sewerage and sewage disposal. Recently, 
some State Governments have set up Town Planning Departments. The 
Committee recommend that a well equipped Town and Country Planning 
Organisation should be established in every State to assist the’ municipal 
councils in the preparation of master plans. The organisation may also 
prepare regional plans providing the framework for local plans. The 
Committee further recommend that every State must have specialised 
organisation for public health engineering and water supply, sewerage and 
sewage disposal. These two technical services should function in dose 
cooperation between themselves and with the Directorate of Local Bodies 
to ensure constant consultations and well-coordinated field activity. 

11.18. Audit of accounts .—Another important matter that would 
require the constant attention of the Directorate is the audit of accounts. 
Audit will continue to be the responsibility of the Examiner of Local Fund 
Accounts but it should become more meaningful and purposeful. Audit 
must play a more effective and positive role in improving the working of 
the local bodies. There are a large number of audit objections remaining 
undisposed of, but many of them are of a routine character relating to 
procedural matters. It is necessary that the more serious objections should 
receive prior and careful attention. The Directorate should be able to 
give suitable directions and indicate specific aspects on which probe is 
needed. 

11.19. Union Government and Local Bodies .—Since the subject of 
local government has been included by the Constitution in the State List, 
the major responsibility for developing local institutions rests with the 
State Governments. However, the role of the Union Government in 
stimulating the growth of local institutions is not unimportant. The Union 
Government should organise research and higher training at the national 
level and recommend standards of services. Through periodical con¬ 
ferences, seminars and consultation, the Union Government can stimulate 
thinking and bring about some uniformity in the working of local bodies. 
The Union Government can also serve as the clearing house for exchange 
of information and experience. 

11.20. Central Council of Local Self Government .—In 1948, the 
Ministry of Health convened the First Conference of the State Local Self 
Government Ministers, with the object of providing a forum, where those 
responsible for this important field of administration could meet together, 
exchange ideas and discuss problems of common interest. The Second 
Conference of the State Local Self Government Ministers was convened in 
1954 which made a number of important recommendations both for rural 
and urban areas. It recommended the establishment of a Central Council 
for Local Self Government, which was established under Article^ 263 of 
the Constitution, by an order of the President in September, 1954, with 
the Union Minister of Health as the Chairman to perform the following 
functions : — 

(a)-to consider and recommend broad lines of policy in regard 
to matters concerning local self government in all its aspects; 
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(b) to make proposals for legislation in fields of activity relating 
to local self government matters and laying down the pattern 
of development for the country as a whole; 

(c) to examine the whole field of possible cooperation on a wide 
basis in regard to local self government matters and to draw 
up a common programme of action; and 

(d) tg make recommendation to the Central Government regarding 
the allocation of available financial assistance to local bodies 
including the village Panchayats and to review periodically the 
work accomplished in different areas with such Central 
assistance. 

Following the transfer of Panchayati Raj institutions to the Ministry of 
Community Development, the scope of work of the Council was limited 
in 1961 to urban local bodies.* 

11.21. The Council has been meeting every year to consider problems 
of the local bodies relating to planning and development, finance, health 
and sanitation, slum-clearance, housing, legislation, personnel, etc. and 
requesting the Union and State Governments to take appropriate action. 
At its meeting held in 1963, the Council resolved that the Local Self 
Government wing of the Ministry of Health be suitably equipped for the 
collection and dissemination of information, undertaking research in 
municipal matters (including their finances) and publication of literature. 
The Council as well as the Conference of Municipal Corporations, have 
from time to time adopted resolutions proposing the preparation of draft 
model law, uniform account code and model rules and byelaws for munici¬ 
pal bodies. 

11.22. The need of Secretariat for the Council. —The absence of a 
properly organised set-up at the Centre to persue the interests of urban local 
authorities has resulted in the neglect of municipal problems. The towns 
and cities were left out of the process of planning and development in the 
three Five Year Plans and the Union Ministries have paid inadequate 
attention if any, to matters affecting the urban local bodies. For the Fourth 
Plan, however, a Working Group was set up in the Health Ministry to 
make recommendations for the inclusion of schemes for the improvement 
and development of urban areas and the strengthening of local bodies. 
There is need for a continuous study and examination of problems such 
as supply of information and intelligence and assistance in evolving policies 
for the urban local bodies. The Presidential order of 1954, envisaged a 
Secretariat for the work of the Central Council and provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Secretary and such officers and staff as the Chairman of the 
Council thought necessary. The Central Council has, year after year, 
adopted resolutions requesting for the establishment of Secretariat but, so 
far, nothing has been done. The Committee recommend that the necessary 
secretariat services as envisaged in the Presidential order should be pro¬ 
vided to the Central Council. 

11.23. Rural Urban Relations .—In conclusion, the Committee would 
emphasise the need for establishing close contacts between the departments 

*Ministry of Health order No. F. 18-48/60-LSG, dated 13th March, 1961. 
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dealing with rural and urban local bodies in the States and at the Centre.. 
With the emphasis on area planning and development, the urgency of such 
contacts has become more pressing. The Committee have already recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a machinery for rural-urban relationship at 
the district level in the Chapters on Rural-Urban Relationship and Urban: 
Development and Planning Machinery. At the Centre and in the States, 
Joint Departmental Committees may be set up to deal with problems of 
coordination and integration between the urban and rural local institutions 
and for the formulation of policies and programmes for the promotion of 
healthy rural-urban relationship. 


B. G- Rao. 

G. Mukharji. 
Gian Prakash. 

T. K Majumdar. 


A. P. Jain, 
Chairman. 

Chinubhai Chimanbhai. 

J. N. Khosla. 

R. S. Pande. 

S. M. H. Burney. 

Deva Raj. 
Member Secretary. 


New Delhi 
June 30, 1966. 



ANNEXURE TO CHAPTER XI 

(Ref. para 11.15) 

FUNCTIONS OF A MINISTRY OR DEPARTMENT OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

(as recommended by U.N. Seminar on Central Services to .Local Autho¬ 
rities—New Delhi, 1963). 

(a) Policy formulation: 

(i) Acting as the principal adviser to the Government in the 
formulation of policies in respect of their organisation and 
functions as well as other matters concerning them. 

(ii) Conducting broad investigations and enquiries through Com¬ 
mittees and Commissions into the affairs and working of local 
authorities and otherwise assisting in the framing of general 
policies. 

(iii) Promoting schemes to enable local authorities to play an effec¬ 
tive role in economic and social development. 

(b) Legislation, Administration Sc Supervision: 

(i) Defining the organisation, powers, duties and other basic 
features of local authorities and preparing necessary legislation 
for them. 

(ii) Prescribing standards for the guidance of local authorities in 
matters of administration, development and training. 

(iii) Answering queries and requests of local authorities for specific 
information as also disseminating advice from time to time by¬ 
way of circulars or less formal publications of pamphlets or in 
personal discussions between State and local officials or at 
various conferences. 

(iv) Inspecting and supervising the working of the local authority. 

(v) Arbitrating the disputes between local authorities and providing 
legal advice to them. 

(vi) Assisting in the organisation of associations of local authorities 

and of institutions for research and training. 

(vii) Taking all possible measures to improve the standards of local 
administration and providing all possible assistance thereto. 

(c) Training and Personnel Management: 

(i) Fostering the development of a career service for the staff of 
the local authorities. 

(ii) Framing rules for regulating the conditions of service in local 
authorities. 
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(iii) Encouraging and assisting the local authorities to develop on- 
the-job and other forms of in-service training through the train¬ 
ing of instructors, etc. 

(iv) Providing training for key-personnel employed by the local 
authorities through refresher courses and seminars; training 
for the more experienced officers in foreign countries, organis¬ 
ing staff development programme and arranging orierifation 
training for elected members. 

(d) Fiscal policy and Financial Assistance: 

(i) Advising the government on fiscal policies affecting 4he local 
authorities. 

<ii) Suggesting methods for improving the sources of local revenue, 
assisting and advising in tax administration including the 
formulation of rules and regulations in regard to the assess¬ 
ment and collection of taxes. 

(iii) Fostering the establishment and maintenance of standards in 
budgeting, accounting and other aspects of financial adminis¬ 
tration through rules, financial supervision and audit. 

(iv) Ensuring adequate finances for local bodies through grants or 
subsidies and loans, etc. 

(e) Programme Planning, Coordination and Supporting Services: 

(i) Coordinating plans for local works and other development 
activities of local authorities in the State and national plans. 

(ii) Evaluating the effectiveness of programmes and advising local 
authorities on methods of improving them. 

(iii) Acting as a clearing house of information for local authorities 
and on the programmes and plans of central ministries, that 
may help or otherwise affect them. 

(iv) Following up the requests of local authorities to technical minis¬ 
tries and assisting in resolving differences that may arise be¬ 
tween them. 

(v) Assisting in town and country planning including village plan¬ 
ning and surveys if these are not taken up by other ministries 
and departments. 

(vi) Assisting as necessary in the design and execution of major 
local projects e.g. water supply, sewerage, electric installation, 
etc. 

(vii) Assisting in procurement of materials and equipment. 

(viii) Research, information and statistics, including publications on 
matters relating to local government. 


16 M. of H.—9 



APPENDIX I 

(Ref. para 1.01) 


No. F.19-13/63-L.S.G. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


From 


New Delhi, the 19 th April, 1963 


Shri A. K. Dar. 

Under Secretary to the Government of India, 

To 

The Accountant General, Central Revenues, New Delhi. 


Subject: Constitution of a Committee to study the question of rural-urban 

relationship. 

Sir, 

I am directed to say that the 8th meeting of the Central Council of 
Local Self-Government and the Third Conference of State Ministers for 
Town and Country Planning held at Calcutta in November 1962 recom¬ 
mended to the Government of India that an Expert Committee might be 
set up to study the question of rural-urban relationship. The recommenda¬ 
tion has been accepted and it has been decided to constitute an Expert 
Committee as follows:— 

(1) Shri Balvantray Mehta 

(2) Dr. K. L. Rao, M.P. 

(3) Shri B. D. Pande, 

Joint Secretary, 

Ministry of Defence and Economic Co-ordination „ 

(4) Shri D. P. Singh, 

Joint Secretary, Planning Commission. ‘ 

(5) Shri T- K. Majumdar, 

Sociologist, Town and Country Planning Organisation. „ 

(6) Shri Chinubhai Chimanbhai, 

Ex-Mayor of Ahmedabad. 

(7) Shri B. S. Srikantiah, 

Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Health, New Delhi Member — 

Secretary. 

The Government ma'y appoint later on two more members to this 
Committee. 


Chairman 

Member 
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The terms of reference of this Committee will be as follows:— 

(1) Determination of criteria for the demarcation of urban and 
rural areas. 

(2) Making recommendations regarding the relationship between 
the urban local bodies and the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

(3) Defining the structure and functions of the urban local bodies. 

(4) Making recommendations about the lines on which urban com¬ 
munity development work may be undertaken in municipal 
areas. 

(5) Making recommendations for the more efficient and effective 
functioning of urban local bodies generally. 


The Committee will submit its report to the Government of India within 
six months of its constitution. The Committee shall ordinarily meet at 
Delhi. Die non-official members will be entitled to D.A. and T.A. in ac¬ 
cordance with the Office Memorandum No. F.6(26)-E.IV/59, dated the 
5th September, 1960, issued by the Ministry of Finance. The officials will, 
however, draw T.A. and D.A. from the source from which their pay is 
drawn. The expenditure on this Committee will be met by the Ministry 
of Health. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. K. DAR, 

Under Secretary■ 



APPENDIX II 

(Ref. para 1.03) 

Note on Rural-Urban Relationship by Ministry of Community 
Development, Panchayati Raj and Cooperation, placed before the 
Third Conference of Municipal Corporations, 1962. 

Introduction .—After the National Development Council endorsed, in 
January 1958, the recommendations of the COPP Study Team on Demo¬ 
cratic Decentralisation, considerable progress has been made in the field of 
Panchayati Raj. In eight States, the Pancha'yati Raj institutions have been 
set up and in four more States they are expected to be established before 
the end of 1962. Under this system statutory bodies, with elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people at the village, block/taluk and district levels, are 
entrusted with the responsibilities for planning and implementing develop¬ 
mental programmes. In some States, certain administrative functions, like 
the collection of land revenues, are also being handed over to the Panchayati 
Raj bodies. The system is so devised that it is conducive to progressive 
devolution of power and authority to the lower tiers. 

2. The Problem .—While the system presents, so far as the Village 
Panchayats are concerned, an intcr-connected pattern of democracy, re¬ 
garding the representation of the urban local bodies in the Panchayati Raj 
institutions, there is no uniformity. The present position in this regard is 
indicated in the attached statement 1 . The democratic decentralisation that 
has been ushered in by the introduction of Panchayati Raj system has, by 
and large, confined itself to the rural areas and the functions of the urban 
local bodies still remain to be decentralised. The spread of the Panchayati 
Raj system to the entire rural areas in the country and the decentralisation 
of authority to the rural local bodies are bound to have an impact on the 
urban local bodies also. In this context, there is a need to examine to what 
extent a similar decentralisation should be introduced in the bigger muni¬ 
cipalities and Corporations. Consideration has also to be, given to the 
steps necessary for providing, as far as possible, on a uniform basis, an 
organic link between the urban bodies and the appropriate Panchayati Raj 
institutions, so that their activities will be coordinated and at the block and 
district levels comprehensive and integrated developmental plans reflecting 
the potentialities and the requirements of the rural as well as the urban 
sectors could be prepared. 

3- Eversince its inception in 1952, the Community Development Pro¬ 
gramme has been confined mainly to the rural areas. Though for the pur¬ 
poses of delimiting the country into C.D. Blocks, cities with a population 
of less than 1,00,000 are also taken into consideration, such urban areas 
do not usually share in the actual development programme. Therefore in 
effect, all the small towns and Municipalities have remained outside the 
ambit of the Community Development Programme. The expansion of the 
Community Development Programme to cover the entire country by blocks 
by October, 1963, has brought into focus the need for taking up some 

(i) Not included here. 
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Community Development Programme in the urban areas also. Unless this 
is done, towns and municipalities will be the only areas to be excluded from 
•the benefits of the Community Development Programme. 

4. This note sets out certain preliminary proposals relating to the system 
of democratic decentralisation suited to urban areas, the establishment of 
an organic link between the urban local bodies and the Panchayati Raj 
institutions and the type of Community Development Programme that 
should be undertaken in the urban areas. 

5. Demarcation of urban and rural democratic units. —Before con¬ 
sidering these aspects, which relate to the “Urban local bodies”, it is 
essential that the urban areas should be properly defined and demarcated. 
Based on the experience gained in the working of Panchayats and the 
situation obtaining with regard to the constitution of urban local bodies in 
the different States, it is suggested that the constitution of the local bodies in 
the rural and urban areas may be on the following lines:— 

(1) A Village Panchayat may be constituted for a population not 
exceeding 5,000, subject to considerations of geographical, 
social and economic viability. 

(ii) A Nagar Panchayat may be constituted for population between 
5,000 and 30,000. These may be divided into two categories; 
a class I Nagar Panchayat may be constituted for a population 
of 15,000 or above with revenues of the order of Rs. 15,000 
per annum. Such a Panchayat would require well organised 
services and administrative support. A class II Nagar Pan¬ 
chayat may be constituted for areas with a population ranging 
between 5,000 and 15,000. For such Panchayats, while an 
elaborate administrative machinery may not be required, a 
whole-time Executive Officer may have to be provided. 

(iii) A Special Panchayat may be constituted for specified territorial 
limits irrespective of population and area like those coming 
under Notified Area Committee, Town Committee, Township 
(Industrial and Railways) Committee. Sanitary Committee, etc. 
Such Special Panchayats are required for the development of 
specified areas which have certain special characteristic 
features. 

(iv) Cantonments. 

(v) Municipalities and Corporations for population above 30,000. 

6. Panchayati Raj System in urban areas. —In the bigger municipalities 
and Corporations, which have large population and high revenues, there is 
a strong case for decentralising the existing administrative set-up. In these 
areas which have high densities of population, where the problems of muni¬ 
cipal administration assume gigantic proportions, it would be necessary to 
devise a decentralised set-up which would provide for a closer and more 
intimate association of the citizens with the administration and which will 
be conducive to more efficient discharge of functions and responsibilities 
by the civic bodies. For this purpose, a two or three tier system for the 
delegation and decentralisation of power to the lower levels may have to 
be devised. 
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At the Ward level, for a population of about 8,000 there may be a 
Ward Advisory Committee, with about 5 directly elected members. This 
body, while having mainly advisory functions, may also be entrusted with 
specific responsibilities in the implementation of programmes. 

The wards should be grouped conveniently to form Nagars, each consist¬ 
ing of population of about 80,000 to 1,00,000. For each Nagar there should 
be a Nagar Samiti, consisting of members directly elected at the rate of one 
from each ward within the Nagar. In the Nagar Samitis, which will 
usually have two to 12 elected members, representation to special interests 
may be given through cooption. These Samitis, forming the intermediate 
tier of the urban decentralised system—corresponding to the Panchayat 
Samitis in the rural areas—may be given certain delegated functions to be 
discharged on behalf of the Corporation, alongwith the required funds and 
necessary staff. 

Certain major civic services life the provision of protected water supply, 
sewerage, electricity, etc. will continue to be centralised and vested in the 
Corporation, on which the Presidents of the Nagar Samitis should be re¬ 
presented. The details of the decentralised system best suited to the needs 
of such Municipalities and the functions to be entrusted to the bodies at 
each level in the urban areas, will have to be worked out. For introduc¬ 
ing decentralisation in the municipal areas, the existing municipal laws may 
have to be amended. 

7. Organic link between urban bodies and Panchayati Raj institutions .— 
The attached statement 1 indicates that varying provisions have been made, 
in the different States for providing a link between urban bodies and the 
Panchayati Raj institutions. On an examination of the existing system and 
the experience gained so far, it is felt that in the case of the bigger munici¬ 
palities and Corporations with a population of over 1 lakh, it may not be 
necessary to provide any statutory link between them and the Panchayati 
Raj bodies. The municipalities with a population ranging from 30,000 to 

I lakh, Cantonments and Special Panchayats could be given representation 
on the Zila Parishad. Whether such representation should be by the Chair¬ 
man of the local body and/or such other member or specially elected 
councillors depending on the local body’s population, is a matter for con¬ 
sideration. Since the problems of such local bodies will be very distinct 
from the problems of rural areas in the blocks, it may not be necessary to 
provide any representation for them on the Panchayat Samitis. Their 
association with the Zila Parishad will facilitate coordination and the pre¬ 
paration of comprehensive development plans taking into consideration the 
complementary character of the urban and rural economy within the dis¬ 
trict. The Village Panchayats and Nagar Panchayats of Class I and Class 

II may be given representation on the Panchayat Samitis. 

8. Content of urban Community Development Programme. —In an effort 
to undertake some developmental programmes in urban areas, “Urban 
Community Development” on a limited scale has been started during recent 
years, in a few of the bigger cities in the country. While there is an urgent 
need for expanding such activities to cover more urban areas, it has to be 
observed that, so far, the urban programmes were restricted to amenities 
and social and cultural activities. Most of the emphasis has been on gene¬ 
rating community spirit among the inhabitants of the local areas in the 
cities. The rural Community Development Programme on the other hand, 
has been in recent years concentrating more and more on the productio n 
(l) not attached here. 
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aspects so that faster increase in production and consequent rise in the liv¬ 
ing standards of the rural population will be possible. Similarly, it is felt 
that in the urban areas also, besides the welfare activities taken up under 
the present programmes, there is considerable scope for undertaking eco¬ 
nomic and production programmes. These programmes should mainly be 
for organising industrial cooperatives on self-employment basis, technical 
training for the artisans, facilities for developing subsidiary industries and 
part-time home industries to meet local needs, etc. Besides, intensive 
agriculture and horticulture activities like growing of vegetables and flowers, 
keeping poultry, etc. should also be promoted in the urban areas. Taking 
into consideration the staffing pattern for the urban Community Develop¬ 
ment Programme now being worked in some of the cities, a suitable staff 
ing pattern for running the programme and for channelising it through their 
decentralised urban bodies proposed above, will have to be devised. Be¬ 
sides, the details of the programme, the organisational pattern and the 
financial requirements will have also to be worked out. 

9. The Ministry of Health which is in charge of Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration and Urban Community Development and the Planning Commission 
may like to make a more intensive study of the problem and take suitable 
decisions in the matter. 



APPENDIX III 

(Ref. para 7 5 ) 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF URBAN LOCAL BODIES 

(As on 1-4-1965) 


State 


Corpora- Munici- 
tions palities 

T.A.C. 

N.A.C. 

Total 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


I 

I27@ 



128 

2. Assam 


. . 

20 

28 


48 

3. Bihar 


I 

48 


39 

88 

4. Gujarat . 


I 

5 6 



57 

5. Jammu and Kashmir 


. . 

3 

6 

29 

38 

6. Kerala 


2 

28 

1* 


3 i 

7. Madhya Pradesh 


4 

l6l 

5 

r 

171 

8. Madras . 


I 

80 



8r 

9. Maharashtra 


4 

220% 



224' 

10. Mysore . 


2 

163S 

. . 

9 

174. 

11. Orissa 



19 

. . 

40 

59 > 

12. Punjab . 



170 

• • 

5 

175 

13. Rajasthan 



141 



141. 

14. Uttar Pradesh . 


5 

137 

279 

38 

459 1 

15. West Bengal 


2 

86 

. 5 

1 

94 

16. Delhi 


1 

I 


.. 

2 

17. Himachal-Pradesh 



pjfcaL7 

3 ** 

2 

12: 

18. Manipur 

19. Andaman & Nicobar Is- 


' * 

I 

• • 


I 

lands 



I 



X 

20. Pondicherry . 



4 

(Communes) 


... 

4 

21. Tripura . 



I 



I. 

22. Goa, Daman & Diu . 


• * 

13 

(Councelhos) 



13 



24 £ 

1487 

327 

164 

2002 

@ Includes the Town and City Municipalities in the 
Municipalities in the Andhra Region. 

Telengana 

region 

and the 


* Guruvayoor Township. 

** Small Town Committees. 

% Includes 18 Borough Municipalities, 82 District Municipalities, 39 Town Munici¬ 
palities, 16 City Municipalities and 65 Municipalities. 

$ Includes 152 Town Municipalities and 11 City Municipalities. 

£ One more Corporation (Baroda) has been established in 1966. 

Note The particulars in respect of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar & UP pertain to the year.- 
1962 and in respect of other States, 1965.. 
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APPENDIX IV 

(Ref. paras 10-18) 

INTERIM REPORT 
ON 

URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


1. Introduction: 

11. The Rural Urban Relationship Committee was set up by the 
Ministry of Health, Government of India vide Order No. F. 19-13/63- 
LSG, dated the 19th April, 1963. One of the terms of reference of the 
Committee was : 

“Making recommendations about the lines on which urban 
community development work may be undertaken in 
Municipal areas.” 

The Committee was required to submit an interim report on this 
subject so that the Ministry of Health could proceed with the programme 
of Urban Community Development as early as possible in view of an 
allocation of Rs. 50 lakhs for the purpose in the Third Five Year Plan. 

1.2. The Ministry of Health had drawn up a detailed scheme for setting 
up 40 projects in urban community development in the various cities 
having a population of one lac or over. The Eighth Meeting of the Central 
Council of Local Self Government, held at Calcutta on the 2nd November, 
1962, considered the proposals of the Ministry of Health and recom¬ 
mended that the scheme be implemented. This decision was endorsed by 
the Third Conference of State Ministers for Town and Country Planning 
on the 3rd November, 1962. This scheme was, however, slightly revised 
and a provision of Rs. 5 lacs was made in the budget for the year 1963-64 
as per following details :— 


(1) 20 Pilot projects at the rate of 



Rs. 16,000 per project . 

Rs. 

3,20,000 

(2) Research and Training 

Rs. 

80,000 

(3) Delhi Project 

Rs. 

1,00,000 

Total 

Rs. 

5,00,000 


1.3. The Planning Commission, at its meeting held on the 24th April, 
1963, reconsidered the whole matter and came to the conclusion that the 
Commission did not have before them adequate and properly evaluated 
data on the basis of which it could come to a decision. In view of the 
above mentioned terms of reference of this Committee, the Commission 
felt that it would be best to await the recommendations of the Committee, 
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2. Material Examined: 

2.1. The Committee set about its task of collecting information on the 
existing urban community development projects in the country as quickly 
as possible. The Delhi Urban Community Development Project was the 
only experiment of importance which could probably give the Committee 
some basis for arriving at a workable pattern of community development 
in urban areas. Recently a project has also been started in Ahmedabad 
with the assistance of the Ford Foundation, but the experiment is still in 
its initial stages. Another programme examined by the Committee was 
the Community Development and Welfare Programme conducted by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., at Jamshedpur. The Committee also paid 
a visit to Calcutta where the Ramakrishna Mission has been carrying on 
welfare projects covering about 300 families in the bastee of Ram Bagan. 
Apart from studying the above projects, the Committee had also before 
it a report on the Seminar on Urban Community Development held at 
Hyderabad in 1959, under the auspices of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, which drafted a memorandum on Urban Community Development 
Projects. This question of Urban Community Development has also been 
a subject of considerable discussion at international conferences on 
urbanisation and seminars on urban community development. The latest 
of these was the Asian Seminar on Urban Community Development held 
at Singapore from December 10 to 20, 1962, under the auspices of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and Far East. The 
Committee had the benefit of studying expert opinions available in these 
reports. 

2.2. The Committee visited some of the areas covered by the Delhi 
Urban Community Development Project and had detailed discussions with 
local leaders as well as the Director and Community Organisers of the 
Urban Community Development Department of the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi. A quick evaluation study of Delhi Scheme was also made with 
the assistance of the research staff of the Town and Country Planning 
Organisation of the Ministry of Health.. Discussion with the experts of 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation and representatives of 
•other Government and Voluntary Organisations carrying on field work in 
some of the bustees in Calcutta, highlighted the fact that we were still 
exploring th<p fines on which urban community development projects can 
be undertaken. The Committee also appointed a Sub Committee of 
Sociologists and experts in the field of Social Work and men of experience. 
A set of papers considered by the Committee is appended as Annexure II.* 

3. The Problems before the Committee: 

3.1. The necessity of Urban Community Development Programme is 
universally recognised. There are, however, differences of opinion about 
the objective, the contents of the programme and the organisational 
pattern. The issues before the Committee can be set out briefly as 
follows: 

(a) The concept of Community Development in its application to 

urban areas. j 

(b) The content of a programme of Urban Community 

Development., 


*Not included here. 
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(c) Participation of voluntary agencies and voluntary workers. 

(d) The agency through which the urban community development 

programme should be implemented. 

(e) Selection of the area and size of the project. 

(f) Organisation and Finance. 

(g) Evaluation, Training and Research. 

4. Pilot Project Approach: 

The present proposal before the Government of India is to start a 
limited number of projects in Urban Community Development in various 
parts of the country under different conditions. The main purpose of 
these projects is to give a trial to the various methods in field work in order 
to observe their effectiveness and applicability. The Committee agrees 
that while it is possible to lay down some broad guide lines for organising 
pilot projects in the light of experience already gained, no attempt can be 
made to prescribe any uniform or tested pattern at this stage.. The matter 
must be approached with a considerable degree of flexibility that will give 
a chance of studying various methodologies so as to arrive at some proved 
set of workable patterns for the future. 

5. Concept of Community Development: 

5.1. The Committee, throughout its deliberations, has been anxious to 
distinguish the concept of community development from pure welfare 
work. Welfare work for the people does not call for people’s initiative or 
effort. A United Nations report on ‘Community Development and Related 
Services’, published in 1960, defines the terms ‘Community Development’ 
as follows: 

“The terms ‘Community Development’ has come into international 
usage to connote the process by which the efforts of the people 
themselves are united with those of governmental authorities 
to improve the economic, social and cultural conditions of 
communities, to integrate these communities into the life of 
the nation, and to enable them to contribute fully to national 
progress. 

This complex of processes is then made up of two essential 
elements: the participation by the people themselves in efforts 
to improve their level of living with as much reliance as 
possible on their own initiative; and the provision of technical 
and other services in ways which encourage initiative, self-help 
and mutual help and make these more effective. It is 
expressed in programmes designed to achieve a wide variety 
of specific improvements.” 

5.2. This definition has evolved in the context of Community Develop¬ 
ment Projects in the rural areas. In this connection, the following further 
observations of the United Nations publication on “Community 
Development and Related Services” may be noted : 

“1. Community Development has been carried out mainly in rural 
areas. But there is a wide and growing range of economic 
and social problems in towns and cities, particularly in cases 
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where urban growth Is proceeding at a rapid rate because of 
migration from rural areas. The question therefore arises 
whether community development techniques are applicable to 
urban areas.” . - 

2. One important difference between rural and urban population 
is in the nature of economic relationships expressed in the 
latter by the fuller growth of a money economy and of wage- 
earning groups. Another difference is that there is seldom 
any sense of belonging to the urban community. Finally, in 
cities, welfare services and facilities such as schools and 
hospitals are more fully developed, and there are usually more 
voluntary organisations giving various kinds of assistance. 

3., Such differences in relationships among the people in the nature 
of the needs and in the facilities require different priorities 
and procedures, and the organisation of Government services 
in a different way. | 

4. The full significance of these differences needs to be carefully 
assessed before any conclusion is reached as to the applicability 
of the principles and techniques of community development to 
urban areas. 1 

5.3. While the concept of ‘Urban Community Development’ may, 
therefore, have to be suitably redefined, it is generally agreed that 
Community Development seeks to involve the people and to create in them 
an urge to change and to improve their conditions of living by their own 
efforts and resources supplemented by utilising all the opportunities and 
assistance that are offered by Governmental or other agencies. This concept 
of Community Development is of prime importance to the building up of a 
healthy democratic base for our welfare.state, which far from being a purely 
paternal benevolent entity, must depend for its sustenance and growth on 
the active participation of the people who must be stimulated to think, decide 
and act for themselves and utilise fully the opportunities offered by the 
national plans. 

6. Content of Programmes : 

6.1., It is not difficult to enumerate the activities that can be taken up- 
under the Urban Community Development Programme. The Delhi Project 
listed some 82 activities but there was no set pattern for the activities, 
initiated by “Vikas Mandals”. On the whole, there was greater emphasis 
on programmes of health, sanitation, recreation, physical improvements 
and basic civic amenities. Nevertheless, other activities such as education, 
vocational training, economic programme, emergency relief, information 
bureaux and the like were also undertaken. 

6.2. The Committee is of the view that it is neither desirable nor even 
possible to undertake a large number of activities in the initial stages. While 
some of the programmes may be initiated by the project staff to stimulate 
action, there are three conditions that must be satisfied before any activities 
are taken up: 

(a) The people themselves must be motivated with a desire for 
change and must be involved from the start, in planning and 
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execution of programmes that should meet their needs. Success 
in Community Development programmes demands that the 
people identify themselves fully with these programmes, 
emotionally and otherwise.. I 

(b) Priorities in the selection of the programmes should be 

determined with reference to the urgency of the needs of the 
community as determined by them, and the resources available. 
An ambitious programme undertaken in the first rush of 
enthusiasm may prove a failure. The people should be 
persuaded first to attempt programmes that are more likely 
to achieve early successful results, which will thereby inspire 
confidence for greater tasks and increased involvement. 

(c) Co-operation of the departmental agencies concerned must be 

fully ensured in advance. One of the lessons learnt in the 
Delhi Urban Community Development Project is that close 
liaison, natural understanding and co-ordination of the depart¬ 
mental works, undertaken by the Municipal Corporation, with 
the Urban Community Development activities is absolutely 
essential for the success of these projects. 

7. Participation of Voluntary Agencies: 

7.1. Voluntary organisations have a varied character, with regard to 
their resources, their objectives and the programmes that they carry out. 
In the first place, voluntary associations may be of the nature of philan¬ 
thropic trusts and societies engaged in education, medical relief or other 
social services, financed largely by private donations, foundations or 
endowments made for particular purposes. On the other hand, there 
are social service or social welfare organisations or specialised social work 
agencies who take up social work programmes depending in varying 
degrees on the grants from the Government, supplemented by other 
contributions. These agencies are generally organised on a wider scale 
and they undertake programmes in different areas. Such organisations 
stand on a somewhat different footing from the voluntary associations of 
the local people themselves. 

7.2. One of the good features of the Jamshedpur programme is that 
field work is generally carried out through voluntary workers living in the 
locality. These workers are the full time employees of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, as are most if not all the residents of the locality, but are 
picked out from among them and are given a short course of training. 
They are able to put in about 2 hours of work daily in their off duty 
period and look after 20 or 25 families each. They are given two sets of 
uniform and are paid Rs. 15/- p.m. as out of pocket expenses, so that 
to cover about 500 families, there are about 20 to 25 such workers. In 
addition, two paid and specially recruited community organisers are pro¬ 
vided for each group of about 1,500 families to coordinate the work and 
guide the voluntary workers. 

7.3. The general view of the Committee is that while some full time 
paid organisers will be needed, nevertheless voluntary social workers from 
among the people of the areas covered by the programme should be rnobi- 
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lised in as large numbers as possible for implementing the programme. It 
should be the special concern of the paid workers to help the people to 
throw up local workers. Needless to say that such voluntary workers 
will need certain amount of training to equip themselves for the special 
requirements of the programme. It should also be the concern and effort 
of the agency implementing the programme to utilise other established 
voluntary organisations, whether general or special, working or having 
units in the locality, to the greatest extent possible. 


8. The Question of the Agency : 

8.1. Assumption of responsibility by the municipal authority concerned’ 
is a pre-requisite for the success of urban community development pro¬ 
gramme. Even if the implementation of the urban community development 
projects is entrusted to voluntary agencies, it has to be noted that the 
success of the programme will depend on the local authorities—municipal 1 
or governmental—being fully involved and providing the required techni¬ 
cal guidance and material aid. 

8.2. On the other hand, local voluntary effort and voluntary organi¬ 
sations can mobilise people’s energies and resources in a variety of ways 
to augment the facilities that may be made available to the community. 
Enlightened individuals and organisations with experience of working with 
the people can accelerate the process of community development. The 
presence of such experience and tradition of social work, individual or 
organisational, should be an added consideration for the selection of towns 
and cities for pilot projects. 

8.3. It is in this context that the Committee is of the view that the 
Corporation or the Municipality should be the local agency for the imple¬ 
mentation of the scheme and assistance from the Government of India 
should be channalised through the State Government and the local body 
concerned. Community Development will require the mobilisation and 
co-ordination of the various departmental activities of the municipality and 
unless the municipal authority is functionally and organically, involved, 
there may be difficulties in the execution of the programme and in ad¬ 
ministration and financial accountability. Nevertheless, the Committee 
was equally convinced of the need for harnessing local voluntary effort and 
obtaining the cooperation of outstanding persons so that we may be able 
to get the maximum results. Where such special circumstances exist, 
while remaining fully responsible for the programmes, the municipal 
authorities may even entrust the execution of the programme to an out¬ 
standing individual or a suitable voluntary agency which should be given 
the maximum possible freedom in executing the programme. The local 
bodies while submitting their schemes for approval, should give full parti¬ 
culars of such proposals. In order to ensure the fullest co-operation and 
adequate support of the municipal authority, and irrespective of the agency 
employed, the Mayor/President of the Corporation/Municipality may set 
up a small Project Advisory Committee, consisting among others, of some 
members of the Corporation, leading thinkers and social workers with the 
Municipal Commissioner or Executive Officer as its Secretary. 
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9. Selection of the area and size of the Projects : 

9.1. In selecting an area for the. project, the main consideration should 
be its compactness and existence of common problems requiring joint 
efforts and participation of the local people. The area should be co¬ 
terminus with, or a part of, a well defined administrative unit like a 
Mohalla or a Ward. It should be possible to select two or three types of 
such units in a city with different characteristics such as a slum area, a new 
housing colony where former slum-dwellers have been shifted, a’ mixed 
area of pucca built houses and hutments and areas occupied by lower 
middle-income brackets in older parts of the town. 

9-2. It is not possible to lay down a fixed number of families or popu¬ 
lation that should be covered under one unit of a project. In Delhi, the 
size of each Vikas Mandal (Mohalla) varied from 120 families to’450 
families and 8 to 12 such Vikas Mandals formed a neighbourhood (Vikas- 
Parishad) covering about 3,000 families. Recently, in the Shahdara area 
of Delhi, a Vikas Mandal covering 1,500 families is being tried and four 
such Mandals make a Vikas Parishad area of 6,000 families. The Bharat 
Sewak Samaj has been organising their Lok Karya Kshetras with about 
500 families each. In lamshedpur, local committees are formed to cover 
a population of about 2,000 to 3,000 each or '500 to 600 families. The 
draft scheme for pilot projects in urban community development drawn 
up by the Seminar organised in 1959 by the Indian Conference of Social 
Work recommended the taking up of three pilot projects in each city 
comprising 500 to 1,000 households. 1,100 to 2,000 households and 2,100 
to 4,000 households but not exceeding 4,000, 10,000 and 20,000 persons 
respectively in each unit. In selecting such areas, existence of some 
public institutions like a primary school, health centre, etc., would help 
to serve as a focal point for building up- the community development pro¬ 
gramme. It will be desirable to give a trial to different types and sizes, 
provided the main objective of community development (viz. promotion 
of a spirit of collective action and people’s conscious participation in the 
planning and execution of programmes) is not defeated. The Committee, 
therefore, suggests that this be left to each local authority to decide, when 
drawing up its scheme. 

10. Organisation and Staff: 

10.1. Each area_ or mohalla forming the operative unit of the project, 
should have its own citizen’s council or mohalla committee consisting of 
representatives of the different sectors of the mohalla. It will be desirable 
to have a model constitution which can be adopted at a general meeting 
of the Mohalla with such modifications as may De agreed upon. It is of 
the utmost importance to associate women also from the start. In Delhi, 
it was found necessary to organise Mahifa Mandals in each area to en¬ 
courage women to organise their own programmes, and these mahila 
mandals have proved to be active and successful. Their representatives 
function on the Vikas Mandal Council also. When there are a number 
of Mohalla units geographically contiguous, they may form a federal 
neighbourhood council to deal with common problems and activities of 
wider interest. 

10.2. As already stated above, it is necessary to provide full time 
paid trained community organisers for guiding and assisting these mohalla 
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•Committees. It is equally important that, we, should have a team of one 
male and one female organisers working together to ensure effective parti¬ 
cipation of the entire community in the programme. This was specially 
emphasised at a meeting of Community Organisers of the Delhi Project. 

10.3. As regards the number of households that can be covered by 
each team of male and female community organisers, it will depend on the 
size of each unit, the type of locality selected, and the number of voluntary 
field workers that can be mobilised. The consensus of opinion among 
social work experts points to a size of 500 to 1000 families at the out-side 
that can be effectively covered by one team. It may be necessary to allocate 
a limited area, such as mentioned above, to each team in the initial stages 
and the coverage can be increased by adding more area to their charge as 
•experience is gained and people prepared for participation throwing up local 
voluntary leadership. It will also be necessary not to take up a large num¬ 
ber of mohallas at the very start but only one or two units of reasonable size 
and further units can be added gradually bringing the total coverage to a 
population of 25,000 to 50,000. 

10.4. The urban community programme organisation should be headed 
by a capable, well qualified and experienced project officer or Director 
assisted by a deputy, one of the two being a woman. They shall not only 
have constantly to guide and direct the community organisers at every stage 
ot the project but will have to tie up the programme of urban community 
•development with those of the service departments of the Municipality or 
Corporation. To facilitate this, it is necessary that the Municipal Com¬ 
missioner or a senior Deputy Municipal Commissioner in a Corporation 
and an Executive Officer or a Secretary in a Municipality should be made 
responsible for the supervision and co-ordination of the Urban Community 
Development Programme. He should also, as indicated in para 8.3, be the 
‘Secretary of the Mayor’s/President’s Committee and should preferably be 
one who holds charge on the administrative side of the principal service and 
welfare departments as they have a direct bearing on the programmes and 
■activities of the Urban Community Develooment Projects. It may even 
be desirable for the establishment of the Di ector of the Community Deve¬ 
lopment Project to be a part of the office of the Deputy Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner or Secretary-in-charge of such departments to ensure smooth and 
effective working and co-ordination. 

10.5. The Community organisers should preferably be graduates of so¬ 
cial work with practical field experience. In case such graduates are not 
available, we may have persons with a post-graduate degree in Sociology and 
experience in field work. These definitions are meant to serve as guides 
•only. What requires being emphasised is the need of selecting suitable 
people who can undertake and implement the programme. 

11. Finance: 

11.1. The financial implications of the programme will depend on the 
area and population covered, the number of units started, the extent to 
which voluntary workers are mobilised and the pay standards of the senior 
staff in the respective towns and cities. Broadly speaking, for a population 
of 50,000, the expenditure may vary from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 1 lakh per 
annum depending on the project being proposed to be worked entirely with 
paid staff or part of the staff being paid and part" voluntary with provision 
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of out-of-pocket expenses. There can, however, be a third category with 
the community field workers being mostly voluntary who may be paid some 
out-of-pocket expenses, in which case, the cost of the project may come to 
about Rs. 15,000 per annum. The local bodies selected for pilot projects 
may submit their schemes for all or any of the various staff patterns so that 
the projects having small or large coverage with paid, partly paid, or mostly 
voluntary field staff are given due trial and successes and failures are pro¬ 
perly assessed. The schemes, so submitted, will be duly processed by the 
Ministry of Health and limits of assistance determined in each case in the 
light of factors mentioned above. The guiding principles of financial assis¬ 
tance may be that: 

(a) The cost of project staff shall be met by the Centre for an ini¬ 
tial period of three years. 

(b) Some expenditure towards equipment particularly in respect of 

audio-visual aids may be provided by the Centre. 

(c) The local authority and State Government shall be responsible 
for meeting the expenditure on programmes and civic amenities 
with such contributions as are 'obtained from the people. This 
expenditure does not include the provision of normal services 
by the local body. 

(d) The expenditure on training, research and evaluation shall be 
met by the Government of India directly. 

11.2. A sum of Rs. 3,20,000 has been provided in the current year 
for twenty projects at Rs. 16,000 each. It is recommended that, keep¬ 
ing in view the number of cities with population of 1 lakh or 
over in the various States, two projects may be allotted to each of the 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal and one each to the remaining States and the grant of Rs. 16,000/- be 
paid to each city to meet cost of staff and equipment in the current financial 
year subject to adjustments on the basis of the scheme that may be finally 
approved in each case. While the actual grants for the coming year, 1964- 
65 will be assessed on receipt of schemes from the various States, a provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 15 lakhs may be made on this account in the next year’s 
budget. 

11.3. The Delhi Urban Community Development Project, which has 
been the first major project of its kind in India, has been at work for 
over three years and is in the process of re-organisation to enable wider 
coverage. The Committee recommends that the Delhi Project be given 
such financial assistance in the current financial year as is considered appro¬ 
priate by the Ministry of Health so that the Project is continued and the 
lessons learnt therefrom utilised. The cell that may be set up in the Minis¬ 
try of Health in the light of the recommendation made in the next para¬ 
graph, may review the, achievements of the Delhi Project next year and 
make suitable recommendations for further grants in future, treating the 
Delhi Project as one of the country-wide projects sponsored by the Ministry 
of Health. 

12. Evaluation, Training and Research : 

12.1. In the first instance, it will be necessary to set up a cell in the 
Ministry of Health to process the schemes received from the various cities 
16 M. of H.—10. 
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and to determine the financial assistance to be given for each scheme, This 
Cell will also have to watch the progress of the scheme and its actual imple¬ 
mentation in the field and to evaluate it at each stage so that successes and 
failures are duly analysed and lessons learnt help in evolving a suitable pat¬ 
tern capable of application to wider fields with larger population coverage. 
The Cell will, therefore, have all the functions of processing, evaluation and 
research. It may even be possible at some stage to have an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Urban Community Development Programme at the Centre. 

12.2. The training programme of urban community development person¬ 
nel will also have to be evolved out of experience gained in the working 
of pilot projects. Nevertheless, there will have to be an initial orientation 
course for the project staff and the field workers, giving them training in 
basic principles of urban community development, municipal administration 
and other connected matters. To start with, short courses of orientation in 
urban community development work for the project officers, field staff and 
administrative personnel of local bodies may be organised in consultation 
with a suitable institution in Delhi. 

13. Concluding Remarks: 

13.1. In India and other neighbouring countries, urban community dev% 
lopment is still in the experimental, stages. Experience gained so far is 
naturally limited and while some lessons have been learnt from the pioneer 
efforts made in this direction, we are far from evolving a pattern that could 
be generally applicable. The essential problem, therefore, is to give a fair 
trial to various methods, techniques and programmes as well as financial 
and organisational patterns of urban community development projects-, u nder 
varying urban conditions with a view to bring the experience of the program¬ 
me to bear upon new projects in different towns in such a way as to ensure 
their effectiveness and success with maximum utilisation of available re¬ 
sources. Apart from evolving an effective working relationship with local 
authorities, technical departments of the Government and voluntary agencies, 
these experimental projects should help in producing training material 
and literature for urban community development through a constant process 
of action, research and evaluation. 

13.2. Community development projects are not ends in themselves. They 
are, so to speak, catalytic agents fostering self-help and citizenship participa¬ 
tion, co-ordination of local efforts and resources and the integration of local 
communities into the entire range of national planning and development. 
They provide the opportunity for public service, which can help to build 
up a sense of community and develop local leadership. The urban com¬ 
munity development programme creates awareness of the role and function 
of the local authority in the community and interprets the needs of the 
community to municipal authorities and government agencies. This func¬ 
tional relationship between the local authorities and the people can, through 
self-help schemes, not only fill the gap in many essential services but make 
for a proper and fuller use of the services provided by the governmental 
agencies at all levels. 

13.3. The Committee, therefore, recommends that funds available in 
the current financial year should be utilised for giving a start to the program- 
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me of urban community development as early as possible. The State Gov¬ 
ernments should be asked to submit detailed proposals for launching the 
scheme in selected cities. A draft scheme incorporating the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee is enclosed with this report.* 


Balvantray Mehta 
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